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CHAPTER L 

hiram's hospital. 

The Kev. Septimus Harding was, a few years since, 
a beneficed clergyman residing in the cathedral town 

of ; let us call it Barchester. Were we to name 

Wells or Salisbury, Exeter, Hereford, or Gloucester, 
^ it might be presumed that something personal was 
intended; and as this tale will refer mainly to the 
cathedral dignitaries of the town in question, we are 
anxious that no personality may be suspected. Let 
us presume that Barchester is a quiet town in the 
West of England, more remarkable for the beauty of 
its cathedral and the antiquity of its monuments, than 
for any commercial prosperity ; that the west end of 
Barchester is the cathedral close, and that the aris- 
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2 THE WARDEN. 

tocracy of Barchester are the bishop, dean, and 
canons, with their respective wives and daughters. 

Early in life Mr. Harding found himself located 
at Barchester. A fine voice and a taste for sacred 
music had decided the position in which he was to 
exercise his calling, and for many years he performed 
the easy but not highly paid duties of a minor 
canon. At the age of forty a small living in the 
close vicinity of the town increased .both his work 
and his income, and at the age of fifty he became 
precentor of the cathedral. 

Mr. Harding had married early in life, and was 
the father of two daughters. The eldest, Susan, was 
bom soon after his marriage ; the other, Eleanor, not 
till ten years later. At the time at which we 
introduce him to our readers he was living as pre- 
centor at Barchester with his youngest daughter, 
then twenty-four years of age; having been many 
years a widower, and having married his eldest 
daughter to a son of the bishop, a very short time 
before his installation to the office of precentor. 

Scandal at Barchester affirmed that had it not 
been for the beauty of his daughter, Mr. Harding 
would have remained a minor canon; but here 
probably Scandal lied, as she so often does ; for even 
as a minor canon no one had been more popular 
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among his reverend brethren in the close, than Mr. 
Harding ; and Scandal, before she had reprobated Mr. 
Harding for being made precentor by his friend the 
bishop, had loudly blamed the bishop for having so 
long omitted to do something for his friend Mr. 
Harding. Be this as it may, Susan Harding, some 
twelve years since, had married the Rev. Dr. Theo- 
philus Grantly, son of the bishop, archdeacon of 
Barchester, and rector of Plumstead Episcopi, and 
her father became, a few months later, precentor of 
Barchester Cathedral, that oflSce being, as is not 
usual, in the bishop's gift. 

Now there are peculiar circumstances connected 
with the precentorship which must be explained. In 
the year 1434 there died at Barchester one John 
Hiram, who had made money in the town as a wool- 
stapler, and in his will he left the house in which 
he died and certain meadows and closes near the 
town, still called Hiram's Butts, and Hiram's Patch, 
for the support of twelve superannuated wool-carders, 
all of whom should have been bom and bred and 
spent their days in Barchester; he also appointed 
that an alms-house should be built for their abode, 
with a fitting residence for a warden, which warden 
was also to receive a certain sum annually out of the 
rents of the said butts and patches. He, moreover, 
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4 THE WARDEN. 

willed^ having had a soul alive to harmony^ that the 
precentor of the cathedral should have the option 
of being also warden of the alms-houses^ if the 
bishop in each case approved. 

From that day to this the charity had gone on and 
prospered — at least, the charity had gone on, and the 
estates had prospered. Wool- carding in Barchester 
there was no longer any ; so the bishop, dean, and 
warden, who took it in turn to put in the old men, 
generally appointed some hangers-on of their own ; 
worn-out gardeners, decrepid grave-diggers, or octo- 
genarian sextons, who thankfully received a comfort- 
able lodging and one shilling and fourpence a day, 
such being the stipend to which, under the will of 
John Hiram, they were declared to be entitled. 
Formerly, indeed, — that is, till within some fifty 
years of the present time, — they received but six- 
pence a day, and their breakfast and dinner was 
found them at a common table by the warden, such 
an arrangement being in stricter conformity with the 
absolute wording of old Hiram's will : but this was 
thought to be inconvenient, and to suit the tastes of 
neither warden nor bedesmen, and the daily one shil- 
ling and fourpence was substituted with the common 
consent of all parties, including the bishop and the 
corporation of Barchester. 
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Such was the condition of Hiram's twelve old men 
when Mr. Harding was appointed warden ; but if 
they may be considered as well-to-do in the world 
according to their condition, the happy warden was 
much more so. The patches and butts which, in 
John Hiram's time, produced hay or fed cows, were 
now covered with rows of houses ; the value of the 
property had gradually increased from year to year, 
and century to century, and was now presumed by 
those who knew anything about it, to bring in a very 
nice income ; and by some who knew nothing about 
it, to have increased to an almost fabulous extent. 

The property was farmed by a gentleman in Bar- 
chester, who also acted as the bishop's steward — a 
man whose father and grandfather had been stewards 
to the bishops of Barchester, and farmers of John 
Hiram's estate. The Chadwicks had earned a good 
name in Barchester; they had lived respected by 
bishops, deans, canons, and precentors; they had been 
buried in the precincts of the cathedral ; they had 
never been known as griping, hard men, but had 
always lived comfortably, maintained a good house, 
and held a high position in Barchester society. The 
present Mr. Chad wick was a worthy scion of a 
worthy stock, and the tenants living on the butts 
and patches, as well as those on the wide episcopal 
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6 THE WARDEN. 

domains of the see, were well pleased to have to do 
with so worthy and liberal a steward. 

For many, many years, — records hardly tell how 
many, probably from the time when Hiram's wishes 
had been first fully carried out, — the proceeds of the 
estate had been paid by the steward or farmer to the 
warden, and by him divided among the bedesmen ; 
after which division he paid himself such sums as 
became his due. Times had been when the poor 
warden got nothing but his bare house, for the 
patches had been subject to floods, and the land of 
Barchester butts was said to be unproductive ; and 
in these hard times, the warden was hardly able to 
make out the daily dole for his twelve dependents. 
But by degrees things mended ; the patches were 
drained, and cottages began to rise upon the butts, 
and the wardens, with fairness enough, repaid them- 
selves for the evil days gone by. In bad times the 
poor men had had their due, and therefore in good 
times they could expect no more. In this manner 
the income of the warden had increased ; the pic- 
turesque house attached to the hospital had been 
enlarged and adorned, and the office had become one 
of the most coveted of the snug clerical sinecures 
attached to our church. It was now wholly in the 
bishop's giftj and though the dean and chapter, in 
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former days^ made a stand on the subject, they had 
thought it more conducive to their honour to have 
a rich precentor appointed by the bishop, than a 
poor one appointed by themselves. The stipend of 
the precentor of Barchester was eighty pounds a 
year. The income arising from the wardenship of 
the hospital was eight hundred, besides the value of 
the house. 

Murmurs, very slight murmurs, had been heard in 
Barchester, — few indeed, and far between, — that the 
proceeds of John Hiram's property had not been 
fairly divided : but they can hardly be said to have 
been of such a nature as to have caused uneasiness 
to any one : still the thing had been whispered, 
and Mr. Harding had heard it. Such was his 
character in Barchester, so universal was his popu- 
larity, that the very fact of his appointment would 
have quieted louder whispers than those which had 
been heard ; but Mr. Harding was an open-handed, 
just-minded man, and feeling that there might be 
truth in what had been said, he had, on his instalment, 
declared his intention of adding twopence a day to 
each man's pittance, making a sum of sixty-two 
pounds eleven shillings and fourpence, which he 
was to pay out of his own pocket. In doing so, 
however, he distinctly and repeatedly observed to 
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8 THE WABDEN. 

the men^ that though he prombed for himself, he 
could not promise for his successors, and that the 
extra twopence could only be looked on as a gift 
from himself, and not from the trust. The bedesmen, 
however, were most of them older than Mr. Harding, 
and were quite satisfied with the security on which 
their extra income was based. 

This munificence on the part of Mr. Harding had 
not been unopposed. Mr. Chadwick had mildly but 
seriously dissuaded him from it; and his strong- 
minded son-in-law, the archdeacon, the man of whom 
aloDe Mr. Harding stood in awe, had urgently, nay, 
vehemently, opposed so impolitic a concession : but 
the warden had made known his intention to the 
hospital before the archdeacon had been able to 
interfere, and the deed was done. 

Hiram's Hospital, as the retreat is called, is a pic- 
turesque building enough, and shows the correct taste 
with which the ecclesiastical architects of those days 
were imbued. It stands on the banks of the little 
river, which flows nearly round the cathedral close, 
being on the side furthest from the town. The 
London road crosses the river by a pretty one-arched 
bridge, and, looking from this bridge, the stranger 
will see the windows of the old men's rooms, each 
pair of windows separated by a small buttress. A 
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broad gravel walk runs between the building and 
the river, which is always trim and cared for ; and 
at the end of the walk, under the parapet of the 
approach to the bridge, is a large and well-worn seat, 
on which, in mild weather, three or four of Hiram's 
bedesmen are sure to be seen seated. Beyond this 
row of buttresses, and further from the bridge, and 
also further from the water which here suddenly 
bends, are the pretty oriel windows of Mr. Harding's 
house, and his well-mown lawn. The entrance to the 
hospital is from the London road, and is made 
through a ponderous gateway under a heavy stone 
arch, unnecessary, one would suppose, at any time, 
for the protection of twelve old men, but greatly 
conducive to the good appearance of Hiram's charity. 
On passing through this portal, never closed to any 
one from six a. m. till ten p. m., and never open 
afterwards, except on application to a huge, intri- 
cately hung, mediaeval bell, the handle of which no 
uninitiated intruder can possibly find, the six doors 
of the old men's abodes are seen, and beyond them 
is a slight iron screen, through which the more 
happy portion of the Barchester ilite pass into the 
Elysium of Mr. Harding's dwelling. 

Mr. Harding is a small man, now verging on sixty 
years, but bearing few of the signs of age ; his hair 
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18 rather grizzled, though not grey, his eye is very 
mild, but clear and bright, though the double glasses 
which are held swinging from his hand, unless when 
fixed upon his nose, show that time has told upon 
his sight : his hands are delicately white, and both 
hands and feet are small ; he always wears a black 
frock coat, black knee-breeches, and black gaiters, 
and somewhat scandalises some of his more hyper- 
clerical brethren by a black neck-handkerchief. 

Mr. Harding's warmest admirers cannot say that 
he was ever an industrious man ; the circumstances 
of his life have not called on him to be so ; and yet 
he can hardly be called an idler. Since his appoint- 
ment to his precentorship, he has published, with all 
possible additions of vellum, typography, and gilding, 
a collection of our ancient church music, with some 
correct dissertations on Purcell, Crotch, and Nares. 
He has greatly improved the choir of Barchester, 
which, under his dominion, now rivals that of any 
cathedral in England. He has taken something 
more than his fair share in the cathedral services, and 
has played the violoncello daily to such audiences 
as he could collect, or yfaute de mieux^ to no audience 
at all. 

We must mention one other peculiarity of Mr. 
Harding. As we have before stated, he has an in- 
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come of eight hundred a year, and has no family but 
his one daughter ; and yet he is never quite at ease 
in money matters. The vellum and gilding of " Har- 
ding's Church Music," cost more than any one knows, 
except the author, the publisher, and the Bev. 
Theophilus Grantly, who allows none of his father- 
in-law's extravagances to escape him. Then he is 
generous to his daughter, for whose service he keeps 
a small carriage and pair of ponies. He is, indeed, 
generous to all, but especially to the twelve old men 
who are in a peculiar manner under his care. No 
doubt with such an income Mr. Harding should be 
above the world, as the saying is ; but at any rate, he 
is not above Archdeacon Theophilus Grantly, for he 
is always more or less in debt to his son-in-law, who 
has, to a certain extent, assumed the arrangement of 
the precentor's pecuniary affairs. 
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CHAP. IL 

THE BARCHESTER REFORMER. 

Mr. Harding has been now precentor of Barches- 
ter for ten years ; and, alas, the murmurs respecting 
the proceeds of Hiram's estate are again becoming 
audible. It is not that any one begrudges to Mr. 
Harding the income which he enjoys, and the com- 
fortable place which so well becomes him ; but such 
matters have begun to be talked of in various parts 
of England. Eager pushing politicians have asserted 
in the House of Commons, with very telling indig- 
nation, that the grasping priests of the Church of 
England are gorged with the wealth which the 
charity of former times has left for the solace of the 
aged, or the education of the young. The well- 
known case of the Hospital of St. Cross, has even 
come before the law courts of the country, and the 
struggles of Mr. Whiston, at Kochester, have met 
with sympathy and support. Men are beginning to 
say that these things must be looked into. 
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Mr. Harding^ whose conscience in the matter is 
clear, and who has never felt that he had received a 
pound from Hiram's will to which he was not 
entitled, has naturally taken the part of the church 
in talking over these matters with his friend, the 
bishop, and his son-in-law, the archdeacon. The 
archdeacon, indeed. Dr. Grantly, has been some- 
what loud in the matter: he is a personal friend of 
the dignitaries of the Kochester Chapter, and has 
written letters in the public press on the subject of 
that turbulent Dr. Whiston, which, his admirers 
think, must well nigh set the question at rest. It 
is also known at Oxford, that he is the author of 
the pamphlet signed ** Sacerdos " on the subject of 
the Earl of Guildford and St. Cross, in which it is 
so clearly argued that the manners of the present 
times do not admit of a literal adhesion to the very 
words of the founder's will, but that the interests of 
the church for which the founder was so deeply con- 
cerned, are best consulted in enabling its bishops to 
reward those shining lights, whose services have 
been most signally serviceable to Christianity. In 
answer to this, it is asserted that Henry de Blois, 
founder of St. Cross, was not greatly interested in 
the welfare of the reformed church, and that the 
masters of St. Cross, for many years past, cannot be 
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called shining lights in the service of Christianity ; 
it is, however, stoutly maintained, and no doubt felt, 
by all the archdeacon's friends, that his logic is con- 
clusive, and has not, in fact, been answered. 

With such a tower of strength to back both his 
arguments and his conscience, it may be imagined 
that Mr. Harding has never felt any compunction as 
to receiving his quarterly sum of two hundred pounds. 
Indeed, the subject has never presented itself to his 
mind in that shape. He has talked not unfrequently, 
and heard very much about the wills of old founders 
and the incomes arising from their estates, during the 
last year or two ; he did even, at one moment, feel a 
doubt (since expelled by his son-in-law's logic) as to 
whether Lord Guildford was clearly entitled to 
receive so enormous an income as he does from 
the revenues of St. Cross, but that he himself was 
overpaid with his modest eight hundred pounds ; — 
he who, out of that, voluntarily gave up sixty-two 
pounds eleven shillings and fourpence a year to his 
twelve old neighbours ; — he who, for the money, does 
his precentor's work as no precentor has done it before, 
since Barchester Cathedral was built; — such an idea 
has never sullied his quiet, or disturbed his conscience. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Harding is becoming uneasy at 
the rumour which he knows to prevail in Barchester 
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on the subject. He is aware that, at any rate, two 
of his old men have been heard to say, that if every 
one had his own, they might each have their hun- 
dred pounds a year, and live like gentlemen, instead 
of a beggarly one shilling and sixpence a day ; and 
that they had slender cause to be thankful for a 
miserable dole of twopence, when Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Chadwick, between them, ran away with thou- 
sands of pounds which good old John Hiram never 
intended for the like of them. It is the ingratitude 
of this which stings Mr. Harding. One of this dis- 
contented pair, Abel Handy, was put into the hos- 
pital by himself; he had been a stonemason in 
Barchester, and had broken his thigh by a fall from 
a scaffolding, while employed about the cathedral; 
and Mr. Harding had given him the first vacancy 
in the hospital after the occurrence, although Dr. 
Grantly had been very anxious to put into it an 
insufferable clerk of his at Plumstead Episcopi, who 
had lost all his teeth, and whom the archdeacon 
hardly knew how to get rid of by other means. Dr. 
Grantly has not forgotten to remind Mr. Harding 
how well satisfied with his one and sixpence a day 
old Joe Mutters would have been, and how inju- 
dicious it was on the part of Mr. Harding to allow a 
radical from the town to get into the concern. Pro- 
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bably Dr. Grantly forgot, at the moment, that the 
charity was intended for broken-down journeymen of 
Barchester. 

There is living at Barchester, a young man, a 
surgeon, named John Bold, and both Mr. Harding 
and Dr. Grantly are well aware that to him is 
owing the pestilent rebellious feeling which has 
shown itself in the hospital ; yes, and the renewal, 
too, of that disagreeable talk about Hiram's estates 
which is now again prevalent in Barchester. Never- 
theless, Mr. Harding and Mr. Bold are acquainted 
with each other; we may say, are friends, con- 
sidering the great disparity in their years. Dr. 
Grantly, however, has a holy horror of the impious 
demagogue, as on one occasion he called Bold, when 
speaking of him to the precentor ; and being a more 
prudent far-seeing man than Mr. Harding, and pos- 
sessed of a stronger head, he already perceives that 
this John Bold will work great trouble in Barchester. 
He considers that he is to be regarded as an enemy, 
and thinks that he should not be admitted into the 
camp on anything like friendly terms. As John 
Bold will occupy much of our attention, we must 
endeavour to explain who he is, and why he takes 
the part of John Hiram's bedesmen. 

John Bold is a young surgeon, who passed many of 
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his boyish years at Barchester. His father was a 
physician in the city of London, where he made a 
moderate fortune, which he invested in houses in 
that city. The Dragon of Wantly inn and post- 
ing-house, belonged to him, also four shops in the 
High Street, and a moiety of the new row of genteel 
villas (so called in the advertisements), built outside 
the town just beyond Hiram's Hospital. To one of 
these Dr. Bold retired to spend the evening of his 
life, and to die; and here his son John spent his 
holidays, and afterwards his Christmas vacation, 
when he went from school to study surgery in the 
London hospitals. Just as John Bold was entitled 
to write himself surgeon and apothecary, old Dn 
Bold died, leaving his Barchester property to his 
son, and a certain sum in the three per cents, to his 
daughter Mary, who is some four or five years older 
than her brother. 

John Bold determined to settle himself at Bar- 
chester, and look after his own property, as well as 
the bones and bodies of such of his neighbours as 
would call upon him for assistance in their troubles. 
He therefore put up a large brass plate, with "John 
Bold, Surgeon," on it, to the great disgust of the 
nine practitioners who were already trying to get a 
living out of the bishop, dean, and canons ; and 
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18 THE WABDEN. 

began house-keeping with the aid of his fidster. At 
this time he was not more than twenty-four years 
old; and though he has now been three years in 
Barchester, we have not heard that he has done 
much harm to the nine worthy practitioners. In- 
deed^ their dread of him has died away ; for in three 
years he has not taken three fees. 

Nevertheless^ John Bold is a clever man, and 
would, with practice, be a clever surgeon ; but he 
has got quite into another line of life. Having 
enough to live on, he has not been forced to work 
for bread ; he has declined to subject himself to what 
he calls the drudgery of the profession, by which, I 
believe, he means the general work of a practising 
surgeon ; and has found other employment. He 
frequently binds up the bruises and sets the limbs 
of such of the poorer classes as profess his way of 
thinking — but this he does for love. Now I will 
not say that the archdeacon is strictly correct in 
stigmatising John Bold as a demagogue, for I 
hardly know how extreme must be a man's opinions 
before he can be justly so called ; but Bold is a 
strong reformer. His passion is the reform of all 
abuses; state abuses, church abuses, corporation 
abuses (he has got himself elected a town coun- 
eillor of Barchester, and has so worried three con- 
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secutive mayors, that it became somewhat difficult 
to find a fourth ), abuses in medical practice, and 
general abuses in the world at large. Bold is 
thoroughly sincere in his patriotic endeavours to 
mend mankind, and there is something to be ad- 
mired in the energy with which he devotes himself 
to remedying evil and stopping injustice; but I 
fear that he is too much imbued with the idea that 
he has a special mission for reforming. It would be 
well if one so young had a little more diffidence 
himself, and more trust in the honest purposes of 
others — if he could be brought to believe that old 
customs need not necessarily be evil, and that changes 
may possibly be dangerous ; but no, Bold has all the 
ardour, and all the self-assurance of a Danton, and 
hurls his anathemas against time-honoured practices 
with the violence of a French Jacobin. 

No wonder that Dr. Grantly should regard Bold 
as a firebrand, falling, as he has done, almost in the 
centre of the quiet ancient close of Barchester Ca- 
thedral. Dr. Grantly would have him avoided as 
the plague; but the old Doctor and Mr. Harding 
were fast friends. Young Johnny Bold used to play 
as a boy on Mr Harding's lawn ; he has many a time 
won the precentor's heart by listening with wrapt 

attention to his sacred strains ; and since those days, 
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to tell the truth at once, he has nearly won another 
heart within the same walla. 

Eleanor Harding has not plighted her troth to 
John Bold, nor has she, perhaps, owned to herself how 
dear to her the young reformer is ; but she cannot 
endure that any one should speak harshly of him. 
She does not dare to defend him when her brother- 
in-law is so loud against him; for she, like her 
father, is somewhat afraid of Dr. Grantly ; but she 
is beginning greatly to dislike the archdeacon. She 
persuades her father that it would be both unjust 
and injudicious to banish his young friend because 
of his politics ; she cares little to go to houses where 
she will not meet him, and, in fiict, she is in love. 

Nor is there any good reason why Eleanor 
Harding should not love John Bold. He has all 
those qualities which are likely to touch a girl s 
heart. He is brave, eager, and amusing; well- 
made and good-looking; young and enterprising; 
his character is in all respects good ; he has sufficient 
income to support a wife ; he is her father^s friend ; 
and, aboTC all, he is in Iotc with her: then why 
should not Eleanor Harding be attached to John 
Bold? 

Dr. Crrantly, who has as many eyes as Argus, and 
has long seen how the wind blows in that direction. 
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thinks there are various strong reasons why this 
should not be so. He has not thought it wise as yet 
to speak to his father-in-law on the subject, for he 
knows how foolishly indulgent is Mr. Harding in 
everything that concerns his daughter; but he has 
discussed the matter with his all-trusted helpmate, 
within that sacred recess formed by the clerical bed- 
curtains at Plumstead Episcopi. 

How much sweet solace, how much valued counsel 
has our archdeacon received within that sainted en- 
closure ! 'T is there alone that he unbends, and comes 
down from his high church pedestal to the level of a 
mortal man. In the world Dr. Grantly never lays 
aside that demeanour which so well becomes him. 
He has all the dignity of an ancient saint with the 
sleekness of a modern bishop ; he is always the same ; 
he is always the archdeacon ; unlike Homer, he never 
nods. Even with his father-in-law, even with the 
bishop and dean, he maintains that sonorous tone 
and lofty deportment which strikes awe into the 
young hearts of Barchester, and absolutely cows the 
whole parish of Plumstead Episcopi. 'Tis only 
when he has exchanged that ever-new shovel hat for 
a tasselled nightcap, and those shining black habili- 
ments for his accustomed rohe de nuit^ that Dr. Grantly 
talks, and looks, and thinks like an ordinary man, 
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Many of ns have often thonght how severe a trial 
of faith must this be to the wives of our great church 
dignitaries. To ns these men are personifications of 
St. Panl : their very gait is a speaking sermon ; 
their clean and sombre apparel exacts firom us faith 
and submission, and the cardinal virtues seem to 
hover round their sacred hats. A dean or arch- 
Inshop, in the garb of his order^ is sure of our 
reverence, and a well got-up bishop fills our very 
souk with awe. But how can this feeling be per- 
petuated in the bosoms of those who see the bishops 
without their aprons, and the archdeacons even in a 
lower state of dishabille f 

Do we not all know some reverend, all but sacred, 
personage before whom our tongue ceases to be loud, 
and our step to be elastic? But were we once to see him 
stretch himself beneath the bed-clothes, yawn widely, 
and bury his face upon his pillow, we could chatter 
before him as glibly as before a doctor or a lawyer. 
From some such cause, doubtless, it arose that our 
archdeacon listened to the counsels of his wife, though 
he considered himself entitled to give counsel to every 
other being whom he met. 

^^My dear," he said, as he adjusted the copious 
folds of his nightcap, ^^ there was that John Bold at 
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your father's again to-day. I must say your father 
is very imprudent." 

" He is imprudent — he always was," replied Mrs. 
Grantly, speaking from under the comfortable bed- 
clothes. " There 's nothing new in that." 

"No, my dear, there's nothing new — I know 
that; but, at the present juncture of affairs, such 
imprudence is — is — I'll tell you what, my dear, 
if he does not take care what he 's about, John Bold 
will be off with Eleanor." 

" I think he will, whether papa takes care or no ; 
and why not ? " 

" Why not I " almost screamed the archdeacon, 
giving so rough a pull at his nightcap as almost to 
bring it over his nose; " why not I — that pestilent, 
interfering upstart, John Bold — the most vulgar 
young person I ever met ! Do you know that he is 
meddling with your father's affairs in a most un- 
called for — most " And being at a loss for an 

epithet sufficiently injurious, he finished his ex- 
pressions of horror by muttering, ^' Good heavens I " 
in a manner that had been found very efficacious in 
clerical meetings of the diocese. He must for the 
moment have forgotten where he was. 

" As to his vulgarity, archdeacon," (Mrs. Grantly 

had never assumed a more familiar term than this in 
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addressing her husband), ^^ I don't agree with you. 
Not that I like Mr. Bold — he is a great deal too 
conceited for me; but then Eleanor does, and it 
would be the best thing in the world for papa if they 
were to marry. Bold would never trouble himself 
about Hiram's Hospital if he were papa's son-in-law." 
And the lady turned herself round imder the bed- 
clothes, in a manner to which the doctor was well 
accustomed, and which told him, as plainly as words, 
that as far as she was concerned the subject was over 
for that night. 

" Good heavens I " murmured the doctor again — he 
was evidently much put beside himself. 

Dr. Grantly is by no means a bad man; he is 
exactly the man which such an education as his was 
most likely to form ; his intellect being sufficient for 
such a place in the world, but not sufficient to put 
him in advance of it. He performs with a rigid 
constancy such of the duties of a parish clergyman 
as are, to his thinking, above the sphere of his curate, 
but it is as an archdeacon that he shines. 

We believe, as a general rule, that either a bishop 
or his archdeacons have sinecures: where a bishop 
works, archdeacons have but little to do, and vice 
versa. In the diocese of Barchester the Archdeacon 
of Barchester does the work. In that capacity he 
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is diligent^ authoritative^ and^ as his friends particu- 
larly boasts judicious. His great fault is an overbearing 
assurance of the virtues and claims of his order^ and 
his great foible is an equally strong confidence in the 
dignity of his own manner and the eloquence of his 
own words. He is a moral man, believing the 
precepts which he teaches, and believing also that 
he acts up to them ; though we cannot say that he 
would give his coat to the man who took his cloak, 
or that he is prepared to forgive his brother even 
seven times. He is severe enough in exacting his 
dues, considering that any laxity in this respect 
would endanger the security of the church; and, 
could he have his way, he would consign to dark- 
ness and perdition, not only every individual reformer, 
but every committee and every commission that 
would even dare to ask a question respecting the 
appropriation of church revenues. 

" They are church revenues : the laity admit it. 
Surely the church is able to administer her own 
revenues." 'T was thus he was accustomed to argue, 
when the sacrilegious doings of Lord John Russell 
and others were discussed either at Barchester or 
at Oxford. 

It was no wonder that Dr. Grantly did not like 
John Bold, and that his wife's suggestion, that he 
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should become closely connected with such a man 
dismayed him. To give him his due^ the archdeacon 
never wanted courage ; he was quite willing to meet 
his enemy on any fields and with any weapon. He 
had that belief in his own arguments that he felt 
sure of success, could he only be sure of a fair fight 
on the part of his adversary. He had no idea that 
John Bold could really prove that the income of the 
hospital was malappropriated ; why, then, should 
peace be sought for on such base terms? What! 
bribe an unbelieving enemy of the church with the 
sister-in-law of one dignitary, and the daughter of 
another — with a young lady whose connections with 
the diocese and chapter of Barchester were so close 
as to give her an undeniable claim to a husband 
endowed with some of its sacred wealth! When 
Dr. Grantly talks of unbelieving enemies, he does 
not mean to imply want of belief in the doctrines of 
the church, but an equally dangerous scepticism as to 
its purity in money matters. 

Mrs. Grantly is not usually deaf to the claims of 
the high order to which she belongs. She and her 
husband rarely disagree as to the tone with which 
the church should be defended ; how singular, then, 
that in such a case as this she should be willing to 
succumb! The archdeacon again murmurs ^'Good 
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heavens !" as he lays himself beside her^ but he does 
BO in a voice audible only to himself^ and he repeats 
it till sleep relieves him from deep thought. 

Mr. Harding himself has seen no reason why his 
daughter should not love John Bold. He has not 
been unobservant of her feelings, and perhaps his 
deepest regret at the part which he fears Bold 
is about to take regarding the hospital, arises from a 
dread that he may be separated from his daughter, 
or that she may be separated from the man she loves. 
He has never spoken to Eleanor about her lover ; he 
is the last man in the world to allude to such a 
subject unconsulted, even with his own daughter; 
and had he considered that he had ground to disap- 
prove of Bold, he would have removed her, or for- 
bidden him his house ; but he saw no such ground. 
He would probably have preferred a second clerical 
son-in-law, for Mr. Harding, also, is attached to his 
order; and, failing in that, he would at any rate 
have wished that so near a connection should have 
thought alike with him on church matters. He 
would not, however, reject the man his daughter 
loved because he differed on such subjects with himself. 

Hitherto Bold had taken no steps in the matter 
in any way annoying to Mr. Harding personally. 
Some months since, after a severe battle^ which cost 
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him not a little^ he gained a victory over a certain 
old turnpike woman in the neighbourhood, of 'whose 
charges another old woman had complained to him. 
He got the act of Parliament relating to the trust, 
found that his protegie had been wrongly taxed, rode 
through the gate himself, paying the toll, then 
brought an action against the gate-keeper, and 
proved that all people coming up a certain by-lane, 
and going down a certain other by-lane, were toll 
free. The fame of his success spread widely abroad, 
and he began to be looked on as the upholder of 
the rights of the poor of Barchester. Not long after 
this success, he heard from different quarters that 
Hiram's bedesmen were treated as paupers, whereas 
the property to which they were, in effect, heirs, was 
very large; and he was instigated by the lawyer 
whom he had employed in the case of the turnpike, 
to call upon Mr. Chadwick for a statement as to the 
funds of the estate. 

Bold had often expressed his indignation at the 
malappropriation of church funds in general, in the 
hearing of his friend the precentor; but the con- 
versation had never referred to anything at Barches- 
ter ; and when Finney, the attorney, induced him to 
interfere with the affairs of the hospital, it was 
against Mr. Chadwick that his efforts were to be 
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directed. Bold soon found that if he interfered with 
Mr. Chadwick as steward, he must also interfere with 
Mr. Harding as warden; and though he regretted 
the situation in which this would place him, he was 
not the man to flinch from his undertaking from 
personal motives. 

As soon as he had determined to take the matter 
in hand, he set about his work with his usual energy. 
He got a copy of John Hiram's will, of the wording 
of which he made himself perfectly master. He 
ascertained the extent of the property, and as nearly 
as he could the value of it ; and made out a schedule 
of what he was informed was the present distribution 
of its income. Armed with these particulars^ he 
called on Mr. Chadwick, having given that gentle- 
man notice of his visit ; and asked him for a state- 
ment of the income and expenditure of the hospital 
for the last twenty-five years. 

This was of course refused, Mr. Chadwick alleg- 
ing that he had no authority for making public the 
concerns of a property in managing which he was 
only a paid servant. 

*^ And who is competent to give you that authority, 
Mr. Chadwick ? " asked Bold. 
J " Only those who employ me, Mr. Bold," said the 
steward. 
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" And who are those, Mr. Chadwick ? " demanded 
Bold. 

Mr. Chadwick begged to say that if these 
inquiries were made merely out of curiosity, he 
must decline answering them : if Mr. Bold had any 
ulterior proceeding in view, perhaps it would be 
desirable that any necessary information should 
be sought for in a professional way by a pro- 
fessional man. Mr. Chadwick's attorneys were 
Messrs. Cox and Cummins, of Lincoln's Inn. Mr. 
Bold took down the address of Cox and Cummins, 
remarked that the weather was cold for the time of 
the year, and wished Mr. Chadwick good morning. 
Mr. Chadwick said it was cold for June, and bowed 
him out. 

He at once went to his lawyer, Finney. Now, 
Bold was not very fond of his attorney, but, as he 
said, he merely wanted a man who knew the forms of 
law, and who would do what he was told for his 
money. He had no idea of putting himself in the 
hands of a lawyer. He wanted law from a lawyer 
as he did a coat from a tailor, because he could not 
make it so well himself; and he thought Finney 
the fittest man in Barchester for his purpose. In 
one respect, at any rate, he was right : Finney was 
humility itself. 
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Finney advised an instant letter to Cox and 
Cummins^ mindful of his six-and-eightpence. " Slap 
at them at once^ Mr. Bold ; demand categoricallj 
and explicitly a full statement of the affairs of the 
hospital." 

" Suppose I were to see Mr. Harding first," sug- 
gested Bold. 

*«Yes, yes, by all means," said the acquiescing 
Finney; ^Hhough, perhaps, as Mr. Harding is no 
man of business, it may lead — lead to some little 
difficulties ; but perhaps you 're right. Mr. Bold, I 
don't think seeing Mr. Harding can do any harm." 
Finney saw from the expression of his client's face 
that he intended to have his own way. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE BISHOP OP BAKCHESTER. 

Bold at once repaired to the hospital. The day 
was now far advanced^ but he knew that Mr. Harding 
dined in the summer at four^ that Eleanor was ac- 
customed to drive in the evening, and that he might 
therefore probably find Mr. Harding alone. It 
was between seven and eight when he reached the 
slight iron gate leading into the precentor's garden, 
and though, as Mr. Chadwick observed, the day had 
been cold for June, the evening was mild, and 
soft, and sweet. The little gate was open. As he 
raised the latch he heard the notes of Mr. Harding's 
violoncello from the far end of the garden, and, 
advancing before the house and across the lawn, he 
found him playing: and not without an audience. 
The musician was seated in a garden-chair just within 
the summer-house, so as to allow the violoncello 
which he held between his knees to rest upon the 
dry stone flooring ; before him stood a rough music 
desk, on which was open a page of that dear sacred 
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book^ that much-laboured and much-loved volume 
of church music^ which had cost so many guineas ; 
and around sat, and lay, and stood, and leaned, ten of 
the twelve old men who dwelt with him beneath old 
John Hiram's roof. The two reformers were not 
there. I will not say that in their hearts they were 
conscious of any wrong done or to be done to their 
mild warden, but latterly they had kept aloof from 
him, and his music was no longer to their taste. 

It was amusing to see the positions, and eager 
listening faces of these well-to-do old men. I will 
not say that they all appreciated the music which 
they heard, but they were intent on appearing to do so ; 
pleased at being where they were, they were deter- 
mined, as far as in them lay, to give pleasure in return; 
and they were not unsuccessful. It gladdened the 
precentor's heart to think that the old bedesmen whom 
he loved so well, admired the strains which were to 
him so full of almost ecstatic joy ; and he used to 
boast that such was the air of the hospital, as to 
make it a precinct specially fit for the worship of 
St. Cecilia. 

Immediately before him, on the extreme comer of 
the bench which ran round the summer-house, sat 
one' old man, with his handkerchief smoothly lain 
upon his knees, who did enjoy the moment, or acted 
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enjoyment well. He was one on whose large frame 
many years, for he was over eighty, had made small 
havoc, — he was still an upright, burly, handsome 
figure, with an open, ponderous brow, round which 
clung a few, though very few, thin grey locks. 
The coarse black gown of the hospital, the breeches, 
and buckled shoes became him well ; and as he sat 
with his hands folded on his staff, and his chin restinor 
on his hands, he was such a listener as most musi- 
cians would be glad to welcome. 

This man was certainly the pride of the hospital. 
It had always been the custom that one should be 
selected as being to some extent in authority over 
the others ; and though Mr. Bunce, for such was his 
name, and so he was always designated by his 
inferior brethren, had no greater emoluments than 
they, he had assumed, and well knew how to main- 
tain, the dignity of his elevation. The precentor 
delighted to call him his sub-warden, and was not 
ashamed, occasionally, when no other guest was 
there, to bid him sit down by the same parlour fire, 
and drink the full glass of port which was placed 
near him. Bunce never went without the second 
glass, but no entreaty ever made him take a third. 

*^ Well, well, Mr. Harding ; you 're too good, 
much too good," he 'd always say, as the second glass 
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was filled ; but when that was druuk, and the half- 
hour over, Buuce stood erect, and with a benediction 
which his patron Talued, retired to his own abode. 
Ue knew the world too well to risk the comfort of 
such halcyon moments, by prolonging them till they 
were disagreeable. 

Mr. Bunce, aa may be imagined, was moat strongly 
opposed to innovation. Not even Dr. Grantly had 
a more holy horror of those who would interfere 
in the affaire of the hospital; he was every inch 
a churchman, and though he was not very fond 
of Dr. Grantly personally, that arose from there 
not being room in the hospital for two people so 
much alike as the doctor and himself, rather than 
from any dissimilarity in feeling. Mr. Bunce was 
inclined to think that the warden and himself could 
manage the hospital without further assistance ; and 
that, though the bishop was the constitutional visitor, 
and as such entitled to special reverence from all 
connected with John Hiram's will, John Hiram 
never intended that his ailairs should be interfered 
with by an archdeacon. 

At the present moment, however, these cares were 
off hia mind, and he was looking at his warden, aa 
though he thought the music heavenly, and the 
musician hardly less so. 
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As Bold walked silently over the lawn, Mr. 
Harding did not at first perceive him, and continued 
to draw his bow slowly across the plaintive wires ; 
but he soon found from his audience that some 
stranger was there, and looking up, began to welcome 
his young friend with frank hospitality. 

" Pray, Mr. Harding ; pray don't let me disturb 
you," said Bold ; " you know how fond I am of 
sacred music." 

" Oh ! it 's nothing," said the precentor, shutting up 
the book, and then opening it again as he saw the 
delightfully imploring look of his old friend Bunce. 
Oh, Bunce, Bunce, Bunce, I fear that after all thou 
art but a flatterer. " Well, I'll just finish it then; 
it 's a favourite little bit of Bishop's ; and then, Mr. 
Bold, we'll have a stroll and a chat till Eleanor 
comes in and gives us tea." And so Bold sat down 
on the soft turf to listen, or rather to think how, 
after such sweet harmony, he might best introduce a 
theme of so much discord, to disturb the peace of 
him who was so ready to welcome him kindly. 

Bold thought that the performance was soon over, 
for he felt that he had a somewhat difiScuIt task, 
and he almost regretted the final leave-taking of the 
last of the old men, slow as they were in going 
through their adieus. 
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Bold's heart was in his mouthy as the precentor 
made some ordinary but kind remark as to the 
friendliness of the visit. 

/^ One evening call," said he, " is worth ten in 
the morning. It 's all formality in the morning ; real 
social talk never begins till after dinner. That 's 
why I dine early, so as to get as much as I can 
of it." 

" Quite true, Mr. Harding," said the other ; ** but 
I fear I Ve reversed the order of things, and I owe 
you much apology for troubling you on business at 
such an hour ; but it is on business that I have called 
just now." 

Mr. Harding looked blank and annoyed; there 
was something in the tone of the young man's voice, 
which told him that the interview was intended to 
be disagreeable, and he shrank back at finding his 
kindly greeting so repulsed. 

** I wish to speak to you about the hospital," con- 
tinued Bold. 

" Well, well, anything I can tell you I shall be 
most happy " 

" It 's about the accounts." 

*' Then, my dear fellow, I can tell you nothing, 
for I 'm as ignorant as a child. All I know is, that 
they pay me 800/. a year. Go to Chadwick, he 
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knows all about the accounts ; and now tell me^ will 
poor Mary Jones ever get the use of her lunb 
again ? " 

** Well, I think she will, if she 's carefiil ; but, 
Mr. Harding, I hope you won't object to discuss 
with me what I have to say about the hospital." 

Mr. Harding gave a deep, long-drawn sigh. He 
did object, very strongly object, to discuss any such 
subject with John Bold; but he had not the business 
tact of Mr. Chadwick, and did not know how to 
relieve himself from the coming evil; he sighed sadly, 
but made no answer. 

" I have the greatest regard for you, Mr. Har- 
ding," continued Bold ; " the truest respect, the 
most sincere " 

" Thank ye, thank ye, Mr. Bold," Interjaculated 
the precentor somewhat impatiently; **I'm much 
obliged, but never mind that ; I 'm as likely to be in 
the wrong as another man — quite as likely." 

" But, Mr. Harding, I must express what I feel, 
lest you should think there is personal enmity in 
what I 'm going to do." 

** Personal enmity ! Going to do ! Why you 're 
not going to cut my throat, nor put me into the 
Ecclesiastical Court " 

Bold tried to laugh, but he couldn't. He was 
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quite in earnest^ and determined in his course, and 
could n't make a joke of it. He walked on awhile 
in silence before he recommenced his attack, during 
which Mr. Harding, who had still the bow in his 
hand, played rapidly on an imaginary violoncello. 
^^ I fear there is reason to think that John Hiram's 
will is not carried out to the letter, Mr. Harding," 
said the young man at last ; ^^ and I have been asked 
to see into it." 

" Very well, I 've no objection on earth ; and now 
we need not say another word about it" 

" Only one word more, Mr. Harding. Chadwick 
has referred me to Cox and Cummins, and I think 
it my duty to apply to them for some statement 
about the hospital. In what I do I may appear to 
be interfering with you, and I hope you will forgive 
me for doing so." 

** Mr. Bold," said the other, stopping, and speak- 
ing with some solemnity, " if you act justly, say 
nothing in this matter but the truth, and use no 
unfair weapons in carrying out your purposes, I 
shall have nothing to forgive. I presume you think 
I am not entitled to the income I receive from the 
hospital, and that others are entitled to it. Whatever 
some may do, I shall never attribute to you base 
motives because you hold an opinion opposed to my 
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own, and adverse to my interests : pray do wliat you 
consider to be your duty ; I can give you no assist- 
ance, neither will I offer you any obstacle. Let me, 
however, suggest to you, that you can in no wise 
forward your views nor I mine, by any discussion 
between us. Here comes Eleanor and the ponies, 
and we '11 go in to tea." 

Bold, however, felt that he could not sit down at 
ease with Mr. Harding and his daughter after what 
had passed, and therefore excused himself with 
much awkward apology ; and merely raising his hat 
and bowing as he passed Eleanor and the poney 
chair, left her in disappointed amazement at his de- 
parture. 

Mr. Harding's demeanour certainly impressed 
Bold with a full conviction, that the warden felt 
that he stood on strong grounds, and almost made 
him think that he was about to interfere without 
due warrant in the private affairs of a just and 
honourable man ; but Mr. Harding himself was 
anything but satisfied with his own view of the 
case. 

In the first place, he wished for Eleanor's sake to 
think well of Bold and to like him, and yet he 
could not but feel disgusted at the arrogance of his 
conduct. What right had he to say that John 
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Hiram's will was not fairly carried out ? But then 
the question would arise within his hearty Was that 
will fairly acted on ? Did John Hiram mean that 
the warden of his hospital should receive considerably 
more out of the legacy than all the twelve old men 
together for whose behoof the hospital was built ? 
Could it be possible that John Bold was right, and 
that the reverend warden of the hospital had been for 
the last ten years and more the unjust recipient of 
an income legally and equitably belonging to others? 
What if it should be proved before the light of day 
that he, whose life had been so happy, so quiet, so 
respected, had absorbed 8000/., to which he had no 
title, and which he could never repay ? I do not say 
that he feared that such was really the case; but the 
first shade of doubt now fell across his mind, and 
from this evening, for many a long, long day, our 
good, kind, loving warden was neither happy nor 
at ease. 

Thoughts of this kind, these first moments of 
much misery, oppressed Mr. Harding as he sat 
sipping his tea, absent and ill at ease. Poor 
Eleanor felt that all was not right, but her ideas as 
to the cause of the evening's discomfort did not go 
beyond her lover, and his sudden and uncivil 
departure : she thought there must have been some 
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quarrel between Bold and her father, and she was 
half angry with both, though she did not attempt to 
explain to herself why she was so. 

Mr. Harding thought long and deeply over these 
things, both before he went to bed, and after it, as 
he lay awake, questioning within himself the validity 
of his claim to the income which he enjoyed. It 
seemed clear at any rate that, however unfortunate 
he might be at having been placed in such a position, 
no one could say that he ought either to have 
refused the appointment first, or to have rejected the 
income afterwards. All the world — meaning the 
ecclesiastical world as confined to the English church 
— knew that the wardenship of the Barchester Hos- 
pital was a snug sinecure, but no one had ever been 
blamed for accepting it. To how much blame, 
however, would he have been open had he rejected it ! 
How mad would he have been thought had he de- 
clared, when the situation was vacant and offered to 
him, that he had scruples as to receiving 800/. a year 
from John Hiram's property, and that he had rather 
some stranger should possess it! How would Dr. 
Grantly have shaken his wise head, and have con- 
sulted with his friends in the close as to some decent 
retreat for the coming insanity of the poor minor 
canon I If he was right in accepting the place, it 
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was clear to him also that he would be wrong in 
rejecting any part of the income attached to it. The 
patronage was a valuable appanage of the bishopric ; 
and surely it would not be his duty to lessen the 
value of that preferment which had been bestowed 
on himself; surely he was bound to stand by his 
order. 

But somehow these arguments, though they 
seemed logical, were not satisfactory. Was John 
Hiram's will fairly carried out? that was the true 
question : and if not, was it not his especial duty to 
see that this was done, — his especial duty, whatever 
injury it might do to his order, — however ill such 
duty might be received by his patron and his friends ? 
At the idea of his friends, his mind turned unhappily 
to his son-in-law: he knew well how strongly he 
would be supported by Dr. Grantly, if he could 
bring himself to put his case into the archdeacon's 
hands, and to allow him to fight the battle; but he 
knew also that he would find no sympathy there for 
his doubts, no friendly feeling, no inward comfort. 
Dr. Grantly would be ready enough to take up his 
cudgel against all comers on behalf of the church 
militant, but he would do so on the distasteful 
ground of the church's infallibility. Such a contest 
would give no comfort to Mr. Harding's doubts; he 
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was not so anxious to prove himself right, as to 
be so. 

I have said before that Dr. Grantly was the 
working man of the diocese, and that his father the 
bishop was somewhat inclined to an idle life : so it 
was ; but the bishop, though he had never been an 
active man, was one whose qualities had rendered 
him dear to all who knew him. He was the very 
opposite to his son ; he was a bland and a kind old 
man, opposed by every feeling to authoritative 
demonstrations and episcopal ostentation. It was 
perhaps well for him, in his situation, that his son 
had early in life been able to do that which he could 
not well do when he was younger, and which he 
could not have done at all now that he was over 
seventy. The bishop knew how to entertain the 
clergy of his diocese, to talk easy small talk with the 
rectors' wives, and put curates at their ease ; but it 
required the strong hand of the archdeacon to deal 
with such as were refractory either in their doctrines 
or their lives. 

The bishop and Mr. Harding loved each other 
warmly. They had grown old together, and had 
together spent many, many years in clerical pursuits 
and clerical conversation. When one of them was 
a bishop and the other only a minor canon they were 
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even then much together; but since their children 
had married^ and Mr. Harding had become warden 
and precentor^ they were all in all to each other. 
I will not say that they managed the diocese 
between them^ but they spent much time in dis- 
cussing the man who did, and in forming little plans 
to mitigate his wrath against church delinquents, 
and soften his aspirations for church dominion. 

Mr. Harding determined to open his mind, and 
confess his doubts to his old friend ; and to him he 
went on the morning after John Bold's uncourteous 
yisit. 

Up to this period no rumour of these cruel pro- 
ceedings against the hospital had reached the bishop's 
ears. He had doubtless heard that men existed who 
questioned his right to present to a sinecure of 800/. 
a year, as he had heard from time to time of some 
special immorality or disgraceful disturbance in the 
usually decent and quiet city of Barchester : but all 
he did, and all he was called on to do, on such oc- 
casions, was to shake his head, and to beg his son, 
the great dictator, to see that no harm happened to 
the church. 

It was a long story that Mr. Harding had to tell 
before he made the bishop comprehend his own view 
of the case ; but we need not follow him through the 
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tale. At first the bishop counselled but one step> 
recommended but one remedy^ had but one medicine 
in his whole pharmacopeia strong enough to touch so 
grave a disorder — he prescribed the archdeacon. 
" Refer him to the archdeacon," he repeated, as Mr. 
Harding spoke of Bold and his visit. " The arch- 
deacon will set you quite right about that," he kindly 
said, when his friend spoke with hesitation of the 
justness of his cause. ^^ No man has got up all that 
so well as the archdeacon;" but the dose, though 
large, failed to quiet the patient ; indeed it almost 
produced nausea. 

" But, bishop," said he, " did you ever read John 
Hiram's wiU?" 

The bishop thought probably he had, thirty-five 
years ago, when first instituted to his see, but could 
not state positively: however, he very well knew 
that he had the absolute right to present to the war- 
denship, and that the income of the warden had been 
regularly settled. 

" But, bishop, the question is, who has the power 
to settle it? If, as this young man says, the will 
provides that the proceeds of the property are to be 
divided into shares, who has the power to alter these 
provisions ? " The bishop had an indistinct idea that 
they altered themselves by the lapse of years; that a 
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kind of ecclesiastical statute of limitation barred the 
rights of the twelve bedesmen to any increase of 
income arising from the increased value of property. 
He said something about tradition ; more of the many 
learned men who by their practice had confirmed 
the present arrangement ; then went at some length 
into the propriety of maintaining the due difference 
in rank and income between a beneficed clergyman^ 
and certain poor old men who were dependent on 
charity; and concluded his argument by another 
reference to the archdeacon. 

The precentor sat thoughtfully gaang at the fire, 
and listening to the good-natured reasoning of his 
friend. What the bishop said had a sort of comfort 
in it, but it was not a sustaining comfort. It made 
Mr. Harding feel that many others — indeed, all others 
of his own order — would think him right; but it 
failed to prove to him that he truly was so. 

^^ Bishop," said he, at last, after both had sat silent 
for a while, ** I should deceive you and myself too, 
if I did not tell you that I am very unhappy about 
this. Suppose that I cannot bring myself to agree 
with Dr. Grantly 1 — that I find, after inquiry, that 
the young man is right, and that I am wrong — what 
then?" 

The two men were sitting near each other — so 
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near^ that the bishop was able to lay his hand upon 
the other's knee, and he did so with a gentle pre8« 
sure. Mr. Harding well knew what that pressure 
meant. The bbhop had no further argument to 
adduce ; he could not fight for the cause as his son 
would do; he could not prove all the precentor's 
doubts to be groundless; but he could sympathise 
with his friend, and he did so ; and Mr. Hardbg 
felt that he had received that for which he came. 
There was another period of silence, after which, 
the bishop asked with a degree of irritable energy, 
very unusual with him, whether this ** pestilent in- 
truder" (meaning John Bold) had any friends in 
Barchester. 

Mr. Harding had fully made up his mind to tell 
the bishop everything; to speak of his daughter's 
love, as well as his own troubles ; to talk of John 
Bold in his double capacity of future son-in-law and 
present enemy ; and though he felt it to be suf- 
ficiently disagreeable, now was his time to do it. 

" He is very intimate at my own house, bishop." 
The bishop stared; he was not so far gone in or- 
thodoxy and church-military as his son, but still he 
could not bring himself to understand how so de- 
clared an enemy of the establishment could be ad- 
mitted on terms of intimacy into the house, not only 
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of 80 firm a pillar as Mr. Harding, but one so much 
injured as the warden of the hospitaL 

** Indeed, I like Mr. Bold much, personally," con- 
tinued the disinterested victim ; *^ and to tell you the 
^ truth,'" — he hesitated as he brought out the dread- 
ful tidings, — ** I have sometimes thought it not im- 
probable that he would be my second son-in-law." 
The bishop did not whistle; we believe that they 
lose the power of doing so on being consecrated; 
and that in thes.e days one might as easily meet a 
corrupt judge as a whistling bishop ; but he looked 
as though he would have done so, but for his apron. 

What a brother-in-law for the archdeacon ! what 
an alliance for Barchester close I what a connexion 
for even the episcopal palace! The bishop, in his 
simple mind, felt no doubt that John Bold, had he 
so much power, would shut up all cathedrals, and 
probably all parish churches; distribute all tithes 
among Methodists, Baptists, and other savage tribes ; 
utterly annihilate the sacred bench, and make shovel 
hats and lawn sleeves as illegal as cowls, sandals, and 
sackcloth! Here was a nice man to be initiated 
into the comfortable arcana of ecclesiastical snug- 
geries; one who doubted the integrity of parsons, 
and probably disbelieved the Trinity ! 

Mr. Harding saw what an effect his communi- 
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cation had made, and almost repented the openness 
of his disclosure; he, however, did what he could 
to moderate the grief of his friend and patron. ** I 
did not say that there is any engagement between 
them. Had there been, Eleanor would have told 
me : I know her well enough to be assured that she 
would have done so ; but I see that they are fond of 
each other ; and as a man and a father, I have had 
no objection to urge against their intimacy." 
• " But, Harding," said the bishop, ** how are you 
to oppose him, if he is your son-in-law ? " 

" I don't mean to oppose him ; it is he who op- 
poses me : if anything is to be done in defence, I 
suppose Chadwick will do it. I suppose " 

" Oh, the archdeacon will see to that : were the 
young man twice his brother-in-law, the archdeacon 
will never be deterred from doing what he feels to 
be right." 

Mr. Harding reminded the bishop that the arch- 
deacon and the reformer were not yet brothers, and 
very probably never would be ; exacted from him a 
promise that Eleanor's name should not be men- 
tioned in any discussion between the father bishop 
and son archdeacon respecting the hospital ; and then 
took his departure, leaving his poor old friend be- 
wildered, amazed, and confounded. 
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CHAP IV. 

HIBAM's BEDESMEJSr. 

The parties most interested in the movement which 
is about to set Barchester by the ears, were not the 
foremost to discuss the merit o f the question, as is 
often the case ; but when the bishop, the arch- 
deacon, the warden, the steward, and Messrs. Cox 
and Cummins, were all busy with the matter, each 
in his own way, it is not to be supposed that Hiram's 
bedesmen themselves were altogether passive spec- 
tators. Finney, the attorney, had been among them, 
asking sly questions, and raising immoderate hopes, 
creating a party hostile to the warden, and es- 
tablishing a corps in the enemy's camp, as he figu- 
ratively calls it to himself. Poor old men ; whoever 
may be righted or wronged by this inquiry, they at 
any rate will assuredly be only injured ; to them it 
can only be an unmixed evil. How can their lot be 
improved ? all their wants are supplied ; every com- 
fort is administered ; they have warm houses, good 
clothes, plentiful diet, and rest after a life of labour ; 
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and above all, that treasure so inestimable in de- 
clining years, a true and kind friend to listen to their 
sorrows, watch over their sickness, and administer 
comfort as regards this world, and the world to 
come! 

John Bold sometimes thinks of this, when he is 
talking loudly of the rights of the bedesmen, whom 
he has taken under his protection ; but he quiets the 
suggestion within his breast with the high-sounding 
name of justice — " fiat justitia ruat coelum." These 
old men should, by rights, have one hundred pounds 
a year instead of one shilling and sixpence a day, 
and the warden should have two hundred or three 
hundred pounds instead of eight hundred pounds. 
What is unjust must be wrong; what is wrong 
should be righted ; and if he declined the task, who 
else would do it ? 

**Each one of you is clearly entitled to one 
hundred pounds a year by common law : " such had 
been the important whisper made by Finney into the 
ears of Abel Handy, and by him retailed to his 
eleven brethren. 

Too much must not be expected from the flesh 
and blood even of John Hiram's bedesmen, and the 
positive promise of one hundred a year to each of the 
twelve old men, had its way with most of them. The 
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great Bunce was not to be wiled away, and was 
upheld in his orthodoxy by two adherents. Abel 
Handy, who was the leader of the aspirants after 
wealth, had, alas, a stronger following. No less 
than five of the twelve soon believed that his views 
were just, making with their leader a moiety of 
the hospital. The other three, volatile unstable 
minds, vacillated between the two chieftains, now 
led away by the hope of gold, now anxious to pro- 
pitiate the powers that still existed. 

It had been proposed to address a petition to the 
bishop as visiter, praying his lordship to see justice 
done to the legal recipients of John Hiram's Charity, 
and to send copies of this petition and of the reply it 
would elicit, to all the leading London papers, and 
thereby to obtain notoriety for the subject. This 
it was thought would pave the way for ulterior legal 
proceedings. It would have been a great thing to 
have had the signatures and marks of all the twelve 
injured legatees ; but this was impossible : Bunce 
would have cut his hand off sooner than have signed 
it. It was then suggested by Finney that if even 
eleven could be induced to sanction the document, 
the one obstinate recusant might have been repre- 
sented as unfit to judge on such a question, — in fact, 
as being non compos mentis^ — and the petition would 
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have been taken as representing the feeling of the 
men. But this could not be done : Bunce's friends 
were as firm as himself, and as yet only six crosses 
adorned the document. It was the more provoking, 
as Bunco himself could write his name legibly, and 
one of those three doubting souls had for years boasted 
of like power, and possessed, indeed, a Bible, in which 
he was proud to show his name written by himself 
some thirty years ago — " Job Skulpit; " but it was 
thought that Job Skulpit, having forgotten his 
scholarship, on that account recoiled from the pe- 
tition, and that the other doubters would follow as 
he led them. A petition signed by half the hospital 
would have but a poor effect. 

It was in Skulpit's room that the petition was 
now lying, waiting such additional signatures as 
Abel Handy, by his eloquence, could obtain for it. 
The six marks it bore were duly attested, thus : — 

his his his 

Abel 4- Handy, Gregy -f Moody, Mathew -f Spriggs, 
mark mark mark 

&c., and places were duly designated in pencil for 
those brethren who were now expected to join : 
for Skulpit alone was left a spot on which his 
genuine signature might be written in fair clerklike 
style. Handy had brought in the document, and 
spread it out on the small deal table, and was now 
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standing hj it persuasive and eager. Moody had 
followed with an inkhorn, carefully left behind by 
Finney ; and Spriggs bore aloft, as though it were a 
sword, a well-worn ink-black pen, which from time 
to time he endeavoured to thrust into Skulpit's un- 
willing hand. 

With the learned man were his two abettors in 
indecision, William Gazy and Jonathan Crumple. 
If ever the petition were to be forwarded, now was 
the time, so said Mr. Finney; and great was the 
anxiety on the part of those whose one hundred 
pounds a year, as they believed, mainly depended on 
the document in question. 

*^ To be kept out of all that money," as the ava- 
ricious Moody had muttered to his friend Handy, 
" by an old fool saying that he can write his own 
name like his betters." 

" Well Job," said Handy, trying to impart to his 
own sour, ill-omened visage a smile of approbation, 
in which he greatly failed ; " so you 're ready now, 
Mr. Finney says ; here 's the place, d'ye see," — and he 
put his huge brown finger down on the dirty paper, — 
" name or mark, it 's all one. Come along, old boy ; 
if so be we 're to have the spending of this money, 
why the sooner the better — that's my maxim." 

** To be sure," said Moody ; ** we a'n't none of us 
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80 young : we can't stay waiting for old Catgut no 
longer." 

It was thus these miscreants named our excellent 
friend : the nickname he could easily have forgiven, 
but the allusion to the divine source of all his melo- 
dious joy would have irritated even him. Let us 
hope he never knew the insult. 

" Only think, old Billy Gazy," said Spriggs, who 
rejoiced in greater youth than his brethren, but 
having fallen into a fire when drunk, had had one 
eye burnt out, one cheek burnt through, and one 
arm nearly burnt off, and who, therefore, in regard 
to personal appearance, was not the most prepossess- 
ing of men ; *^ a hundred a year, and all to spend : 
only think, old Billy Grazy ; " and he gave a hideous 
grin that showed off his misfortunes to their full 
extent. 

Old Billy Gazy was not alive to much enthusiasm 
— even these golden prospects did not arouse him to 
do more than rub his poor old bleared eyes with the 
cuff of his bedesman's gown, and gently mutter; 
* he did n't know, not he ; he did n't know.' 

** But you 'd know, Jonathan," continued Spriggs, 
turning to the other friend of Skulpit's, who was 
sitting on a stool by the table, gazing vacantly at 
the petition. Jonathan Crumple was a meek, mild 
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man^ who had known better days; his means had 
been wasted by bad children, who had made his life 
wretched till he had been received into the hospital, 
of which he had not long been a member. Since 
that day he had known neither sorrow nor trouble, 
and this attempt to fill him with new hopes was, 
indeed, a cruelty. 

** A hundred a year 's a nice thing, for sartain, 
neighbour Spriggs," said he : "I once had nigh to 
that myself, but it did n't do me no good." And he 
gave a low sigh, as he thought of the children of his 
own loins who had robbed him. 

" And shall have again, Joe," said Handy ; *^ and 
will have some one to keep it right and tight for you 
this time." 

Crumple sighed again — he had learned the im- 
potency of worldly wealth, and would have been 
satisfied, if left untempted, to have remained happy 
with one and sixpence a day. 

" Come, Skulpit," repeated Handy, getting im- 
patient, "you're not going to go along with old 
Bunce in helping that parson to rob us all. Take 
the pen, man, and right yourself. Well," he added, 
seeing that Skulpit still doubted, " to see a man as 
is afraid to stand by hisself, is, to my thinking, the 
meanest thing as is." 
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^*Sink them all for parsons, says I," growled 
Moody ; " hungry beggars, as never thinks their 
bellies full till they have robbed all and every 
thing." 

" Who 's to harm you, man?" argued Spriggs : " let 
them look never so black at you, they can't get you 
put out when you're once in — no, not old Catgut, 
with Calves to help him I " I am sorry to say the 
archdeacon himself was designated by this scurrilous 
allusion to his nether person. 

" A hundred a year to win, and nothing to lose," 
continued Handy, " my eyes ! — Well, how a man 's to 
doubt about sich a bit of cheese as that passes me — 
but some men is timorous — some men is born with 
no pluck in them — some men is cowed at the very 
first sight of a gen'leman's coat and waistcoat" 

Oh, Mr. Harding, if you had but taken the arch- 
deacon's advice in that disputed case, when Joe 
Mutters was this ungrateful demagogue's rival 
candidate I 

" Afraid of a parson," growled Moody, with a look 
of ineffable scorn ; " I tell ye what I 'd be afraid of — 
I 'd be afraid of not getting nothing from 'em but 
just what I could take by might and right — that's 
the most I 'd be afraid on of any parson of 'em all." 

*^But," said Skulpit, apologetically, **Mr. Harding's 
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not 80 bad — he did give us twopence a day, did n't he 
now ? " 

** Twopence a day ! " exclaimed Spriggs with scorn, 
opening awfully the red cavern of his lost eye. 

"Twopence a dayl" muttered Moody with a 
curse ; " sink his twopence 1 " 

" Twopence a day I" exclaimed Handy; " and I 'm 
to go, hat in hand, and thank a chap for twoj^ence a 
day, when he owes me a hundred pounds a year : 
no, thank ye; that may do for you, but it won't for 
me. Come, I say Skulpit, are you a going to put 
your mark to this here paper, or are you not?" 

Skulpit looked round in wretched indecision to 
his two friends. « What d'ye think, Billy Gazy ?" 
said he. 

But Billy Gazy couldn't think: he made a noise 
like the bleating of an old sheep, which was intended 
to express the agony of his doubt, and again muttered 
that * he did 'nt know.' 

" Take hold, you old cripple," said Handy, thrust- 
ing the pen into poor Billy's hand : "there, so — ugh ! 
you old fool, you 've been and smeared it all — there 
— that'll do for you, — that's as good as the best 
name as ever was written :" and a big blotch of ink 
was presumed to represent Billy Gazy's acquiescence. 

** Now Jonathan," said Handy, turning to Crumple. 
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"A hundred a year's a nice thing, for sartain," 
again argued Crumple. "Well, neighbour Skulpit, 
how's it to be?" 

** Oh, please yourself," said Skulpit; "please your- 
self, and you '11 please me." . 

The pen was thrust into Crumple's hand, and a 
faint, wandering, meaningless sign was made, be- 
tokening such sanction and authority as Jonathan 
Crumple was able to convey. 

" Come Joe," said Handy, softened by success, 
** don't let 'em have to say that old Bunco has a man 
like you under his thumb — a man that always holds 
his head in the hospital as high as Bunco himself, 
though you 're never axed to drink wine, and sneak, 
and tell lies about your betters, as he does." 

Skulpit held the pen, and made little flourishes 
with it in the air, but still hesitated. 

" And if you '11 be said by me," continued Handy, 
"you'll not write your name to it at all, but just 
put your mark like the others," — the cloud began to 
clear from Skulpit's brow: — "we all know you can 
do it if you like, but maybe you would n't like to 
seem uppish, you know." 

" Well, the mark would be best," said Skulpit : 
" one name and the rest marks, would n't look well, 
would it?" 
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" The worst in the world," said Handy; "there — 
there:" and stooping over the petition, the learned 
clerk made a huge cross on the place left for his 
signature. 

** That's the game," said Handy, triumphantly 
pocketing the petition; ** we 're all in a boat now, that 
is, the nine of us ; and as for old Bunce, and his 

cronies, they may " But as he was hobbling off 

to the door, with a crutch on one side and a stick 
on the other, he was met by Bunce himself. 

"Well, Handy, and what may old Bunce do?" 
said the grey-haired, upright senior. 

Handy muttered something, and was departing ; 
but he was stopped in the doorway by the huge frame 
of the new comer. 

" You 've been doing no good here, Abel Handy," 
said he, " 't is plain to see that; and 'tisn't much good, 
I 'm thinking, you ever do." 

" I mind my own business, Master Bunce," 
muttered the other, "and do you do the same. It an't 
nothing to you what I does — and your spying and 
poking here won't do no good nor yet no harm." 

^* I suppose then, Joe," continued Bunce, not 
noticing his opponent, " if the truth must out, 
you've stuck your name to that petition of theirs 
at last." 
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Skulpit looked as though he were about to sink 
into nothing with shame. 

** What is it to you what he signs ?" said Handy. 
" I suppose if we all wants to ax for our own, we 
need n't ax leave of you first, Mr. Bunco, big a man 
as you are : and as to your sneaking in here, into 
Job's room when he 's busy, and where you 're not 
wanted ** 

" I 've knowed Job Skulpit, man and boy, sixty 
years," said Bunce, looking at the man of whom he 
spoke, " and that 's ever since the day he was bom. 
I knowed the mother that bore him, when she and I 
wore little wee things, picking daisies together in the 
dose yonder ; and I Ve lived under the same roof 
with him more nor ten years ; and after that I may 
come into his room without axing leave, and yet no 
sneaking neither.'' 

" So you can, Mr. Bunce," said Skulpit ; ** so you 
can, any hour, day or night." 

** And I 'm free also to tell him my mind," con- 
tinued Bunce, looking at the one man and addressing 
the other ; ^^ and I tell him now that he 's done a 
foolbh and a wrong thing : he 's turned his back upon 
one who is his best friend ; and is playing the game 
of others, who care nothing for him, whether he be 
poor or rich, well or ill, alive or dead. A hundred 
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a year ? Are the lot of you soft enough to think that 
if a hundred a year be to be given, it 's the likes of 
you that will get it?" — and he pointed to Billy 
Gazy, Spriggs, and Crumple. "Did any of us ever 
do anything worth half the money ? Was it to make 
gentlemen of us we were brought in here, when all 
the world turned against us, and we could n't longer 
earn our daily bread? A n't you all as rich in your 
ways as he in his?" — and the orator pointed to the 
side on which the warden lived. *^ A n't you 
getting all you hoped for, ay, and more than you 
hoped for ? Would n't each of you have given the 
dearest limb of his body to secure that which now 
makes you so unthankful?" 

**We wants what John Hiram left us," said 
Handy ; " we wants what 's ourn by law ; it don't 
matter what we expected ; what 's ourn by law 
should be ourn, and by goles we 'U have it." 

"Law 1" said Bunce, with all the scorn he knew 
how to command, — " law ! Did ye ever know a poor 
man yet was the better for law, or for a lawyer? 
Will Mr. Finney ever be as good to you. Job, as 
that man has been ? Will he see to you when 
you 're sick,* and comfort you when you 're wretched? 
Will he " 

" No, nor give you port wine, old boy, on cold 
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winter nights! he won't do that, will he?'* asked 
Handy : and laughing at the severity of his own wit, 
he and his colleagues retired, carrying with them, 
however, the now powerful petition. 

There is no help for spilt milk; and Mr. Bunce 
could only retire to his own room, disgusted at the 
frailty of human nature — Job Skulpit scratched his 
head — Jonathan Crumple again remarked, that, 
* for sartain, sure a hundred a year was very nice ' — 
and Billy Gazy again rubbed his eyes, and lowly 
muttered that * he did n't know.' 
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CHAP. V. 

DR. GRANTLY VISITS THE HOSPITAL. 

Though doubt and hesitation disturbed the rest of 
our poor warden, no such weakness perplexed the 
nobler breast of his son-in-law. As the indomitable 
cock preparing for the combat sharpene his spurs, 
shakes his feathers, and erects his comb, so did the 
archdeacon arrange his weapons for the coming war, 
without misocivino: and without fear. That he was 
fully confident of the justice of his cause let no one 
doubt. Many a man can Gght his battle with good 
courage, but with a doubting conscience ; such was 
not the case with Dr. Grantly. He did not believe 
in the Gospel with more assurance than he did in 
the sacred justice of all ecclesiastical revenues. 
When he put his shoulder to the wheel to defend 
the income of the present and future precentors of 
Barchester, he was animated by as strong a sense of 
a holy cause, as that which gives courage to a 
missionary in Africa, or enables a sister of mercy to 
give up the pleasures of the world for the wards of 
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a hospital. He was about to defend the holy of 
holies from the touch of the profane ; to guard the 
citadel of his church from the most rampant of its 
enemies ; to put on his good armour in the best of 
fights ; and secure, if possible, the comforts of his 
creed for coming generations of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. Such a work required no ordinary vigour ; 
and the archdeacon was, therefore, extraordinarily 
vigorous: it demanded a buoyant courage, and a 
heart happy in its toil ; and the archdeacon's heart 
was happy, and his courage was buoyant. 

He knew that he would not be able to animate his 
father-in-law with feelings like his own, but this did 
not much disturb him. He preferred to bear the 
brunt of the battle alone, and did not doubt that the 
warden would resign himself into his hands with 
passive submission. 

" Well, Mr. Chad wick," he said, walking into the 
steward's office a day or two after the signing of the 
petition as commemorated in the last chapter ; 
"anything from Cox and Cummins this morning?" 
Mr. Chadwick handed him a letter, which he read, 
stroking the tight-gaitered calf of his right leg as he 
did so. Messrs. Cox and Cummins merely said 
that they had as yet received no notice from their 
adversaries; that they could recommend no preli- 
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minaiy steps ; but that should any proceeding really 
be taken by the bedesmen, it would be expedient to 
consult that very eminent Queen's Counsel, Sir 
Abraham Haphazard. 

" I quite agree with them," siud Dr. Grantly, 
refolding the letter. ** I perfectly agree with them. 
Haphazard is no doubt the best man ; a thorough 
churchman, a sound conservative, and in every re- 
spect the best man we could get — he 's in the house, 
too, which is a great thing." 

Mr. Chadwick quite agreed. 

" You remember how completely he put down 
that scoundrel Horseman about the Bishop of Be- 
verly's income; how completely he set them all 
adrift in the earl's case." Since the question of 
St. Cross had been mooted by the public, one noble 
lord had become *^the earl/* par excellence, in the 
doctor's estimation. " How he silenced that fellow 
at Rochester. Of course we must have Haphazard ; 
and I 'U tell you what, Mr. Chadwick, we must 
take care to be in time, or the other party will 
forestall us." 

With all his admiration for Sir Abraham, the 
doctor seemed to think it not impossible that that 
great man might be induced to lend his gigantic 
powers to the side of the church's enemies. 
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Having settled this point to his satisfaction, the 
doctor stepped down to the hospital, to learn how 
matters were going on there; and as he walked across 
the hallowed close, and looked up at the ravens who 
cawed with a peculiar reverence as he wended his 
way, he thought with increased acerbity of those 
whose impiety would venture to disturb the goodly 
grace of cathedral institutions. 

And who has not felt the same ? We believe that 
Mr. Horseman himself would relent, and the spirit 
of Sir Benjamin Hall give way, were those great 
reformers to allow themselves to stroll by moonlight 
round the towers of some of our ancient churches. 
Who would not feel charity for a prebendary, when 
walking the quiet length of that long aisle at Win- 
chester, looking at those decent houses, that trim 
grassplat, and feeling, as one must, the solemn, 
orderly comfort of the spot ! Who could be hard 
upon a dean while wandering round the sweet close 
of Hereford, and owning that in that precinct, tone 
and colour, design and form, solemn tower and 
storied window, are all in unison, and all perfect ! 
Who could lie basking in the cloisters of Salisbury, 
and gaze on Jewel's library, and that unequalled 
spire, without feeling that bishops should sometimes 
be rich. 
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The tone of our archdeacon's mind must not 
astonish us ; it has been the growth of centuries of 
church ascendancy; and though some fungi now 
disfigure the tree, though there be much dead wood, 
for how much good fruit have not we to be thankful ? 
Who, without remorse, can batter down the dead 
branches qf an old oak, now useless, but, ah ! still so 
beautiful, or drag out the fragments of the ancient 
forest, without feeling that they sheltered the 
younger plants, to which they are now summoned to 
give way in a tone so peremptory and so harsh ? 

The archdeacon, with all his virtues, was not a 
man of delicate feeling ; and after having made his 
morning salutations in the warden's drawing-room, 
he did not scruple to commence an attack on * pes- 
tilent ' John Bold in the presence of Miss Harding, 
though he rightly guessed that that lady was not 
indifferent to the name of his enemy. 

^* Nelly, my dear, fetch me my spectacles from the 
back room," said her father, anxious to save both her 
blushes and her feelings. 

Eleanor brought the spectacles, while her father 
was trying, in ambiguous phrases, to explain to her 
too-practical brother-in-law that it might be as well 
not to say anything about Bold before her, and then 
retreated. Nothing had been explained to her about 
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Bold and the hospital ; but, with a woman's instinct, 
she knew that things were going wrong. 

" We must soon be doing something,*' commenced 
the archdeacon, wiping his brows with a large, 
bright- coloured handkerchief, for he had felt busy, 
and had walked quick, and it was a broiling summer's 
day. " Of course you have heard of the petition?" 

Mr. Harding owned, somewhat unwillingly, that 
he had heard of it. 

** Well," — the archdeacon looked for some ex- 
pression of opinion, but none coming, he continued, — 
** We must be doing something, you know ; we 
must n't allow these people to cut the ground from 
under us while we sit looking on." The archdeacon, 
who was a practical man, allowed himself the use of 
eyery-day expressive modes of speech when among 
his closest intimates, though no one could soar into a 
more intricate labyrinth of refined phraseology when 
the church was the subject, and his lower brethren 
were his auditors. 

The warden still looked mutely in his face, making 
the slightest possible passes with an imaginary 
fiddle bow, and stopping, as he did so, sundry ima* 
ginary strings with the fingers of his other hand. 
'T was his constant consolation in conversational 
troubles. While these vexed him sorely, the passes 
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would be short and slow, and the upper hand would 
not be seen to work ; nay the strings on which it 
operated would sometimes lie concealed in the mu- 
sician's pocket, and the instrument on which he 
played would be beneath his chair ; but as his spirit 
warmed to the subject, — as his trusting heart, look- 
ing to the bottom of that which vexed him, would 
see its clear way out, — he would rise to a higher 
melody, sweep the unseen strings with a bolder 
hand, and swiftly fingering the cords from his neck, 
down along his waistcoat, and up again to his 
very ear, create an ecstatic strain of perfect music, 
audible to himself and to St. Cecilia, and not without 
effect. 

" I quite agree with Cox and Cummings," con- 
tinued the archdeacon : " they say we must secure 
Sir Abraham Haphazard. I shall not have the 
slightest fear in leaving the case in Sir Abraham's 
hands." 

The warden played the slowest and saddest of 
tunes : it was but a dirge on one string. 

" I think Sir Abraham will not be long in letting 
Master Bold know what he 's about. I fancy I hear 
Sir Abraham cross-questioning him at the Common 
Plea«." 

The warden thought of his income being thus 
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discussed, hia modest life, his dailj UbitSy and his 
easy work ; and nothii^ iseoed from ibmt angle cord, 
but a low wail of 8(»tow. ** I soj^wde they Ve sent 
thb petition up to my fath^;*' The warden did n't 
know; he imagined they would do so this Toy 
day. 

** What I can't understand is^ how you let than 
do it, with such a command as you hare in the place, 
or should hare with such a man as Bunce ; I cannot 
understand whv you let them do it."* 

<<Do what?'' asked the warden. 

'< Why, listen to this fellow Bold, and that other 
ow pettifogger, Finney — and get up this petition 
too: why didn^t you tell Bunce to destroy the 
petition ? " 

*'That would have been hardlT wise," said the 
warden. 

"Wise — yes, it would haTC been Teiy wise if 

ey 'd done it among themselves. I must go up to 
he palace and answer it now, I suppose ; it 's a very 
hort answer they 11 get, I can tell you." 

** But why should n't they petition, doctor? * 

" Why should n't they !^ responded the archdeacon, 
in a loud brazen Tmce, as though all the men in the 
hospital were expected to hear him through the walls ; 

why should n't they 1 11 let them know why they 
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should n't : by-the-by, warden, I 'd like to say a few 
words to them all together." 

The warden's mind misgave him, and even for a 
moment he forgot to play. He by no means wished 
to delegate to his son-in-law his place and authority 
of warden ; he had expressly determined not to in- 
terfere in any step which the men might lyish to take 
in the matter under dispute ; he was most anxious 
neither to accuse them nor to defend himself. All 
these things he was aware the archdeacon would do 
in his behalf, and that not in the mildest manner ; 
and yet he knew not how to refuse the permission 
requested. 

" I 'd so much sooner remain quiet in the matter," 
said he, in an apologetic voice. 

** Quiet I " said the archdeacon, still speaking with 
his brazen trumpet ; " do you wish to be ruined in 
quiet?" 

" Why, if I am to be ruined, certainly." 

" Nonsense, warden ; I tell you something must be 
done — we must act; just let me ring the bell, and 
send the men word that I '11 speak to them in the 
quad." 

Mr. Harding knew not how to resist, and the dis- 
agreeable order was given. The quad, as it was 
familiarly called, was a small quadrangle, open on 
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one side to the river, and surrounded on the others 
by the high wall of Mr. Harding's garden, by one 
gable end of Mr. Harding's house, and by the end of 
the row of buildings which formed the residences of 
the bedesmen. It was flagged all round, and the 
centre was stoned ; small stone gutters ran from the 
four comen. of the square to a grating in the centre ; 
and attached to the end of Mr. Harding's house was 
a conduit with four cocks covered over from the 
weather, at which the old men got their water, and 
very generally performed their morning toilet. It 
was a quiet, sombre place, shaded over by the trees 
of the warden's garden. On the side towards the 
river, there stood a row of stone seats, on which the 
old men would sit and gaze at the little fish, as they 
flitted by in the running stream. On the other side 
of the river was a rich, green meadow, running up 
to and joining the deanery, and as little open to the 
public, as the garden of the dean itself. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more private than the quad of the 
hospital ; and it was there that the archdeacon de- 
termined to convey to them his sense of their 
refractory proceedings. 

The servant soon brought in word that the men 
were assembled in the quad, and the archdeacon, big 
with his purpose, rose to address them. 
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*' Well, warden, of course you 're coming," said he, 
seeing that Mr. Harding did not prepare to follow 
him. 

*^ I wish you 'd excuse me," said Mr. Harding. 

" For heaven's sake, don't let us have division in 
the camp," replied the archdeacon : *' let us have a 
long pull and a strong pull, but above all a pull 
altogether ; come, warden, come ; don't be afraid of 
your duty." 

Mr. Harding was afraid ; he was afraid that he 
was being led to do that which was not his duty : he 
was not, however, strong enough to resist, so he got 
up and followed his son-in-law. 

The old men were assembled in groups in the 
quadrangle — eleven of them at least, for poor old 
Johnny Bell was bed-ridden, and could n't come ; he 
had, however, put his mark to the petition, as one of 
Handy's earliest followers. 'T is true he could not 
move from the bed where he lay ; 't is true he had no 
friend on earth, but those whom the hospital con- 
tained; and of those the warden and his daughter 
were the most constant and most appreciated ; 't is 
true that every thing was administered to him which 
his failing body could require, or which his faint 
appetite could enjoy ; but still his dull eye had 
glistened for a moment at the idea of possessing a 
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hundred pounds a year * to his own cheek,' as Abel 
Handy had eloquently expressed it; and poor old 
Johnny Bell had greedily put his mark to the petition. 

When the two clergymen appeared, they all un- 
covered their heads. Handy was slow to do it, and 
hesitated ; but the black coat and waistcoat, of which 
he had spoken so irreverently in Skulpit's room, had 
its effect even on him, and he too doffed his hat. 
Bunce, advancing before the others, bowed lowly to 
the archdeacon, and with affectionate reverence ex- 
pressed his wish, that the warden and Miss Eleanor 
were quite well ; *^ and the doctor's lady," he added, 
turning to the archdeacon, "and the children at Plum- 
stead, and my lord ; " and having made his speech, he 
also retired among the others, and took his place with 
the rest upon the stone benches. 

As the archdeacon stood up to make his speech, 
erect in the middle of that little square, he looked 
like an ecclesiastical statue placed there, as a fitting 
impersonation of the church militant here on eartli ; 
his shovel hat, large, new, and well-pronounced, a 
churchman's hat in every inch, declared the pro- 
fession as plainly as does the Quaker's broad brim ; 
his heavy eyebrow, large open eyes, and full mouth 
and chin expressed the solidity of his order; the 
broad chest, amply covered with fine cloth, told how 
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well to do was its estate ; one hand ensconced within 
his pocket, evinced the practical hold which ou^ 
mother church keeps on her temporal possessions; 
and the other, loose for action, was ready to fight if 
need be in her defence ; and below these the decorous 
breeches, and neat black gaitei*s showing so admirably 
that well-turned leg, betokened the decency, the out- 
ward beauty, and grace of our church establishment. 
*^ Now my men," he began, when he had settled 
himself well in his position ; " I want to say a few 
words to you. Your good friend, the warden here, 
and myself, and my lord the bishop, on whose behalf 
I wish to speak to you, would all be very sorry, very 
sorry indeed, that you should have any just ground 
of complaint. Any just ground of complaint on 
your part would be removed at once by the warden, 
or by his lordship, or by me on his behalf, without 
the necessity of any petition on your part." Here the 
orator stopped for a moment, expecting that some 
little murmurs of applause would show that the 
weakest of the men were beginning to give way ; but 
no such murmurs came. Bunce, himself, even sat 
with closed lips, mute and unsatisfactory. ** Without 
the necessity of any petition at all," he repeated. 
" I 'm told you have addressed a petition to my lord." 
He paused for a reply from the men, and after a 
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while, Handy plucked up courage, and said, " Yes, 
we has." 

**You have addressed a petition to my lord, in 
which, as I am informed, you express an opinion 
that you do not receive from Hiram's estate all that 
is your due." Here most of the men expressed their 
assent. " Now what is it you ask for ? what is it you 
want that you hav' n't got here ? what is it " 

" A hundred a year," muttered old Moody, with a 
voice as if it came out of the ground. 

** A hundred a year ! " ejaculated the archdeacon^ 
militant, defying the impudence of these claimants 
with one hand stretched out and closed, while with 
the other he tightly grasped, and secured within his 
breeches pocket, that symbol of the church's wealth 
which his own loose half-crowns not unaptly repre- 
sented. " A hundred a year I Why, my men, you 
must be mad; and you talk about John Hiram's 
will ! When John Hiram built a hospital for worn- 
out old men, worn-out old labouring men, infirm 
old men past their work, cripples, blind, bed-ridden, 
and such like, do you think he meant to make gen- 
tlemen of them ? Do you think John Hiram intended 
to give a hundred a year to old single men, who 
earned perhaps two shillings or half-a-crown a day 
for themselves and families in the best of their time ? 
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No, ray men, I '11 tell you what John Hiram meant ; 
he meant that twelve poor old worn-out labourers, 
men who could no longer support themselves, who 
had no friends to support them, who must starve and 
perish miserably if not protected by the hand of 
charity; he meant that twelve such men as these 
should come in here in their poverty and wretched- 
ness, and find within these walls shelter and food 
before their death, and a little leisure to make their 
peace with God. That was what John Hiram meant: 
you have not read John Hiram's will, and I doubt 
whether those wicked men who are advising you have 
done so. I have ; I know what his will was ; and I 
tell you that that was his will, and that that was his 
intention." 

Not a sound came from the eleven bedesmen, as 
they sat listening to what, according to the arch- 
deacon, was their intended estate. They grimly 
stared upon his burly figure, but did not then express, 
by word or sign, the anger and disgust to which such 
language was sure to give rise. 

"Now let me ask you," he continued, '*do you 
think you are worse off than John Hiram intended 
to make you ? Have you not shelter, and food, and 
leisure ? Have you not much more ? Have you not 
every indulgence which you are capable of enjoying? 
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Have you not twice better food, twice a better bed, 
ten times more money in your pocket than you were 
ewet able to earn for yourselves before you were 
lucky enough to get into this place? And now 
you send a petition to the bishop, asking for a 
hundred pounds a year 1 I tell you'what, my friends ; 
you are deluded, and made fools of by wicked men 
who are acting for their own ends. You will never 
get a hundred pence a year more than what you 
have now : it is very possible that you may get less ; 
it is very possible that my lord the bishop, and your 
warden may make changes ^ 

" No, no, no," interrupted Mr. Harding, who had 
been listening with indescribable misery to the tirade 
of his son-in-law; "no, my friends. I want no 
changes, — at least no changes that shall make you 
worse off than you now are, as long as you and I 
live together," 

" God bless you, Mr. Harding," said Bunce ; and 
" God bless you, Mr. Harding, God bless you sir, we 
know you was always our friend," was exclaimed by 
enough of the men to make it appear that the senti- 
ment was general. 

The archdeacon had been interrupted in his speech 
before he had quite finished it ; but he felt that he 
could not recommence with dignity after this little 
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ebullition, and he led the way back into the garden, 
followed bj his father-in-law. 

" Well/' said he, as soon as he found himself within 
the cool retreat of the warden's garden ; ** I think I 
spoke to them plainly." And he wiped ^he perspiration 
from his brow ; for making a speech under a broiling 
mid-day sun in summer, in a full suit of thick black 
cloth, is warm work. 

" Yes, you were plain enough," replied the warden, 
in a tone which did not express approbation. 

" And that 's everything," said the other, who was 
clearly well satisfied with himself; "that's everything: 
with those sort of people one must be plain, or one 
will not be understood. Now, I think they did 
understand me — I think they knew what I meant." 

The warden agreed. He certainly thought they 
had understood to the full what had been said to 
them. 

" They know pretty well what they have to expect 
from us ; they know how we shall meet any refrac- 
tory spirit on their part ; they know that we are not 
afraid of them. And now I '11 just step into Chad- 
wick's, and tell him what I 've done ; and then I '11 
go up to the palace, and answer this petition of 
theirs." 

The warden's mind was very full — full nearly to 
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overcharging itself; and had it done so — had he 
allowed himself to speak the thoughts which were 
woi'king within him, he would mdeed have astonished 
the archdeacon bj the reprobation he would have 
expressed as to the proceeding of which he had been 
so unwilling a witness. But different feelings kept 
him silent ; he was as yet afraid of differing from his 
son-in-law — he was anxious beyond measure to avoid 
even a semblance of rupture with any of his order, and 
was painfully fearful of having to come to an open 
quarrel with any person on- any subject. His life 
had hitherto been so quiet^ so free from strife ; his 
little early troubles had required nothing but passive 
fortitude; his subsequent prosperity had never forced 
upon him any active cares — had never brought him 
into disagreeable contact with any one. He felt that 
he would give almost anything — much more than he 
knew he ought to do — to relieve himself from the 
storm which he feared was coming. It was so 
hard that the pleasant waters of his little stream 
should be disturbed and muddied by rough hands ; 
that his quiet paths should be made a battle-field ; 
that the unobtrusive comer of the world which had 
been allotted to him, as though by Providence, should 
be invaded and desecrated, and all within it made 
miserable and unsound. 
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Money he had none to give ; the knack of putting 
guineas together had never belonged to him ; but 
how willingly, with what a foolish easiness, with 
what happy alacrity, would he have abandoned the 
half of his income for all time to come, could he by 
so doing have quietly dispelled the clouds that were 
gathering over him — could he have thus compromised 
the matter between the reformer and the conser- 
vative, between his possible son-in-law, Bold, and 
his positive son-in-law, the archdeacon. 

And this compromise would not have been made 

from any prudential motive of saving what would 

yet remain, for Mr. Harding still felt little doubt 

but he should be left for life in quiet possession of 

the good things he had, if he chose to retain them. 

No ; he would have done so from the sheer love of 

quiet, and from a horror of being made the subject 

of public talk. He had very often been moved to 

pity — to that inward weeping of the heart for others' 

woes ; but none had he ever pitied more than that old 

lord, whose almost fabulous wealth, drawn from his 

church preferments, had become the subject of so 

much opprobrium, of such public scorn ; that wretched 

clerical octogenarian Croesus, whom men would not 

allow to die in peace — whom all the world united to 

decry and to abhor. 
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Was he to suffer such a fate ? Was his humble 
name to be bandied in men's mouths^ as the gorman- 
dizer of the resources of the poor, as of one who had 
filched from the charity of other ages wealth which 
had been intended to relieve the old and the infirm ? 
Was he to be gibbeted in the press, to become a by- 
word for oppression, to be named as an example of 
the greed of the English church ? Should it ever 
be said that he had robbed those old men, whom he 
so truly and so tenderly loved in his heart of hearts ? 
As he slowly paced, hour after hour, under those 
noble lime trees, turning these sad thoughts within 
him, he became all but fixed in his resolve that 
some great step must be taken to relieve him from 
the risk of so terrible a fate. 

In the meanwhile, the archdeacon, with con- 
tented mind and unruffled spirit, went about his 
business. He said a word or two to Mr. Chadwick, and 
then finding, as he expected, the petition lying in his 
father's library, he wrote a short answer to the men, in 

* 

which he told them that they had no evils to redress, 
but rather great mercies for which to be thankful ; 
and having seen the bishop sign it, he got into his 
brougham and returned home to Mrs. Grantly, and 
Plumstead EpiscopL 
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THE warden's tea PARTT. 

After much painful doubting, on one thing only 
could Mr. Harding resolve. He determined that at 
any rate he would take no offence, and that he would 
make this question no cause of quarrel either with 
Bold or with the bedesmen. In furtherance of this 
resolution, he himself wrote a note to Mr. Bold, the 
same afternoon, inviting him to meet a few friends 
and hear some music on an evening named in the 
next week. Had not this little party been promised 
to Eleanor, in his present state of mind he would 
probably have avoided such gaiety ; but the promise 
had been given, the invitations were to be written, 
and when Eleanor consulted her father on the subject, 
she was not ill pleased to hear him say, ** Oh, I was 
thinking of Bold, so I took it into my head to write 
to him myself, but you must write to his sister." 

Mary Bold was older than her brother, and, at 
the time of our story, was just over thirty. She was 
not an unattractive young woman, though by no 
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means beautiful. Her great merit was the kindliness 
of her disposition. She was not very clever, nor 
very animated^ nor had she apparently the energy of 
her brother; but she was guided by a high principle 
of right and wrong ; her temper was sweety and her 
faults were fewer in number than her virtues. 
Those who casually met Mary Bold thought little 
of her; but those who knew her well loved her well, 
and the longer they knew her the more they loved her. 
Among those who were fondest of her was Eleanor 
Harding, and though Eleanor had never openly talked 
to her of her brother, each understood the other's 
feelings about him. The brother and sister were 
sitting together when the two notes were brought in. 

** How odd," sidd Mary, " that they should send 
two notes. Well, if Mr. Harding becomes fashion- 
able, the world is going to change." 

Her brother understood immediately the nature 
and intention of the peace offering ; but it was not 
so easy for him to behave well in the matter, as it 
was for Mr. Harding. It is much less difficult for 
the sufferer to be generous than for the oppressor. 
John Bold felt that he could not'go to the warden's 
party : he never loved Eleanor better than he did 
now ; he had never so strongly felt how anxious he 
was to make her his wife as now, when so many 
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obstacles to his doing so appeared in view. Yet 
here was her father himself, as it were clearing 
away those very obstacles, and still he felt that he 
could not go to the house any more as an open 
friend. 

As he sat thinking of these things with the note 
in his hand, his sister was waiting for his decision. 

" Well," said she, " I suppose we must write sepa- 
rate answers, and both say we shall be very happy." 

"You '11 go, of course, Mary," said he; to which 
she readily assented. " I cannot," he continued, 
looking serious and gloomy ; "1 wish I could, with 
all my heart." 

" And why not, John? " said she. She had as 
yet heard nothing of the new-found abuse which 
her brother was about to reform ; at least, nothing 
which connected it with her brother's name. 

He sat thinking for awhile till he determined that 
it would be best to tell her at once what it was that 
he was about : it must be done sooner or later. 

" I fear I cannot go to Mr. Harding's house any 
more as a friend, just at present." 

" Oh, John ! Why not ? Ah, you 've quarrelled 
with Eleanor ! " 

" No, indeed," said he; ** I've no quarrel with her 
as yet." 

O 4 
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"What is it, John?" said she, looking at him 
with an anxious, loving face, for she knew well how 
much of his heart was there in that house which he 
said he could no longer enter. 

** Why," said he at last, "I 've taken up the case 
of these twelve old men of Hiram's Hospital, and of 
course that brings me into contact with Mr. Harding. 
I may have to oppose him, interfere with him, per- 
haps injure him." 

Mary looked at him steadily for some time before 
she committed herself to reply, and then merely 
asked him what he meant to do for the old men. 

" Why, it 's a long story, and I don't know that 
I can make you understand it. John Hiram made a 
will, and left his property in charity for certain poor 
old men, and the proceeds, instead of going to the 
benefit of these men, goes chiefly into the pocket of 
the warden, and the bishop's steward." 

" And you mean to take away from Mr. Harding 
his share of it ? " 

"I don't know what I mean yet. I mean to 
inquire about it. I mean to see who is entitled to 
this property. I mean to see, if I can, that justice 
be done to the poor of the city of Barchester gene- 
rally, who are, in fact, the legatees under the will. I 
mean, in short, to put the matter right, if I can." 
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**And why are you to do this, John?" 

" You might ask the same question • of anybody 
else," said he ; " and according to that, the duty of 
righting these poor men would belong to nobody. 
If we are to act on that principle, the weak are never 
to be protected, injustice is never to be opposed, and 
no one is to struggle for the poor 1 " And Bold began 
to comfort himself in the warmth of his own virtue. 

" But is there no one to do this but you, who 
have known Mr. Harding so long ? Surely, John, as 
a friend, as a young friend, so much younger than 
Mr. Harding " 

" That 's woman's logic, all over, Mary. What 
has age to do with it? Another man might plead that 
he was too old; and as to his friendship, if the thing 
itself be right, private motives should never be 
allowed to interfere. Because I esteem Mr. Harding, 
is that a reason that I should neglect a duty which I 
owe to these old men ? or should I give up a work 
which my conscience tells me is a good one, because 
I regret the loss of his society ? " 

"And Eleanor, John?" said the sister, looking 
timidly into her brother's face. 

"Eleanor, that is, Miss Harding, if she thinks fit — 
that is, if her father — or rather, if she — or, indeed, he, 
— if they find it necessary — but there is no necessity 



^WTo *itt£ .£ aw [nit :tM fflHt jc mioBt lur whkh I 
4:nr« ^ter jerau ^ imL suk ^smbmnt me Sir ^kxag 
Mtixku 1 :itta& ^ M ;4 vOirr;.'* jL3ii Bobi consoled 

\sjcy 3»fr :9tktiK !!ur .ttivatli^ cxU ;ic I^fist bar bcother 
7«$ittUMM^ Mr Aic dlitf otfOK otngt be auDisvered, and 

^ j^^ *^ «t^ pjamidl &ii»r ifiiMk M^MPe ber, took out 
Ke 9^ifc «*Ji irtc piip«K> wtote oa it dowlj, — 

"^ NbmhttUBt Villas^ Tuesday momiog. 

^^>^jt ^JMr C]maor> 

4^ ^h<^ iriopped^ and looked at her brother. 

vv\Y^^ Mary, why don't you write it?" 

^V^ J^^bu,"" said she, "dear John, pray think 
^^(^' vA' thisw** 

^^ Thmk better of what ? ** said he. 

"^Of this about the hospital, — of all this about 
Mv» Harding,— of what you say about those old men. 
NuUuug oan call upon you, — no duty can require you 
lii MMt yimiHielf against your oldest, your best friend, 
(lihi iUihUt thiuk of Eleanor; you'll break her heart 

** NouM\^\«^Jl M^ry i Miss Harding's heart is as safe 
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" Pray, pray, for my sake, John, give it up. You 
know how clearly you love her." And she came and 
knelt before him on the rug. " Pray give it up. You 
are going to make yourself, and her, and her father 
miserable : you are going to make us all miserable. 
And for what? For a dream of justice. You will never 
make those twelve men happier than they now are.'* 

" You don't understand it, my dear girl," said he, 
smoothing her hair with his hand. 

" I do understand it, John. I understand that 
this is a chimera — a dream that you have got. I know 
well that no duty can require you to do this mad — 
this suicidal thing. I know you love Eleanor 
Harding with all your heart, and I tell you now that 
she loves you as well. If there was a plain, a positive 
duty before you, I would be the last to bid you ne- 
glect it for any woman's love; but this oh, think 

again, before you do anything to make it necessary 
that you and Mr. Harding should be at variance." 
He did not answer, as she knelt there, leaning on his 
knees, but by his face she thought that he was in- 
clined to yield. "At any rate let me say that you will 
go to this party. At any rate do not break with 
them while your mind is in doubt." And she got up, 
hoping to conclude her note in the way she desired. 

" My mind is not in doubt," at last he said, rising ; 
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" I could never respect myself again^ were I to give 
way now9 because Eleanor Harding is beautiful. I 
do love her : I would give a hand to hear her tell 
me what you have said, speaking on her behalf; but 
I cannot for her sake go back from the task which I 
have commenced. I hope she may hereafter ac- 
knowledge and respect my motives, but I cannot 
now go as a guest to her father's house." And the 
Barchester Brutus went out to fortify his own reso- 
lution by meditations on his own virtue. 

Poor Mary Bold sat down, and sadly finished her 
note, saying that she would herself attend the party^ 
but that her brother was unavoidably prevented from 
doing so. I fear that she did not admire as she 
should have done the self-devotion of his singular 
virtue. 

The party went off as such parties do: there 
were fat old ladies, in fine silk dresses, and 
slim young ladies, in gauzy muslin frocks; old 
gentlemen stood up with their backs to the empty 
fire-place, looking by no means so comfortable 
as they would have done in their own arm- 
chairs at home ; and young gentlemen, rather stiff 
about the neck, clustered near the door, not as yet 
sufficiently in courage to attack the muslin frocks, 
who awaited the battle, drawn up in a semicircular 
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array. The warden endeavoured to induce a 
charge, but failed signally, not having the tact of a 
general : his daughter did what she could to comfort 
the forces under her command, who took in refresh- 
ing rations of cake and tea, and patiently looked for 
the coming engagement: but she herself, Eleanor, 
had no spirit for the work ; the only enemy whose 
lance she cared to encounter was not there, and she 
and others were somewhat dull. 

Loud above all voices was heard the clear sonorous 
tones of the archdeacon as he dilated to brother 
parsons of the danger of the church, of the fearful 
rumours of mad reforms even at Oxford, and of the 
damnable heresies of Dr. Whiston. 

Soon, however, sweeter sounds began timidly to 
make themselves audible. Little movements were 
made in a quarter, notable for round stools and 
music stands. Wax candles were arranged in sconces, 
big books were brought from hidden recesses, and 
the work of the evening commenced. 

How often were those pegs twisted and retwisted 
before our friend found that he had twisted them 
enough ; how many discordant scrapes gave promise 
of the coming harmony I How much the muslin 
fluttered and crumpled before Eleanor and another 
nymph were duly seated at the piano ; how closely 
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did that tall Apollo pack himself against the wall, 
with his flute, long as himself, extending high over 
the heads of his pretty neighbours; into how small a 
corner crept that round and florid little minor canon, 
and there with skill amazing found room to tune his 
accustomed fiddle I 

And now the crash begins : away they go in full 
flow of harmony together — up hill and down dale — 
now louder and louder, then lower and lower : now 
loud, as tbough stirring the battle; then low, as 
though mourning the slidn. In all, through all, and 
above all, is heard the violoncello. Ah, not for 
nothing were those pegs so twisted and retwisted — 
listen, listen ! Now alone that saddest of instru- 
ments tells its touching tale. Silent, and in 
awe, stand fiddle, flute, and piano, to hear the 
sorrows of their wailing brother. 'Tis but for a 
moment: before the melancholy of those low notes 
has been fiilly realised, again comes the full force of 
all the band — down go the pedals, away rush 
twenty fingers scouring over the bass notes with all 
the impetus of pas^on. Apollo blows till his stiff 
neckcloth is no better than a rope, and the minor 
canon works both arms till he falls in a syncope of 
exhaustion against the walL 

How comes it that now, when all should be silent 
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when courtesy, if not taste, should make men listen, 
— how is it at this moment the black-coated corps 
leave their retreat and begin skirmishing ? One by one 
they creep forth, and fire off little guns timidly, and 
without precision. Ah, my men, efforts such as 
these will take no cities, even though the enemy 
should be never so open to assault. At length a more 
deadly artillery is brought to bear; slowly, but 
with effect, the advance is made; the muslin ranks 
are broken, and fall into confusion ; the formidable 
array of chairs gives way ; the battle is no longer 
between opposing regiments, but hand to hand, and 
foot to foot with single combatants, as in the glorious 
days of old, when fighting was really noble. In 
corners, and under the shadow of curtains, behind 
sofas and half hidden by doors, in retiring windows, 
and sheltered by hanging tapestry, are blows given 
and returned, fatal, incurable, dealing death. 

Apart from this another combat arises, more 
sober and more serious. The archdeacon is engaged 
against two prebendaries, a pursy full-blown rector 
assisting him, in all the perils and all the enjoyments 
of short whist. With solemn energy do they watch 
the shuflfled pack, and, all- expectant, eye the coming 
trump. With what anxious nicety do they arrange 
their cards, jealous of each other's eyes ! Why is 
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that lean doctor so slow — cadaverous man wiA 
hollow jaw and sunken eye^ ill beseeming the rich* 
ness of his mother church I Ah^ why so slow, thou 
meagre doctor ? See how the archdeacon^ speechless 
in his agony^ deposits on the board his cards^ and 
looks to heaven or to the ceiling for support. Hark, 
how he sighs^ as with thumbs in his waistcoat pocket 
he seems to signify that the end of such torment is 
not yet even nigh at hand I Vain is the hope^ if 
hope there be, to disturb that meagre doctor. With 
care precise he places every card, weighs well the 
value of each mighty ace, each guarded king, and 
comfort-giving queen ; speculates on knave and ten, 
counts all his suits, and sets his price upon the 
whole. At length a card is led, and quick three 
others fall upon the board. The little doctor leads 
again, while with lustrous eye his partner absorbs 
the trick. Now thrice has this been done — thrice has 
constant fortune favoured the brace of prebendaries, 
ere the archdeacon rouses himself to the battle : but 
at the fourth assault he pins to the earth a prostrate 
king, laying low his crown and sceptre, bushy beard, 
and lowering brow, with a poor deuce. 

"As David did Goliath," says the archdeacon, 
pushing over the four cards to his partner. And 
then a trump is led, then another trump; then a 
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king — and then an ace — and then a long ten^ 
which brings down from the meagre doctor his 
only remaining tower of strength — his cherished 
queen of trumps. 

"What, no second club?" says the archdeacon to 
his partner. 

** Only one club," mutters from his inmost stomach 
the pursy rector, who sits there red-faced, silent, 
impervious, careful, a safe but not a brilliant ally. 

But the archdeacon cares not for many clubs, or 
for none. He dashes out his remaining cards with 
a speed most anAoying to his antagonists, pushes 
over to them some four cards as their allotted portion, 
shoves the remainder across the table to the red-faced 
rector ; calls out *^ two by cards and two by honours, 
and the odd trick last time," marks a treble under 
the candle-stick, and has dealt round the second pack 
before the meagre doctor has calculated his losses. 

And so went off the warden's party, and men 
and women arranging shawls and shoes declared how 
pleasant it had been ; and Mrs. Goodenough, the 
red-faced rector's wife, pressing the warden's hand, 
declared she had never enjoyed herself better; 
which showed how little pleasure she allowed herself 
in this world, as she had sat the whole evening 
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through in the same chair without oocupation, not 
speaking, and unspoken to. And Matilda Johnson^ 
when she allowed young Dickson of the bank to 
fasten her cloak round her neck, thought that two 
hundred pounds a year and a little cottage would 
really do for happiness ; besides he was sure to be 
manager some day. And Apollo folding his flute 
into his pocket, felt that he had acquitted himself 
with honour ; and the archdeacon pleasantly gingled 
his gains ; but the meagre doctor went off without 
much audible speech, muttering ever and anon as he 
went " three and thirty points," "^^ three and thirty 
points 1 *' 

And so they all were gone, and Mr. Harding was 
left alone with his daughter. 

What had passed between Eleanor Harding and 
Mary Bold need not be told. It is indeed a matter 
of thankfulness that neither the historian nor the 
novelist hears all that is said by their heroes or 
heroines, or how would three volumes or twenty 
suffice ! In the present case so little of this sort 
have I overheard, that I live in hopes of finishing 
my work within 300 pages, and of completing that 
pleasant task — a novel in one volume; but something 
had passed between them, and as the warden blew 
out the wax candles, and put his instrument into its 
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casc^ his daughter stood sad and thoughtful by the 
empty fireplace^ determined to speak to her father, 
but irresolute as to what she would say. 

" Well, Eleanor," said he, '' are you for bed ? " 

** Yes," said she, moving, " I suppose so ; but, 

papa Mr. Bold was not here to-night: do 

you know why not?" 

" He was asked; I wrote to him myself," said the 
warden. 

" But do you know why he did not come, papa ? " 

" Well, Eleanor, I could guess ; but it 's no use * 
guessing at such things, my dear. What makes you 
look so earnest about it ? " 

" Oh papa, do tell me," she exclaimed, throwing 
her arms round him, and looking into his face ; 
''what is it he is going to do? What is it all 
about? Is there any — any — any — " she did n't well 
know what word to use — " any danger ? " 
Danger, my dear, what sort of danger ? " 
Danger to you, danger of trouble, and of loss, 

and of Oh papa, why hav'n't you told me of all 

this before?" 

Mr. Harding was not the man to judge harshly of 
any one, much less of the daughter whom he now 
loved better than any living creature ; but still he 
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did judge ber wrongly at this moment. He knew 
that she loTed John Bold ; he fully sympathised in 
her affection ; day after day he thought more of the 
matter, and, with the tender care of a loving father, 
tried to arrange in his own mind how matters might 
be so managed that his daughter's heart should not 
be made the sacrifice to the dispute which was likely 
to exist between him and Bold. Xow, when she 
spoke to him for the first time on the subject, it was 
natural that he should think more of her than of 
himself, and that he should imagine that her own 
cares, and not his, were troubling her. 

He stood silent before her awhile, as she gazed up 
into his face, and then kissing her forehead he placed 
her on the sofa. 

•* Tell me, Nelly," he said (he only called her 
Nfllly in hin kindest, softest, sweetest moods, and yet 
fiW U\n tnoodrt were kind and sweet), " tell me, Nelly, 
An yttu llkti Mr. Bold — much ?" 

^Ifff ^MQ i\\\Ui} taken aback by the question. I will 
Uni eftjr (Iml plin hiul forgotten herself, and her own 
Ih^u JM fl»iMklti|Jf nbout John Bold, and while con- 
f A:ui^«[f willi M^vy I f(ho certainly had not done so. 
fiUki im4 Imait pick lit honrt to think, that a man of 
wlu^iH &l(d LtMtilil Mot but own to herself that she 
jovfcd biiM« uf viUupo n^grtnl uho had been so proud. 
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that such a man should turn against her father to 
ruin him. She had felt her vanity hurt^ that his 
affection for her had not kept him from such a 
course ; had he really cared for her^ he would not 
have risked her love by such an outrage ; but her 
main fear had been for her father^ and when she 
spoke of danger^ it was of danger to him and not to 
herself. 

She was taken aback by the question altogether : 
** Do I like him, papa?" 

" Yes, Nelly, do you like him ? Why should n't 
you like him ; but that 's a poor word — do you love 
him?" She sat still in his arms without answering 
him. She certainly had not prepared herself for an 
avowal of affection, intending, as she had done, to 
abuse John Bold herself, and to hear her father do so 
also. ** Come, my love," said he, " let us make a 
clean breast of it : do you tell me what concerns 
yourself, and I will tell you what concerns me and 
the hospital." 

And then, without waiting for an answer, he de- 
scribed to her, as he best could, the accusation that 
was made about Hiram's will ; the claims which the 
old men put forward; what he considered the 

strength and what the weakness of his own position; 
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the course which Bold had taken^ and that which he 
presumed he was about to take ; and then by degrees^ 
without further question^ he presumed on the fact of 
Eleanor's love^ and spoke of that love as a feeling 
which he could in no way disapprove : he apologised 
for Bold, excused what he was doing ; nay praised 
him for his energy and intentions: made much 
of his good qualities^ and harped on none of his 
foibles ; then^ reminding his daughter how late it 
was, and comforting her with much assurance which 
he hardly felt himself, he sent her to her room, with 
flowing eyes and a full heart. 

When Mr. Harding met his daughter at breakfast 
the next morning, there was no further discussion on 
the matter, nor was the subject mentioned between 
them for some days. Soon after the party Mary 
Bold called at the hospital, but there were various 
persons in the drawing-room at the time, and she 
therefore said nothing about her brother. On the 
day following, John Bold met Miss Harding in one 
of the quiet sombre shaded walks of the close : he 
was most anxious to see her, but unwilling to call at 
the warden's house, and had in truth waylaid her in 
her private haunts. 

" My sister tells me," said he, abruptly hurrying 
on with his premeditated speech, " my sister tells me 
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that you had a delightful party the other eyening. 
I was so sorry I could not be there." 

" We were all sorry," said Eleanor, with dignified 
composure. 

*' I believe. Miss Harding, you understood why, 

at this moment " And Bold hesitated, muttered, 

stopped, commenced his explanation again, and again 
broke down. 

Eleanor would not help him in the least. 

"I think my sister explained to you. Miss 
Harding?" 

" Pray don't apologise, Mr. Bold ; my father will, 
I am sure, always be glad to see you, if you like to 
come to the house now as formerly ; nothing has oc- 
curred to alter his feelings ; of your own views you 
are, of course, the best judge." 

^^Your father is all that is kind and generous; 
he always was so, but you, Miss Harding, your- 
self I hope you will not judge me harshly, 

because—" 

" Mr. Bold," said she, " you may be sure of one 
thing ; I shall always judge my father to be right, 
and those who oppose him I shall judge to be wrong. 
If those who do not know him oppose him, I shall 
have charity enough to believe that they are wrong, 
through error of judgment ; but should I see him 
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attacked bj those who ought to know him^ and 
to love him^ and revere him^ of such I shall be 
constrained to form a different opinion.'' And then 
curtseying low she sailed on, leaving her lover in 
anything but a happy state of mind. 
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CHAP. VIL 

THE JUPITER. 

Though Eleanor Harding rode off from John Bold 
on a high horse, it must not be supposed that her 
heart was so elate as her demeanour. In the first 
place, she had a natural repugnance to losing her 
lover ; and in the next, she was not quite so sure that 
she was in the right as she pretended to be. Her 
father had told her, and that now repeatedly, that 
Bold was doing nothing unjust or ungenerous, and 
why then should she rebuke him, and throw him off, 
when she felt herself so ill able to bear his loss ? — 
but such is human nature, and young-lady-nature 
especially. As she walked off from him beneath the 
shady elms of the close, her look, her tone, every 
motion and gesture of her body, belied her heart; 
she would have given the world to have taken him 
by the hand, to have reasoned with him, persuaded 
him, cajoled him, coaxed him out of his project ; to 
have overcome him with all her female artillery, and 
to have redeemed her father at the cost of herself; 
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but pride would not let her do this, and she left him 
without a look of love or a word of kindness. 

Had Bold been judging of another lover and of 
another lady he miglit have understood all this as 
well as we do ; but in matters of love men do not 
see clearly in their own affairs. They say that 
faint heart never won fair lady ; and it is amazing to 
me how fair ladies are won, so faint are often men's 
hearts I Were it not for the kindness of their nature, 
that seeing the weakness of our courage they will 
occasionally descend from their impregnable fortresses, 
and themselves aid us in effecting; their own de- 
feat, too often would they escape unconquered if 
not unscathed, and free of body if not of heart. 

Poor Bold crept off quite crest-fallen ; he felt that 
as regarded Eleanor Harding his fate was sealed, 
unless he could consent to give up a task to which 
he had pledged himself, and which indeed it would 
not be easy for him to give up. Lawyers were 
engaged, and the question had to a certain extent 
been taken up by the public ; besides, how could a 
high-spirited girl like Eleanor Harding really learn 
to love a man for neglecting a duty which he 
assumed ! Could she allow her affection to be pur- 
chased at the cost of his own self-respect ? 

As regarded the issue of his attempt at reformation 
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in the hospital. Bold had no reason hitherto to be 
discontented with his success. All Barchester was 
by the ears about it. The bishop, the archdeacon, the 
warden, the steward, and several other clerical allies, 
had daily meetings, discussing their tactics, and pre- 
paring for the great attack. Sir Abraham Hap- 
hazard had been consulted, but his opinion was not 
yet received : copies of Hiram's will, copies of war- 
den's journals, copies of leases, copies of accounts, 
copies of everything that could be copied, and of 
some that could not, had been sent to him ; and 
the case was assuming most creditable dimensions. 
But above all, it had been mentioned in the daily 
Jupiter. That all powerful organ of the press in one 
of its leading thunderbolts launched at St. Cross, had 
thus remarked: * Another case, of smaller dimen- 

* sions indeed, but of similar import, is now likely to 
^come under public notice. We are informed that 

* the warden or master of an old almshouse attached 
' to Barchester Cathedral is in receipt of twenty-five 

* times the annual income appointed for him by the 
' will of the founder, while the sum yearly expended 

* on the absolute purposes of the charity has always 

* remained fixed. In other words, the legatees under 
' the founder's will have received no advantage from 

* the increase in the value of the property during the 
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'last four centuries^ such increase having been ab- 

• sorbed by the so-called warden. It is impossible to 

• conceive a case of greater injustice. It is no answer 
*to say that some six or nine or twelve old men 

• receive as much of the goods of this world as such 
•old men require. On what foundation^ moral or 

• divine, traditional or legal, is grounded the warden's 
•claim to the large income he receives for doing 
•nothing? The contentment of these almsmen, if 

• content they be, can give him no title to this wealth I 

• Does he ever ask himself, when he stretches wide his 

• clerical palm to receive the pay of some dozen of the 
•working clergy, for what service he is so remu- 

• nerated ? Does his conscience ever entertain the 

• question of his right to such subsidies ? Or is it 

• possible that the subject never so presents itself to 

• his mind ; that he has received for many years, and 

• intends, should God spare him, to receive for years 

• to come, these fruits of the industrious piety of past 

• ages, indifferent as to any right on his own part, or 
•of any injustice to others 1 We must express an 
•opinion that nowhere but in the Church of England, 

• and only there among its priests, could such a state 

• of moral indifference be found.' 

I must for the present leave my readers to imagine 
the state of Mr. Harding's mind after reading the 
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above article. They say that forty thousand copies 
of the Jupiter are daily sold, and that each copy is 
read by five persons at the least. Two hundred 
thousand readers then would hear this accusation 
against him; two hundred thousand hearts would 
swell with indignation at the griping injustice, the 
bare-faced robbery of the warden of Barchesier 
Hospital I And how was he to answer this ? How 
was he to open his inmost heart to this multitude, 
to these thousands, the educated, the polished, the 
picked men of his own country; how show them 
that he was no robber, no avaricious lazy priest 
scrambling for gold, but a retiring humble-spirited 
man who had innocently taken what had innocently 
been offered to him ? 

" Write to the Jupiter," suggested the bishop. 

" Yes," said the archdeacon, more worldly wise 
than his father, "yes, and be smothered with ridicule ; 
tossed over and over again with scorn; shaken this 
way and that, as a rat in the mouth of a practised 
terrier. You will leave out some word or letter in 
your answer, and the ignorance of the cathedral 
clergy will be harped upon ; you will make some 
small mistake, which will be a falsehood, or some 
admission, which will be self-condemnation ; you will 
find yourself to have been vulgar, ill-tempered. 
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irreverend, and Illiterate, and the chances are ten to 
one, but that being a clergyman you will have been 
guilty of blasphemy I A man may have the best of 
causes, the best of talents, and the best of tempers ; 
he may write as well as Addison, or as strongly as 
Junius ; but even with all this he cannot successfully 
answer, when attacked by the Jupiter. In such 
matters it is omnipotent. What the Czar is in 
Russia, or the mob in America, that the Jupiter is in 
England. Answer such an article ! No, warden ; 
whatever you do, don't do that. We were to look 
for this sort of thing you know ; but we need not 
draw down on our heads more of it than is necessary." 
The article in the Jupiter, while it so greatly 
harassed our poor warden, was an immense triumph 
to some of the opposite party. Sorry as Bold was 

• 

to see Mr. Harding attacked so personally, it still 
gave him a feeling of elation to find his cause 
taken up by so powerful an advocate: and as to 
Finney, the attorney, he was beside himself. What 1 
to be engaged in the same cause and on the same 
side with the Jupiter ; to have the views he had re- 
commended seconded, and furthered, and battled for 
by the Jupiter! Perhaps to have his own name 
mentioned as that of the learned gentleman whose 
efforts had been so successful on behalf of the poor 
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of Barchester 1 He might be examined before com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, with heaven knows 
how much a day for his personal expenses — he 
might be engaged for years on such a suit 1 There 
was no end to the glorious golden dreams which this 
leader in the Jupiter produced in the soaring mind 
of Finney. 

And the old bedesmen, they also heard of this arti- 
cle, and had a glimmering, indistinct idea of the mar- 
vellous advocate which had now taken up their cause. 
Abel Handy limped hither and thither through the 
rooms, repeating all that he understood to have been 
printed, with some additions of his own which he 
thought should have been added. He told them how 
the Jupiter had declared that their warden was no 
better than a robber, and that what the Jupiter said 
was acknowledged by the world to be true. How 
the Jupiter had affirmed that each one of them — 
" each one of us, Jonathan Crumple, think of that," 
— had a clear right to a hundred a year ; and that if 
the Jupiter had said so, it was better than a decision 
of the Lord Chancellor ; and then he carried about 
the paper, supplied by Mr. Finney, which, though 
none of them could read it, still afforded in its very 
touch and aspect positive corroboration of what was 
told them, and Jonathan Crumple pondered deeply 
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over his returning wealth ; and Job Skulplt saw how 
right he had been in signing the petition^ and said so 
many scores of times ; and Spriggs leered fearfully 
with his one eye ; and Moody, as he more nearly ap- 
proached the coming golden age, hated more deeply 
than ever those who still kept possession of what he 
80 coveted. Even Billy Gazy and poor bedridden 
Bell became active and uneasy, and the great Bunce 
stood apart with lowering brow, with deep grief seated 
in his heart, for he perceived that evil days were 
coming. 

It had been decided, the archdeacon advising, that 
no remonstrance, explanation, or defence should be 
addressed from the Barchester conclave to the Editor 
of the Jupiter, but hitherto that was the only decision 
to which they had come. 

Sir Abraham Haphazard was deeply engaged in 
preparing a bill for the mortification of papists, to be 
called the " Convent Custody Bill," the purport of 
which was to enable any protestant clergyman over 
fifty years of age to search any nun whom he sus- 
pected of being in possession of treasonable papers, or 
Jesuitical symbols : and as there were to be a hundred 
and thirty-seven clauses in the bill, each clause con- 
taining a separate thorn for the side of the papist, 
and as it was known the bill would be fought inch 
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by inch, by fifty maddened Irishmen, the due con- 
struction and adequate dovetailing of it did consume 
much of Sir Abraham's time. The bill had all its 
desired effect. Of course it never passed into law ; but 
it so completely divided the ranks of the Irish mem- 
bers, who had bound themselves together to force on 
the ministry a bill for compelling all men to drink 
Irish whisky, and all women to wear Irish poplins, 
that for the remainder of the session the Great Poplin 
and Whisky League was utterly harmless. 

Thus it happened that Sir Abraham's opinion was 
not at once forthcoming, and the uncertainty, the 
expectation, and suffering of the folk of Barchester 
was maintained at a high pitch. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

PLUMSTEAD EPISCOPI. 

The reader must now be requested to visit the 
rectory of Plumstead Episcopi ; and as it is as yet still 
early morning, to ascend again with us into the bed- 
room of the archdeacon. The mistress of the mansion 
was at her toilet ; on which we will not dwell with 
profane eyes, but proceed into a small inner room, 
where the doctor dressed and kept his boots and 
sermons ; and here we will take our stand premising 
that the door of the room was so open as to admit of 
a conversation between our reverend Adam and his 
valued Eve. 

" It 's all your own fault, archdeacon," said the 
latter ; " I told you from the beginning how it would 
end, and papa has no one to thank but you." 

" Good gracious, my dear," said the doctor, appear- 
ing at the door of his dressing-room, with his face 
and head enveloped in the rough towel which he was 
violently using ; *^ how can you say so ? I am doing 
my very best." 
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. " I wish you had never done so much," said the 
lady, interrupting him ; " if you 'd just have let John 
Bold come and go there, as he and papa liked, he and 
Eleanor would have been married by this time, and 
we should not have heard one word about all this 
aiFair." 

" But, my dear — ^ 

" Oh, it 's all very well, archdeacon, and of course 
you 're right ; I don't for a moment think you '11 ever 
admit that you could be wrong; but the fact is, 
you 've brought this young man down upon papa by 
huffing him as you have done." 

"But, my love " 

" And all because you did n't like John Bold for a 
brother-in-law. How is she ever to do better ? papa 
hasn't got a shilling; and though Eleanor is well 
enough, she has not at all a taking style of beauty. 
I 'm sure I don't know how she 's to do better than 
marry John Bold, or as well indeed," added the 
anxious sister, giving the last twist to her last shoe- 
string. 

Dr. Grantly felt keenly the injustice of this attack ; 
but what could he say ? He certainly had huffed John 
Bold ; he certainly had objected to him as a brother- 
in-law, and a very few months ago the very idea had 
excited his wrath : but now matters were changed ; 
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John Bold had shown his power, and, though he was 
as odious as ever to the archdeacon, power is always 
respected, and the reverend dignitary began to think 
that such an alliance might not have been imprudent. 
Nevertheless, his motto was still " no surrender ; " he 
would still fight it out ; he still believed confidently 
in Oxford, in the bench of bishops, in Sir Abraham 
Haphazard, and in himself; and it was only when 
alone with his wife that doubts of defeat ever beset 
him. He once more tried to communicate this con- 
fidence to Mrs. Grantly, and for the twentieth time 
began to tell her of Sir Abraham. 

" Oh, Sir Abraham I " said she, collecting all her 
house keys into her basket before she descended ; " Sir 
Abraham won't get Eleanor a husband ; Sir Abraham 
won't get papa another income when he has been 
worreted out of the hospital. Mark what I tell you, 
archdeacon : while you and Sir Abraham are fighting, 
papa will lose his preferment ; and what will you do 
then with him and Eleanor on your hands ? besides, 
who 's to pay Sir Abraham ? I suppose he won't 
take the case up for nothing ? " And so the lady de- 
scended to family worship among her children and 
servants, the pattern of a good and prudent wife. 

Dr. Grantly was blessed with a happy, tliriving 
family. There were, first, three boys, now at home 
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from school for the holidays. They were called, 
respectively, Charles James, Henry, and Samuel. 
The two younger (there were five in all) were girls ; 
the elder, Florinda, bore the name of the Archbishop 
of York's wife, whose godchild she was; and the 
younger had been christened Grizzel, after a sister of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The boys were all 
clever, and gave good promise of being well able to 
meet the cares and trials of the world ; and yet they 
were not alike in their dispositions, and each had his 
individual character, and each his separate admirers 
among the doctor's friends. 

Charles James was an exact and careful boy ; he 
never committed himself; he well knew how much 
was expected from the eldest son of the Archdeacon 
of Barchester, and was therefore mindful not to mix 
too freely with other boys. He had not the great 
talents of his younger brothers, but he exceeded 
them in judgment and propriety of demeanour ; his 
fault, if he had one, was an over-attention to words 
instead of things; there was a thought too much 
finesse about him, and, as even his father some- 
times told him, he was too fond of a compromise. 

The second was the archdeacon's favourite son, and 
Henry was indeed a brilliant boy. The versatility 
of his genius was surprising, and the visitors at Plum- 
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stead 'Efoscapi were often amazed at the marrelloiia 
manner in which he woold, when called on, adapt 
hia capacity to apporentlj meet uncongenial porsoita. 
He appeared once before a large circle aa Lnther the 
reformer, and delighted them with the perfect manner 
in which he assamed the character ; and within three 
days he again astonished them by acting the port of 
a Capochin fiiar to the very life. For this last exploit 
his father gave him a golden guinea, and his brothers 
said the reward had been promised beforehand in the 
erent of the performance being successfuL He was 
also sent on a tour into Deronshire ; a treat which 
the lad was most anxious of enjoyii^. His father^s 
friends there, howerer, did not appreciate his talents, 
and sad accounts were sent home of the perrersity of 
his nature. He was a most courageous lad, game to 
the backbone. It was soon known, both at home, 
where he lired, and witlun some miles of Barchester 
Cathedral, and also at Westminster^ where he was at 
school, that young Henry could box well and would 
never own himself beat ; other boys would fight while 
they had a 1^ to stand on, but he would fight with 
no leg at alL Those backing him would sometimes 
think him crushed by the weight of blows and faint 
with loss of blood, and his fnends would endeavour 
to withdraw him from the contest ; but no, Henry 
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never gave in, was never weary of the battle. The 
ring was the only element in which he seemed to 
enjoy himself; and while other boys were happy in 
the number of their friends, he rejoiced most in the 
multitude of his foes. 

His relations could not but admire his pluck, but 
they sometimes were forced to regret that he was in- 
clined to be a bully ; and those not so partial to him 
as his father was, observed with pain that, though he 
could fawn to the masters and the archdeacon's friends, 
he was imperious and masterful to the servants and 
the poor. 

But perhaps Samuel was the general favourite ; and 
dear little Soapy, as he was familiarly called, was as 
engaging a child as ever fond mother petted. He was 
soft and gentle in his manners, and attractive in his 
speech ; the tone of his voice was melody, and every 
action was a grace ; unlike his brothers, he was cour- 
teous to all, he was affable to the lowly, and meek 
even to the very scullery maid. He was a boy of 
great promise, minding his books and delighting the 
hearts of his masters. His brothers, however, were 
not particularly fond of him ; they would complain 
to their mother that Soapy's civility all meant some- 
thing; they thought that his voice was too often 
listened to at Plumstead Episcopi, and evidently 
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feared that, as he grew up, he would have more 
weight iu the house than either of them ; there was, 
therefore, a sort of agreement among them to put 
young Soapy down. This, however, was not so easy 
to be done ; Samuel, though young, was sharp ; he 
could not assume the stiff decorum of Charles James, 
nor could he fight like Henry ; but he was a perfect 
master of his own weapons, and contrived, in the 
teeth of both of them, to hold the place which he 
had assumed. Henry declared that he was a false, 
cunning creature; and Charles James, though he 
always spoke of him as his dear brother Samuel, was 
not slow to say a word against him when opportunity 
offered. To speak the truth, Samuel was a cunning 
boy, and those even who Joved him best could not but 
own that for one so young, he was too adroit in choos- 
ing his words, and too skilled in modulating his voice. 
The two little girls Florinda and Grizzel were nice 
little girls enough, but they did not possess the 
strong sterling qualities of their brothers ; their voices 
were not often heard at Plumstead Episcopi ; they 
were bashful and timid by nature, slow to speak 
before company even when asked to do so; and 
though they looked very nice in their clean white 
muslin frocks and pink sashes, they were but little 
noticed by the archdeacon's visitors. 
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Whatever of submissive humility may have ap- 
peared in the gait and visage of the archdeacon 
during his colloquy with his wife in the sanctum of 
their dressing-rooms, was dispelled as he entered his 
breakfast-parlour with erect head and powerful step. 
In the presence of a third person he assumed the lord 
and master ; and that wise and talented lady too well 
knew the man to whom her lot for life was bound, to 
stretch her authority beyond the point at which it 
would be borne. Strangers at Plumstead Episcopi, 
when they saw the imperious brow with which he 
commanded silence from the large circle of visitors, 
children, and servants who came together in the 
morning to hear him read the word of God, and 
watched how meekly that wife seated herself behind 
her basket of keys with a little girl on each side, as 
she caught that commanding glance; strangers, I 
say, seeing this, could little guess that some fifteen 
minutes since she had stoutly held her ground against 
him, hardly allowing him to open his mouth in his 
own defence. But such is the tact and talent of 
women 1 

And now let us observe the well-furnished break- 
fast-parlour at Plumstead Episcopi, and the com- 
fortable air of all the belongings of the rectory. 
Comfortable they certainly were, but neither gor- 
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geous nor even grand ; indeed, considering the money 
that had been spent there, the eye and taste might 
have been better served ; there was an air of heavi- 
ness about the rooms which might have been avoided 
without any sacrifice of propriety; colours might have 
been better chosen and lights more perfectly diffused : 
but perhaps in doing so the thorough clerical aspect 
of the whole might have been somewhat marred ; at 
any rate, it was not without ample consideration that 
those thick, dark, costly carpets were put down; 
those embossed, but sombre papers hung up ; those 
heavy curtains draped so as to half-exclude the light 
of the sun : nor were these old-fashioned chairs, 
bought at a price far exceeding that now given for 
more modern goods, without a purpose. The break- 
fast-service on the table was equally costly and 
equally plain ; the apparent object had been to spend 
money without obtaining brilliancy or splendour. 
The urn was of thick and solid silver, as were also 
the tea-pot, coifee-pot, cream-ewer, and sugar-bowl ; 
the cups were old, dim dragon china, worth about a 
pound a piece, but very despicable in the eyes of the 
uninitiated. The silver forks were so heavy as to be 
disagreeable to the hand, and the bread-basket was of 
a weight really formidable to any but robust persons. 
The tea consumed was the very best, the coffee the 
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very blackest, the cream the very thickest; there 
was dry toast and buttered toast, muffins and 
crumpets; hot bread and cold bread, white bread 
and brown bread, home-made bread and bakers' bread, 
wheaten bread and oaten bread, and if there be other 
breads than these, they were there ; there were eggs 
in napkins, and crispy bits of bacon under silver 
covers; and there were little fishes in a little box, 
and devilled kidneys frizzling on a hot-water dish ; 
which, by the bye, were placed closely contiguous to 
the plate of the worthy archdeacon himself. Over 
and above this, on a snow-white napkin, spread upon 
the sideboard, was a huge ham and a huge sirloin; the 
latter having laden the dinner table on the previous 
evening. Such was the ordinary fare at Plumstead 
Episcopi. 

And yet I have never found the rectory a pleasant 
house. The fact that man shall not live by bread 
alone seemed to be somewhat forgotten ; and noble as 
was the appearance of the host, and sweet and good- 
natured as was the face of the hostess, talented as 
were the children, and excellent as were the viands 
and the wines, in spite of these attractions, I generally 
found the rectory somewhat dull. After breakfast 
the archdeacon would retire, of course to his clerical 
pursuits. Mrs. Grantly, I presume, inspected her 
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kitchen^ though she had a first-rate housekeeper, with 
sixty pounds a year ; and attended to the lessons of 
Florinda and Grizzel, though she had an excellent 
governess with thirty pounds a year : but at any rate 
she disappeared : and I never could make companions 
of the boys. Charles James, though he always 
looked as though there was something in him, never 
seemed to have much to say ; and what he did say he 
would always unsay the next minute. He told me 
once, that he considered cricket, on the whole, to be a 
gentleman-like game for boys, provided they would 
play without running about ; and that fives, also, was 
a seemly game, so that those who played it never 
heated themselves. Henry once quarrelled with me 
for taking his sister Grizzel's part, in a contest 
between them as to the best mode of using a water- 
ing-pot for the garden flowers ; and from that day 
to this he has not spoken to me, though he speaks 
at me often enough. For half an hour or so I cer- 
tainly did like Sammy's gentle speeches ; but one 
gets tired of honey, and I found that he preferred 
the more admiring listeners whom he met in the 
kitchen-garden and back precincts of the esta- 
blishment; besides^ I think I once caught Sammy 
fibbing. 

On the whole, therefore, I found the rectory a dull 
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house^ though it must be admitted that everythiDg 
there was of the very best. 

After breakfast, on the morning of which we are 
writing, the archdeacon, as usual, retired to his study, 
intimating that he was going to be very busy, but that 
he would see Mr. Chad wick if he called. On entering 
this sacred room he carefully opened the paper case 
on which he was wont to compose his favourite 
sermons, and spread on it a fair sheet of paper, and 
one partly written on ; he then placed his inkstand, 
looked at his pen, and folded his blotting-paper ; 
having done so, he got up again from his seat, stood 
with his back to the fire-place, and yawned comfort- 
ably, stretching out vastly his huge arms, and opening 
his burly chest. He then walked across the room 
and locked the door ; and having so prepared himself, 
he threw himself into his easy chair, took from a 
secret drawer beneath his table a volume of Rabelais, 
and began to amuse himself with the witty mischief of 
Panurge ; and so passed the archdeacon's morning on 
that day. 

He was left undisturbed at his studies for an hour 
or two, when a knock came to the door, and Mr. 
Chadwick was announced. Rabelais retired into the 
secret drawer, the easy chair seemed knowingly to 
betake itself off, and when the archdeacon quickly 
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undid his bolt, he was discovered by the steward 
working, as usual, for that church of which he was 
80 useful a pillar. Mr. Chad wick had just come from 
London, and was, therefore, known to be the bearer 
of important news. 

« We 've got Sir Abraham's opinion at last," said 
Mr. Chadwick, as he seated himself. 

** Well, well, well ! " exclaimed the archdeacon 
impatiently. 

*^ Oh, it's as long as my arm," said the other ; " it 
can't be told in a word, but you can read it ;" and 
he handed him a copy, in heaven knows how many 
spun-out folios, of the opinion which the attorney- 
general had managed to cram on the back and sides 
of the case as originally submitted to him. 

^^ The upshot is," said Chadwick, " that there 's a 
screw loose in their case, and we had better do 
nothing. They are proceeding against Mr. Harding 
and myself, and Sir Abraham holds that, under the 
wording of the will, and subsequent arrangements 
legally sanctioned, Mr. Harding and I are only paid 
servants. The defendants should have been either 
the Corporation of Barchester, or possibly the chapter 
or your father." 

" W — hoo," said the archdeacon ; " so Master Bold 
is on a wrong scent, is he ? " 
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"That's Sir Abraham's opinion; but any scent 
almost would be a wrong scent. Sir Abraham thinks 
that if they 'd taken the corporation, or the chapter, 
we could have baffled them. The bishop, he thinks, 
would be the surest shot ; but even there we could 
plead that the bishop is only visitor, and that he has 
never made himself a consenting party to the per- 
formance of other duties." 

*^ That 's quite clear," said the archdeacon. 

" Not quite so clear," said the other. " You see the 
will says, *My lord, the bishop, being graciously 
pleased to see that due justice be done.' Now, it may 
be a question whether, in accepting and administering 
the patronage, your father has not accepted also the 
other duties assigned. It is doubtful, however ; but 
even if they hit that nail — and they ate far off from 
that yet, — the point is so nice, as Sir Abraham says, 
that you would force them into fifteen thousand 
pounds' cost before they could bring it to an issue ! 
and where 's that sum of money to come from ? " 

The archdeacon rubbed his hands with delight ; he 
had never doubted the justice of his case, but he had 
begun to have some dread of unjust success on the 
part of his enemies. It was delightful to him thus to 
hear that their cause was surrounded with such rocks 
and shoals ; such causes of shipwreck unseen by the 
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landsman's eje^ but visible enough to the keen eyes 
of practical law mariners. How wrong his wife was 
to wish that Bold should marry Eleanor I Bold! why^ 
if he should be ass enough to persevere, he would be 
a beggar before he knew whom he was at law with ! 

** That 's excellent, Chad wick — that 's excellent ! 
I told you Sir Abraham was the man for us ; " and 
he put down on the table the copy of the opinion, 
and patted it fondly. 

** Don't you let that be seen, though, archdeacon." 

" Who ? — II — not for worlds," said the doctor. 

** People will talk, you know, archdeacon." 

** Of course, of course," said the doctor. 

*' Because, if that gets abroad, it would teach them 
how to fight their own battle." 
Quite true," said the doctor. 
No one here in Barchester ought to see that but 
you and I, archdeacon." 

" No, no, certainly no one else," said the arch- 
deacon, pleased with the closeness of the confidence ; 
" no one else shall." 

"Mrs. Grantly is very interested in the matter, 
I know," said Mr. Chadwick. 

Did the archdeacon wink, or did he not ? I am 
inclined to think he did not quite wink; but that 
without such, perhaps, unseemly gesture he com- 
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municated to Mr. Chadwick, with the corner of his 
eye, intimation that, deep as was Mrs. Grantly's 
interest in the matter, it should not procure for her 
a perusal of that document ; and at the same time 
he partly opened the small drawer, above spoken of, 
deposited the paper on the volume of Kabelais, and 
showed to Mr. Chadwick the nature of the key which 
guarded these hidden treasures. The careful steward 
then expressed himself contented. Ah I vain man I 
he could fasten up his Kabelais, and other things 
secret, with all the skill of Bramah or of Chubb ; but 
where could he fasten up the key which solved these 
mechanical mysteries ? It is probable to us that the 
contents of no drawer in that house were unknown 
to its mistress, and we think, moreover, that she was 
entitled to all such knowledge. 

" But," said Mr. Chadwick, " we must, of course, 
tell your father and Mr. Harding so much of Sir 
Abraham's opinion as will satisfy them that the 
matter is doing well." 

*^ Oh, certainly, — yes, of course," said the doctor. 

** You had better let them know that Sir Abraham 
is of opinion that there is no case at any rate against 
Mr. Harding ; and that as the action is worded at 
present, it must fall to the ground ; they must be 
nonsuited if they carry it on ; you had better tell 
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Mr. Harding, that Sir Abraham is clearly of opinion 
that he is only a servant^ and as such, not liable — 
or if you like it. Ill see Mr. Harding myself.^ 

^^ Oh, I must see him to-morrow, and my father 
too, and T 11 explain to them exactly so much, — you 
won't go before lunch, Mr. Chad wick: well, if you 
will, you must, for I know your time is precious ; " 
and he shook hands with the diocesan steward, and 
bowed him out. 

And the archdeacon had again recourse to his 
drawer, and twice read through the essence of Sir 
Abraham Haphazard's law-enlightened and law- 
bewildered brains. It was very clear that to Sir 
Abraham, the justice of the old men's claim or the 
justice of Mr. Harding's defence were ideas that had 
never presented themselves. A legal victory over 
an opposing party was the service for which Sir 
Abraham was, as he imagined, to be paid ; and that 
he, according to his lights, had diligently laboured 
to achieve, and with probable hope of success. Of 
the intense desire which Mr. Harding felt to be 
assured on fit authority, that he was wronging no 
man, that he was entitled in true equity to his 
income, that he might sleep at night without pangs 
of conscience, that he was no robber, no spoiler of the 
poor; that he and all the world might be openly 
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convinced that he was not the man which the 
Jupiter had described him to be ; of such longings 
on the part of Mr. Harding, Sir Abraham was 
entirely ignorant ; nor, indeed, could it be looked on 
as part of his business to gratify such desires. Such 
was not the system on which his battles were fought, 
and victories gained. Success was his object, and he 
was generally successful. He conquered his enemies 
by their weakness rather than by his own strength, 
and it had been found almost impossible to make up 
a case, in which Sir Abraham, as an antagonist, 
would not find a flaw. 

The archdeacon was delighted with the closeness 
of the reasoning. To do him justice, it was not a 
selfish triumph that he desired ; he would personally 
lose nothing by defeat, or at least what he might lose 
did not actuate him; but neither was it love of 
justice which made him so anxious, nor even mainly 
solicitude for his father-in-law. He was fighting a 
part of a never-ending battle against a never-con- 
quered foe — that of the church against its enemies. 

He knew Mr. Harding could not pay all the 
expense of these doings ; for these long opinions of 
Sir Abraham's, these causes to be pleaded, these 
speeches to be made, these various courts through 
which the case was, he presumed, to be dragged. 
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He knew that he and his father must at least bear 
the heavier portion of this tremendous cost; but to 
do the archdeacon justice^ he did not recoil from this. 
He was a man fond of obtaining money, greedy of a 
large income, but open-handed enough in expending 
it, and it was a triumph to him to foresee the success 
of this measure, although he might be called on to 
pay so dearly for it himself. 
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CHAP. IX, 

THE CONFBKENCE. 

On the following morning the archdeacon was 
with his father betimes^ and a note was sent down to 
the warden begging his attendance at the palace. 
Dr. Grantly, as he cogitated on the matter, leaning 
back in his brougham as he journeyed into Bar- 
chester, felt that it would be diiBcult to communicate 
his own satisfaction either to his father or his father- 
in-law. He wanted success on his own side and 
discomfiture on that of his enemies. The bishop 
wanted peace on the subject; a settled peace if 
possible, but peace at any rate till the short re- 
mainder of his own days had spun itself out ; but 
Mr. Harding required, not only success and peace, 
but he also demanded that he might stand justified 
before the world. 

The bishop, however, was comparatively easy to 
deal with ; and before the arrival of the other, the 
dutiful son had persuaded his father that all was 
going on well, and then the warden arrived. 

It was Mr. Harding's wont, whenever he spent a 
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morning at the palace^ to seat himself immediately at 
the bishop's elbow, the bishop occupying a huge Arm- 
chair fitted up with candle-sticks^ a reading table, a 
drawer^ and other paraphernalia, the position of which 
chair was never moved, summer or winter; and 
when^ as was very usual, the archdeacon was there 
also, he confronted the two elders, who thus were 
enabled to fight the battle against him together ^ 
and together submit to defeat, for such was their 
constant fate. 

Our warden now took his accustomed place, having 
greeted his son-in-law as he entered, and then affec- 
tionately inquired after his friend's health. There 
was a gentleness about the bishop to which the soft 
womanly affection of Mr. Harding particularly en- 
deared itself, and it was quaint to see how the two 
mild old priests pressed each other's hands, and smiled 
and made little signs of love. 

** Sir Abraham's opinion has come at last," began 
the archdeacon. Mr. Harding had heard so much, 
and was most anxious to know the result. 

** It is quite favourable," said the bishop, pressing 
his friend's arm. " I am so glad." 

Mr. Harding looked at the mighty bearer of the 
important news for confirmation of these glad tidings. 

" Yes," said the archdeacon, " Sir Abraham has 
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given most minute attention to the case ; indeed, I 
knew he would; — most minute attention, and 
his opinion is — and as to his opinion on such a 
subject being correct, no one who knows Sir Abra- 
ham's character, can doubt — his opinion is, that 
they hav' n't got a leg to stand on." 

" But as how, archdeacon?" 

" Why, in the first place : but you 're no 

lawyer, warden, and I doubt you won't understand 
it; the gist of the matter is this: — Under Hiram's 
will two paid guardians have been selected for the 
hospital ; the law will say two paid servants, and 
you and I won't quarrel with the name." 

*^ At any rate I will not if I am one of the ser- 
vants," said Mr. Harding. "A rose you know ." 

** Yes, yes," said the archdeacon, impatient of 
poetry at such a time. *^ Well, two paid servants, 
we '11 say ; one to look after the men, and the other 
to look after the money. You and Chadwick are 
these two servants, and whether either of you be 
paid too much, or too little, more or less in fact than 
the founder willed, it 's as clear as daylight that no 
one can fall foul of either of you for receiving an 
allotted stipend." 

** That does seem clear," said the bishop, who 
had winced visibly under the words servants and 
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stipend^ which, however, appeared to have caused no 
uneasiness to the archdeacon. 

** Quite clear," said he, " and very satisfactory. 
In point of fact, it being necessary to select such 
servants for the use of the hospital, the pay to be 
given to them must depend on the rate of pay for 
such services, according to their market value at the 
period in question; and those who manage the 
hospital must be the only judges of this." 

*' And who does manage the hospital?" asked the 
warden. 

" Oh, let them find that out ; that 's another 
question; the action is brought against you and 
Chadwick, and that 's your defence, and a perfect 
and full defence it is. Now that I think very satis- 
factory." 

*^Well," said the bishop, looking inquiringly up 
into his friend's face, who sat silent awhile, and 
apparently not so well satisfied. 

^* And conclusive," continued the archdeacon; "if 
they press it to a jury, which they won't do, no 
twelve men in England will take five minutes to 
decide against them." 

** But according to that," said Mr. Harding, " I 
might as well have sixteen hundred a year as eight, 
if the managers choose to allot it to me ; and as I 
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am one of the managers, if not the chief manager^ 
myself, that can hardly be a just arrangement." 

*^ Oh, well, all that *s nothing to the question ; 
the question is, whether this intruding fellow, and a 
lot of cheating attorneys and pestilent dissenters, are 
to interfere with an arrangement which every one 
knows IS essentially just and serviceable to the church. 
Pray don't let us be splitting hairs, and that amongst 
ourselves, or there *11 never be an end of the cause or 
the cost." 

Mr. Harding again sat silent for awhile, during 
which the bishop once and again pressed his arm, 
and looked in his face to see if he could catch a 
gleam of a contented and eased mind ; but there was 
no such gleam, and the poor warden continued 
playing sad dirges on invisible stringed instru- 
ments in all manner of positions : he was ruminating 
in his mind on this opinion of Sir Abraham, looking 
to it wearily and earnestly for satisfaction, but 
finding none. At last he said, " Did you see the 
opinion, archdeacon?" 

The archdeacon said he had not — that was to say, 
he had — that was, he had not seen the opinion 
itself; he had seen what had been called a copy, 
but he could not say whether of a whole or part; 
nor could he say that what he had seen were the 
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ipsissima verba of the great man himself; but what 
he had seen contained exactly the decision which he 
had announced^ and which he again declared to be 
to his mind extremely satisfactory. 

"I should like to see the opinion/' said the 
warden ; *^ that is, a copy of it." 

*^ Well, I suppose you can if you make a point of 
it; but I don't see the use myself; of course it is 
essential that the purport of it should not be known, 
and it is therefore unadvisable to multiply copies." 

*^ Why should it not be known ? "asked the warden. 

" What a question for a man to ask ! " said the 
archdeacon, throwing up his hands in token of his 
surprise ; ** but it is like you — a child is not more 
innocent than you are in matters of business. Can't 
you see that if we tell them that no action will lie 
against you, but that one may possibly lie against 
some other person or persons, that we shall be 
putting weapons into their hands, and be teaching 
them how to cut our own throats? " 

The warden again sat silent, and the bishop again 
looked at him wistfully : " The only thing we have 
now to do," continued the archdeacon, " is to remain 
quiet, hold our peace, and let them play their own 
game as they please." 

"We are not to make known then," said the 
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warden, ** that we have consulted the attorney- 
general, and that we are advised by him that the 
founder's will is fully and fairly carried out." 

"God bless my soull" said the archdeacon, **how 
odd it is that you will not see that all we are to do 
is to do nothing: why should we say anything 
about the founder's will ? We are in possession ; and 
we know that they are not in a position to put us ^ 
out : surely that is enough for the present." 

Mr. Harding rose from his seat and paced thought- 
fully up and down the library, the bishop the while 
watching him painfully at every turn, and the arch- 
deacon continuing to pour forth his convictions that 
the affair was in a state to satisfy any prudent mind. 

"And the Jupiter?" said the warden, stopping 
suddenly. 

*^ Oh 1 the Jupiter," answered the other. " The 
Jupiter can break no bones. You must bear with 
that ; there is much of course which it is our 
bounden duty to bear ; it cannot be all roses for us 
here," and the archdeacon looked exceedingly moral ; 
" besides the matter is too trivial, of too little gene- 
ral interest to be mentioned again in the Jupiter, 
unless we stir up the subject: " and the archdeacon 
again looked exceedingly knowing and worldly wise. 

The warden continued his walk; the hard and 
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stiDging words of that newspaper article, each one of 
which had thrust a thorn as it were into his inmost 
soul^ were fresh in his memory : he had read it more 
than once, word by word, and what was worse, he 
fancied it was as well known to every one as to 
himself. Was he to be looked on as the unjust 
griping priest he had been there described ? Was he 
to be pointed at as the consumer of the bread of the 
poor, and to be allowed no means of refuting such 
charges, of clearing his begrimed name, of standing 
innocent in the world, as hitherto he had stood ? 
Was he to bear all this, to receive as usual his now 
hated income, and be known as one of those greedy 
priests who by their rapacity have brought disgrace 
on their church ? and why ? Why should he bear all 
this? why should he die, for he felt that he could 
not live, under such a weight of obloquy ? As he 
paced up and down the room he resolved in his 
misery and enthusiasm that he could with pleasure, 
if he were allowed, give up his place, abandon his 
pleasant home, leave the hospital, and live poorly, 
happily, and with an unsullied name, on the small 
remainder of his means. 

He was a man somewhat shy of speaking of him- 
self, even before those who knew him best, and 
whom he loved the most ; but at last it burst forth 
from him, and with a somewhat jerking eloquence he 
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declared that he could not, would not, bear this 
misery any longer. 

*^ If it can be proved," said he at last, *^ that I 
have a just and honest right to this, as God well 
knows I always deemed I had; if this salary or 
stipend be really my due, I am not less anxious than 
another to retain it. I have the well-being of my 
child to look to. I am too old to miss without 
some pain the comforts to which I have been used ; 
and I am, as others are, anxious to prove to the world 
that I have been right, and to uphold the place I 
have held ; but I cannot do it at such a cost as this. 
I cannot bear this. Could you tell me to do so ? " 
and he appealed, almost in tears, to the bishop, who 
had left his chair, and was now leaning on the 
warden's arm as he stood on the further side of the 
table facing the archdeacon. " Could you tell me to 
sit there at ease, indifferent, and satisfied, while such 
things as these are said loudly of me in the world ? " 

The bishop could feel for him and sympathise 
with him, but he could not advise him, he could 
only say, ** No, no, you shall be asked to do nothing 
that is painful ; you shall do just what your heart 
tells you to be right ; you shall do whatever you 
think best yourself. Theophilus, don't advise him, 
pray don't advise the warden to do anything which 
is painful." 
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But the archdeacon^ though he could not sym- 
pathise^ could advise ; and he saw that the time had 
come when it behoved him to do so in a somewhat 
peremptory manner. 

** Why, my lord," he said speaking to his father : 
and when he called his father * my lord,' the good 
old bishop shook in his shoes, for he knew that an 
evil time was coming. " Why, my lord, there are 
two ways of giving advice ; there is advice that may 
be good for the present day ; and there is advice that 
may be good for days to come : now I cannot bring 
myself to give the former, if it be incompatible with 
the other." 

** No, no, no, I suppose not," said the bishop, 
reseating himself, and shading his face with his 
hands. Mr. Harding sat down with his back to the 
further wall, playing to himself some air fitted for so 
calamitous an occasion, and the archdeacon said out 
his say standing, with his back to the empty fire- 
place. 

**It is not to be supposed, but that much pain 
will spring out of this unnecessarily raised question. 
We must all have foreseen that, and the matter has 
in no wise gone on worse than we expected ; but it 
will be weak, yes, and wicked also, to abandon the 
cause and own ourselves wrong, because the inquiry 
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is painful. It is not only ourselves we have to look to : 
to a certain extent the interest of the church is in 
our keeping. Should it be found that one after another 
of those who hold preferment abandoned it whenever 
it might be attacked^ is it not plain that such attacks 
would be renewed till nothing was left us? and, that 
if so deserted, the Church of England must fall to 
the ground altogether? If this be true of many, it is 
true of one. Were you, accused as you now are, to 
throw up the wardenship, and to relinquish the pre- 
ferment which is your property, with the vain object 
of proving yourself disinterested, you would fail in 
that object, you would inflict a desperate blow on 
your brother clergymen, you would encourage every 
cantankerous dissenter in England to make a similar 
charge against some source of clerical revenue, and 
you would do your best to dishearten those who are 
most anxious to defend you and uphold your position. 
I can fancy nothing more weak, or more wrong. It 
is not that you think that there is any justice in 
these charges, or that you doubt your own right 
to the wardenship: you are convinced of your 
own honesty, and yet would yield to them through 
cowardice." 

" Cowardice ! " said the bishop, expostulating. Mr. 
Harding sat unmoved, gazing on his son-in-law. 
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** Well, would it not be cowardice ? would he not 
do so because he is afraid to endure the evil thinsrs 
which will be falsely spoken of him ? Would that not 
be cowardice? And now let us see the extent of 
the evil which you dread. The Jupiter publishes an 
article which a great many, no doubt^ will read ; but 
of those who understand the subject how many will 
believe the Jupiter? Every one knows what its 
object is; it has taken up the case against Lord 
Guildford and against the Dean of Rochester^ and 
that agsdnst half a dozen bishops; and does not 
every one know that it would take up any case of 
the kind, right or wrong, false or true, with known 
justice or known injustice, if by doing so it could 
further its own views ? Does not all the world know 
this of the Jupiter? Who that really knows you 
will think the worse of you for what the Jupiter 
says? And why care for those who do not know 
you? I will say nothing of your own comfort, but 
i do say that you could not be justified in throwing 
up, in a fit of passion, for such it would be, the only 
maintenance that Eleanor has ; and if you did so, if 
you really did vacate the wardenship, and submit to 
ruin, what would that profit you ? If you have no 
future right to the income, you have had no past 
right to it ; and the very fact of your abandoning 
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your position, would create a demand for repay- 
ment of that which you have already received and 
spent." 

The poor warden groaned as he sat perfectly still, 
looking up at the hard-hearted orator who thus 
tormented him, and the bishop echoed the sound 
faintly from behind his hands; but the archdeacon 
cared little for such signs of weakness, and completed 
his exhortation. 

** But let us suppose the office to be left vacant, 
and that your own troubles concerning it were over ; 
would that satisfy you ? Are your only aspirations 
in the matter confined to yourself and family? I 
know they are not. I know you are as anxious as 
any of us for the church to which we belong ; and 
what a grievous blow would such an act of apostasy 
give her ! You owe it to the church of which you 
are a member and a minister, to bear with this afflic- 
tion, however severe it may be : you owe it to my 
father, who instituted you, to support his rights : you 
owe it to those who preceded you to assert the 
legality of their position : you owe it to those who 
are to come after you, to maintain uninjured for them 
that which you received uninjured from others ; and 
you owe to us all the unflinching assistance of perfect 
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brotherhood in this matter^ so that upholding one 
another we may support our great cause without 
blushing and without disgrace." 

And so the archdeacon ceased^ and stood self- 
satisfied, watching the eflFect of his spoken wisdom* 

The warden felt himself, to a certain extent, 
stifled ; he would have given the world to get him- 
self out into the open air without speaking to, or 
noticing those who were in the room with him ; but 
this was impossible. He could not leave without 
saying something, and he felt himself confounded by 
the archdeacon's eloquence. There was a heavy, 
unfeeling, unanswerable truth in what he had said ; 
there was so much practical, but odious common 
sense in it, that he neither knew how to assent or to 
differ. If it were necessary for him to suffer, he 
felt that he could endure without complaint and 
without cowardice, providing that he was self-satis- 
fied of the justice of his own cause. What he could 
not endure was, that he should be accused by others, 
and not acquitted by himself. Doubting, as he had 
begun to doubt, the justice of his own position in the 
hospital, he knew that his own self-confidence would 
not be restored because Mr. Bold had been in error 
as to some legal form ; nor could he be satisfied to 
escape, because, through some legal fiction, he who 
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received the greatest benefit from the hospital, might 
be considered only as one of its servants. 

The archdeacon's speech had silenced him — stu- 
pefied him — annihilated him ; anything but satisfied 
him. With the bishop it fared not much better. He 
did not discern clearly how things were, but he saw 
enough to know that a battle was to be prepared 
for; a battle that would destroy his few remaining 
comforts, and bring him with sorrow to the grave. 

The warden still sat, and still looked at the arch- 
deacon, till his thoughts fixed themselves wholly on 
the means of escape from his present position, and 
he felt like a bird fascinated by gazing on a snake. 

" I hope you agree with me," said the archdeacon 
at last, breaking the dread silence ; '^ my lord, I hope 
you agree with me." 

Oh what a sigh the bishop gave I ** My lord, I 
hope you agree with me," again repeated the merciless 
tyrant. 

*^ Yes, I suppose so," groaned the poor old man, 
slowly. 

** And you, warden ? " 

Mr. Harding was now stirred to action — he must 
speak and move, so he got up and took one turn 
before he answered. 

"Do not press me for an answer just at present; 
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I will do notliing lightly In the matter, and of what- 
ever I do I will give you and the bishop notice." 
And so without another word he took his leave, 
escaping quickly through the palace hall, and down 
the lofty steps, nor did he breathe freely till he found 
himself alone under the huge elms of the silent close. 
Here he walked long and slowly, thinking on his 
case with a troubled air, and trying in vain to 
confute the archdeacon's argument. He then went 
home, resolved to bear it all — ignominy, suspense, 
disgrace, self doubt, and heart-burning — and to do 
as those would have him, who he still believed were 
most fit and most able to counsel him aright. 
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Mb. Harding was a sadder man than be had ever 
yet been when be returned to his own house. He 
had been wretched enough on that well remembered 
morning when he was forced to expose before his 
son-in-law the publisher's account for ushering into 
the world his dear book of sacred music ; when after 
making such payments as he could do unassisted^ he 
found that he was a debtor of more than three 
hundred pounds: but his sufferings then were as 
nothing to his present misery; — then he had done 
wrong, and he knew it, and was able to resolve 
that he would not sin in like manner again ; but 
now he could make no resolution, and comfort him- 
self by no promises of firmness. He had been 
forced to think that his lot had placed him in a false 
position, and he was about to maintain that position 
against the opinion of the world and against his own* 
convictions. 

He had read with pity, amounting almost to horror, 
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the strictures which had appeared from time to time 
against the Earl of Guildford as master of St. Cross, 
and the invectives that had been heaped on rich dio- 
cesan dignitaries and overgrown sinecure pluralists. 
In judging of them^ he judged leniently ; the whole 
bias of his profession had taught him to think that 
they were more sinned against than sinning, and that 
the animosity with which they had been pursued was 
venomous and unjust ; but he had not the less re- 
garded their plight as most miserable. His hair 
had stood on end and his flesh had crept as he read 
the things which had been written ; he had wondered 
bow men could live under such a load of disgrace ; 
how they could face their fellow creatures while their 
names were bandied about so injuriously and so 
publicly — and now this lot was to be his — he, that 
shy retiring man, who had so comforted himself in 
the hidden obscurity of his lot, who had so enjoyed 
the unassuming warmth of his own little comer, he 
was now to be dragged forth into the glaring day, 
and gibbeted before ferocious multitudes. He en- 
tered his own house a crest-fallen, humiliated man, 
without a hope of overcoming the wretchedness which 
affected him. 

He wandered into the drawing-room where was his 
daughter ; but he could not speak to her now, so he 
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left it^ and went into the book room. He was not 
quick enough to escape Eleanor's glance, or to prevent 
her from seeing that he was disturbed; and in a little 
while she followed him. She found him seated in 
his accustomed chair, with no book open before him, 
no pen ready in his hand, no ill-shapen notes of 
blotted music lying before him as was usual, none of 
those hospital accounts with which he was so precise 
and yet so unmethodical: he was doing nothing, 
thinking of nothing, looking at nothing; he was 
merely suffering. 

"Leave me Eleanor, my dear," he said, "leave 
me my darling for a few minutes, for I am busy." 

Eleanor saw well how it was, but she did leave 
him, and glided silently back to her drawing-room. 
When he had sat awhile, thus alone and unoccupied, 
he got up to walk again — he could make more of 
his thoughts walking than sitting, and was creeping 
out into his garden, when he met Bunco on the 
threshold. 

" Well, Bunce," said he, in a tone that for him 
was sharp, " what is it ? do you want me ? " 

*' I was only coming to ask after your reverence," 
said the old bedesman, touching his hat ; " and to 
inquire about the news from London," he added 
after a pause. 
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The warden winced, and put his hand to his fore- 
head and felt bewildered. 

** Attorney Finney has been there this morning," 
continued Bunce, ^^ and by his looks I guess he is not 
so well pleased as he once Tvas, and it has got abroad 
somehow that the archdeacon has had down great 
news from London, and Handy and Moody are both 
as black as devils ; and I hope," said the man, trying 
to assume a cheery tone, ** that, things are looking 
up, and that there '11 be an end soon to all this stuff 
which bothers your reverence so sorely." 

** Well, I wish there may be, Bunce." 

*^ But about the news, your reverence ? " said the 
old man, almost whispering. 

Mr. Harding walked on, and shook his head im- 
patiently. Poor Bunce little knew how he was 
tormenting his patron. 

** If there was anything to cheer you, I should be 
BO glad to know it," said he, with a tone of affection 
which the warden in all his misery could not resist. 

He stopped, and took both the old man's hands in 
his. "My friend," said he, "my dear old friend, 
there is nothing: there is no news to cheer me — 
God's will be done : " and two small hot tears broke 
away from his eyes and stole down his fuiTowed 
cheeks. 
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*' Then God's will be done," said the other solemnly, 
** but they told me that there was good news from 
London, and I came to wish your reverence joy ; but 
God's will be done ; " and so the warden again walked 
on, and the bedesman looking wistfully after him, 
and receiving no encouragement to follow, returned 
sadly to his own abode. 

For a couple of hours the warden remained thus 
in the garden, now walking, now standing motionless 
on the turf, and then, as his legs got weary, sitting 
unconsciously on the garden seats, and then walking 
again. And Eleanor, hidden behind the muslin cur- 
tains of the window, watched him through the trees 
as he now came in sight, and then again was con- 
cealed by the turnings of the walk; and thus the 
time passed away till five, when the warden crept 
back to the house and prepared for dinner. 

It was but a sorry meal. The demure parlour- 
maid as she handed the dishes and changed the plates, 
saw that all was not right, and was more demure than 
ever : neither father nor daughter could eat, and the 
hateful food was soon cleared away, and the bottle of 
port placed upon the table. 

" Would you like Bunco to come in, papa ? " said 
Eleanor, thinking that the company of the old man 
might lighten his sorrow. 
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No my dear, thank you, not to-day ; but are not 
yon going out, Eleanor, this lovely afternoon ? don't 
stay in for me, my dear." 

^ I thought you seemed so sad, papa." 

'^ Sad," said he irritated ; ^' well, people must all 
have their share of sadness here ; I am not more 
exempt than another : but kiss me, dearest, and go 
now ; I will, if posable, be more sodable when you 
return." 

And Eleanor was again banished firom her father's 
sorrow. Ah! her desire now was not to find him 
happy, but to be allowed to share his sorrows ; not 
to force him to be sociable, but to persuade him to be 
trustfuL 

She put on her bonnet as desired, and went up to 
Mary Bold ; this was now her daily haunt, for John 
Bold was up in London among lawyers and church 
reformers, diving deep into other questions than that 
of the wardenship of Barchester ; supplying infor- 
mation to one member of parliament, and dining with 
another; subscribing to funds for the abolition of 
clerical incomes, and seconding at that great national 
meeting at the Crown and Anchor a resolution to 
the effect, that no clergyman of the Church of 
JBngland, be he who he might, should have more 
than a thousand a year, and none less than two 
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hundred and fifty. His speech on this occasion was 
shorty for fifteen had to speak, and the room was 
hired for two hours only, at the expiration of which 
the Quakers and Mr. Cobden were to make use of it 
for an appeal to the public in aid of the Emperor of 
Bussia ; but it was sharp and effective : at least he 
was told so by a companion with whom he now Uved 
much, and on whom he greatly depended — one Tom 
Towers, a very leading genius, and supposed to have 
high employment on the staff of the Jupiter. 

So Eleanor, as was now her wont, went up to ^ 
Mary Bold, and Mary listened kindly, while the 
daughter spoke much of her father, and, perhaps 
kinder still, found a listener in Eleanor, while she 
spoke about her brother. In the meantime the 
warden sat alone, leaning on the arm of his chair ; 
he had poured out a glass of wine, but had done so 
merely from habit, for he left it untouched : there he 
sat gazing at the open window, and thinking, if he 
can be said to have thought, of the happiness of his 
past life. All manner of past delights came before 
his mind, which at the time he had enjoyed without 
considering them ; his easy days, his absence of all 
kind of hard work, his pleasant shady home, those 
twelve old neighbours whose welfare till now had 
been the source of so much pleasant care, the exr 
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cellence of his children, the friendship of the dear 
old bishop, the solemn grandeur of those vaulted 
aisles, through which he loved to hear his own voice 
pealing ; and then that friend of friends, that choice 
ally that had never deserted him, that eloquent com- 
panion that would always, when asked, discourse 
such pleasant music, that violoncello of his — ah, 
how happy he had been ! but it was over now ; his 
easy days and absence of work had been the crime 
which brought on him his tribulation ; his shady 
home was pleasant no longer; may be it was no 
longer his; the old neighbours, whose welfare had 
been so desired by him, were his enemies; his 
daughter was as wretched as himself, and even the 
bishop was made miserable by his position. He 
could never again lift up his voice boldly as he had 
hitherto done among his brethren, for he felt that 
he was disgraced ; and he feared even to touch his 
bow, for he knew how grievous a sound of wailing, 
how piteous a lamentation, it would produce. 

He was still sitting in the same chair and the same 
posture, having hardly moved a limb for two hours, 
when Eleanor came back to tea, and succeeded in 
bringing him with her into the drawing-room. 

The tea seemed as comfortless as the dinner, 
though the warden, who had hitherto eaten nothing 
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all day, devoured the plateful of bread and butter, 
unconscious of what he was doing. 

Eleanor had made up her mind to force him to 
talk to her, but she hardly knew how to commence : 
she must wait till the urn was gone, till the servant 
would no longer be coming in and out. 

At last everything was gone, and the drawing- 
room door was permanently closed; then Eleanor, 
getting up and going round to her father, put her 
arm round his neck, and said, " Papa, won't you tell 
me what it is ? " 

^* What what is, my dear ? " 

'* This new sorrow that torments you ; I know you 
are unhappy, papa." 

" New sorrow I it 's no new sorrow, my dear, we 
have all our cares sometimes," and he tried to smile, 
but it was a ghastly failure ; " but I should n't be so 
dull a companion ; come, we *11 have some music." 

"No papa, not to-night — it would only trouble 
you to-night:" and she sat upon his knee, as she 
sometimes would in their gayest moods, and with her 
arm round his neck, she said, " Papa, I will not leave 
you till you talk to me ; oh, if you only knew how 
much good it would do to you, to tell me of it all." 

The father kissed his daughter, and pressed her to 
his heart ; but still he said nothing : it was so hard 
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to him to speak of his own sorrows ; he was so shy a 
man even with his own child. 

" Oh, papa, do tell me what it is ; I know it is 
about the hospital, and what • they are doing up in 
London, and what that cruel newspaper has said ; 
but if there be such cause for sorrow, let us be sor- 
rowful together ; we are all in all to each other now : 
dear, dear papa, do speak to me." 

Mr. Harding could not well speak now, for the 
warm tears were running down his cheeks like rain 
in May, but he held his child close to his heart, and 
squeezed her hand as a lover might, and she kissed 
his forehead and his wet cheeks, and lay upon his 
bosom, and comforted him as a woman only can do. 

"My own child," he said, as soon as his tears 
would let him speak ; *' my own, own child, why 
should you too be unhappy before it is necessary : it 
may come to that, that we must leave this place, but 
till that time comes, why should your young days be 
clouded?" 

'* And is that all, papa? If that be all, let us leave 
it, and have light hearts elsewhere : if that be all, let 
us go. Oh, papa, you and I could be happy if we 
had only bread to eat, so long as our hearts were 
light." 

And Eleanor 8 face was lighted up with enthusiasm 
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as she told her father how he might banish all his 
care ; and a gleam of joy shot across his brow as this 
idea of escape again presented itself, and he again 
fancied for a moment that he could spurn away from 
him the income which the world envied him ; that he 
could give the lie to that wielder of the tomahawk 
who had dared to write such things of him in the 
Jupiter. That he could leave Sir Abraham, and the 
archdeacon, and Bold, and the rest of them with their 
lawsuit among them, and wipe his hands altogether 
of so sorrow-stirring a concern. Ah, what happiness 
might there be in the distance, with Eleanor and him 
in some small cottage, and nothing left of their 
former grandeur but their music I Yes, they would 
walk forth with their music books, and their in- 
struments, and shaking the dust from off their feet 
as they went, leave the ungrateful place. Never did 
a poor clergyman sigh for a warm benefice more 
anxiously than our warden did now to be rid of his. 

** Give it up, papa," she said again, jumping from 
his knees and standing on her feet before him, 
looking boldly into his face ; ** give it up, papa." 

Oh, it was sad to see how that momentary gleam 
of joy passed away; how the look of hope was dis- 
persed from that sorrowful face, as the remembrance 
of the archdeacon came back upon our poor warden. 
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and he reflected that he could not stir from his now 
hated post He was as a man bound with iron^ 
fettered with adamant : he was in no respect a free 
agent ; he had no choice. ** Give it up ! " oh if he 
only could : what an easy way that were out of all 
his troubles ! 

*'Papa don't doubt about it," she continued, 
thinking that his hesitation arose from his unwil* 
lingness to abandon so comfortable a home ; ^^ is it on 
my account that you would stay here ? Do you think 
that I cannot be happy without a pony-carriage and a 
fine drawing-room? Papa, I never can be happy 
here, as long as there is a question as to your honour 
in staying here ; but I could be gay as the day is 
long in the smallest tiny little cottage, if I could see 
you come in and go out with a light heart. Oh I 
papa, your face tells so much ; though you won't 
speak to me with your voice, I know how it is with 
you every time I look at you." 

How he pressed her to his heart again with almost 
a spasmodic pressure I how he kissed her as the 
tears fell like rain from his old eyes ! how he blessed 
her, and called her by a hundred soft sweet names 
which now came new to his lips I how he chid 
himself for ever having been unhappy with such a 
treasure in his house, such a jewel on his bosom, with 
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80 sweet a flower in the choice garden of his heart ! 
and then the flood-gates of his tongue were loosed, 
and, at length, with unsparing detail of circumstances, 
he told her all that he wished, and all that he could 
not do. He repeated those arguments of the arch- 
deacon, not agreeing in their truth, but explaining 
his inability to escape from them ; how it had been 
declared to him that he was bound to remain where 
he was by the interests of his order, by gratitude to 
the bishop, by the wishes of his friends, by a sense of 
duty, which, though he could not understand it, he was 
fain to acknowledge. He told her how he had been 
accused of cowardice, and though he was not a man 
to make much of such a charge before the world, now 
in the full candour of his heart, he explained to her 
that such an accusation was grievous to him ; that 
he did think it would be unmanly to desert his post, 
merely to escape his present sufferings, and that, 
therefore, he must bear as best he might the misery 
which was prepared for him. 

And did she find these details tedious ? Oh, no 
— she encouraged him to dilate on every feeling he 
expressed, till he laid bare the inmost corners of his 
heart to her. They spoke together of the arch- 
deacon, as two children might of a stern, unpopular, 
but still respected schoolmaster, and of the bishop as 

M 
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a parent kind as kind could be^ but powerless 
against an omnipotent pedagogue. 

And then, when they had discussed all this, when 
the father had told all to the child, she could not be 
less confiding than he had been ; and as John Bold's 
name was mentioned between them, she owned how 
well she had learned to love him, — '^ had loved him 
once," she said, " but she would not, could not do so 
now — no, even had her troth been plighted to him, 
she would have taken it back again — had she sworn 
to love him as his wife, she would have discarded 
him and not felt herself forsworn, when he proved 
himself the enemy of her father.** 

But the warden declared that Bold was no enemy 
of his, and encouraged her love ; and gently rebuked, 
as he kissed her, the stern resolve she had made to 
cast him off; and then he spoke to her of happier 
days when their trials would all be over ; and declared 
that her young heart should not be torn asunder to 
please either priest or prelate, dean or archdeacon. 
No, not if all Oxford were to convocate together, 
and agree as to the necessity of the sacrifice. 

And so they greatly comforted each other — and 
in what sorrow will not such mutual confidence give 
consolation! — and with a last expression of tender 
love they parted, and went comparatively happy to 
their rooms. 
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CHAP. XL 

IPHIGENIA. 

When Eleanor laid her head on her pillow that 
night, her mind was anxiously intent on some plan 
by which she might extricate her father from his 
misery ; and, in her warm-hearted enthusiasm, self- 
sacrifice was decided on as the means to be adopted. 
Was not so good an Agamemnon worthy of an Iphi- 
genia ? She would herself personally implore John 
Bold to desist from his undertaking ; she would ex- 
plain to him her father's sorrows, the cruel misery of 
his position; she would tell him how her father 
would die if he were thus dragged before the public 
and exposed to such unmerited ignominy ; she would 
appeal to his old friendship, to his generosity, to his 
manliness, to his mercy; if need were she would 
kneel to him for the favour she would ask; but 
before she did this, the idea of love must be banished. 
There must be no bargain in the matter. To his 
mercy, to his generosity, she could appeal ; but as a 
pure maiden^ hitherto even unsolicited, she could not 
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appeal to lik lore, nor under sodi circnnistanccs 
eoold she aDow him to do ao. Of comae vhen so 
proToked, he woold dedaie his pa.n?ion ; that was to 
be expected ; there had been enoi^h between them 
to make soch a£ict sore; hot it was eqnalk- certain 
that he moat be rgected. She coaU not be under- 
stood as aatybtg, Make mj fioher firee and I am the 
reward. There woold be no sacrifice in that — not 
so had Jepfathah's danghter ssTcd her ta&et — not so 
coold die diow to that kindest, dearest of paroits 
how mndi die was aUe to bear few his good. No; 
to oae TCBciYe most her whcde sool be bound ; and so 
lesc^Tingy die felt that die coold make her great 
leqoest to Bold with as modi self-asBored confidence 
as she coold haye done to his giand&ther. 

And now I own I haye fears far m j heroine : not 
as to the upshot of her missiim — not in the least as 
to that ; as to the full success of her goieroua scheme, 
and the ultimate result of such a project, no one 
couTeisant with human nature and noTeb can have 
a doubt ; but as to the amount of sympathy die may 
receive from those of her own sex. Girls below 
twenty and old ladies above dxty will do her justice ; 
for in the (emsie heart the soft springs of sweet 
romance reopen afiter many years, and again gush 
out with waters pure as in earlier days, and greatly 
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refresh the path that leads downwards to the grave. 
But I fear that the majority of those between these 
two eras will not approve of Eleanor's plan. I fear 
that unmarried ladies of thirty-five will declare that 
there can be no probability of so absurd a project 
being carried through ; that young women on their 
knees before their lovers are sure to get kissed, and 
that they would not put themselves in such a position 
did they not expect it; that Eleanor is going to 
Bold, only because circumstances prevent Bold from 
coming to her ; that she is certainly a little fool, or 
a little schemer, but that in all probability she is 
thinking a good deal more about herself than her 
father. 

Dear ladies, you are right as to your appreciation 
of the circumstances, but very wrong as to Miss 
Harding's character. Miss Harding was much 
younger than you are, and could not, therefore, 
know, as you may do, to what dangers such an en- 
counter might expose her^ She may get kissed ; I 
think it very probable that she will ; but I give my 
solemn word and positive assurance, that the re- 
motest idea of such a catastrophe never occurred to 
her, as she made the great resolve now alluded to. 

And then she slept ; and then she rose refreshed, 
and met her father with her kindest embrace and 
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most loving smiles ; and on the whole 'their breakfast 
was by no means so triste as had been their dinner 
the day before ; and then^ making some excuse to 
her father for so soon leaving him^ she started on the 
commencement of her operations* 

She knew that John Bold was in London, and 
that, therefore, the scene itself could not be enacted 
to-day ; but she also knew that he was soon to be 
home, probably on the next day, and it was necessary 
that some little plan for meeting him should be 
concerted with his sister Mary. When she got up 
to the house, she went as usual into the morning 
sitting-room, and was startled by perceiving, by a 
stick, a great coat, and sundry parcels which were 
lying about, that Bold must already have returned. 

" John has come back so suddenly," said Mary, 

> 

coming into the room ; " he has been travelling all 
night.'' 

** Then I '11 come up again some other time," said 
Eleanor, about to beat a retreat in her sudden 
dismay. 

^^He's out now, and will be for the next two 
hours," said the other; "he's with that horrid 
Finney ; he only came to see him, and he returns by 
the mail train to-night." 

Returns by the mail trfun to-night, thought Eleanor 
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to herself, as she strove to screw up her courage — 
away again to-night — then it must be now or never; 
and she again sat down, having risen to go. 

She wished the ordeal could have been postponed : 
she had fully made up her mind to do the deed, but 
she had not made up her mind to do it this very day ; 
and now she felt ill at ease, astray, and in difficulty. 

*' Mary," she began, " I must see your brother 
before he goes back." 

** Oh yes, of course," said the other ; " I know he 'II 
be delighted to see you ; " and she tried to treat it as 
a matter of course, but she was not the less sur- 
prised; for Mary and Eleanor had daily talked over 
John Bold and his conduct, and his love, and Mary 
would insist on calling Eleanor her sister, and would 
scold her for not calling Bold by his christian name ; 
and Eleanor would half confess her love, but like a 
modest maiden would protest against such fami- 
liarities even with the name, of her lover: and so 
they talked hour after hour, and Mary Bold, who 
was much the elder, looked forward with happy 
confidence to the day when Eleanor would not be 
ashamed to call her, her sister. She was, however, 
fully sure that just at present Eleanor would be 
much more likely to avoid her brother than to seek 
him. 

X 4 
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" Mary, I must see your brother, now, to-day, and 
beg from him a great favour," and she spoke with a 
solemn air, not at all usual to her ; and then she 
went on, and opened to her friend all her plan, her 
well-weighed scheme for saving her father from a 
sorrow which would, she said, if it lasted, bring him 
to his grave, **But Mary," she continued, **you 
must now, you know, cease any joking about me and 
Mr. Bold ; you must now say no more about that ; I 
am not ashamed to beg this favour from your brother, 
but when I have done so, there can never be any- 
thing further between us ; *' and this she said with 
a staid and solemn air, quite worthy of Jephthah's 
daughter or of Iphigenia either. 

It was quite clear that Mary Bold did not follow 
the argument : that Eleanor Harding should appeal, 
on behalf of her father, to Bold's better feelings, 
seemed to Mary quite natural; it seemed quite 
natural that he should relent, overcome by such filial 
tears, and by so much beauty ; but, to her thinkingj 
it was at any rate equally natural, that having re- 
lented, John should put his arm round his mistress'^ 
waist, and say, * Now having settled that, let us be 
man and wife, and all will end happily ! ' Why his 
good nature should not be rewarded, when such 
reward would operate to the disadvantage of none. 
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Mary, who had more sense than romance^ could not 
understand ; and she said as much. 

Eleanor, however, was firm, and made quite an 
eloquent speech to support her own view of the 
question : she could not condescend, she said, to ask 
such a favour on any other terms than those proposed. 
Mary might, perhaps, think her high-flown, but she 
bad her own ideas, and she could not submit to 
sacrifice her self-respect. 

** But I am sure you love him, — don't you ? '* 
pleaded Mary ; " and I am sure he loves you better 
than anything in the world." 

Eleanor was going to make another speech, but a 
tear came to each eye, and she could not ; so she pre- 
tended to blow her nose, and walked to the window, 
and made a little inward call on her own courage, and 
finding herself somewhat sustained, said sententiously, 
— " Mary, this is nonsense." 

*'But you do love him," said Mary, who had 
followed her friend to the window, and now spoke 
with her arms close wound round the other's waist. 
** You do love him with all your heart, — you know 
you do ; I defy you to deny it." 

** I — " commenced Eleanor, turning sharply round 
to refute the charge; but the intended falsehood 
stuck in her throat, and never came to utterance. 
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She could not deny her love, so she took plentifully 
to tears, and leant upon her friend's bosom and sobbed 
there, and protested that, love or no love, it would 
make no difference in her resolve, and called Mary, a 
thousand times, the most cruel of girls, and swore 
her to secrecy by a hundred oaths, and ended by 
declaring that the girl who could betray her friend's 
love, even to a brother, would be as black a traitor as 
a soldier in a garrison who should open the city gates 
to the enemy. While they were yet discussing the 
matter. Bold returned, and Eleanor was forced into 
sudden action: she had either to accomplish or 
abandon her plan ; and having slipped into her friend's 
bedroom, as the gentleman closed the hall door, she 
washed the marks of tears from her eyes, and resolved 
within herself to go through with it. ** Tell him I 
am here," said she, " and coming in ; and mind, what- 
ever you do, don't leave us." So Mary informed her 
brother, with a somewhat sombre air, that Miss 
Harding was in the next room, and was coming to 
speak to him. 

Eleanor was certainly thinking more of her father 
than herself, as she arranged her hair before the glass, 
and removed the traces of sorrow from her face, and 
yet I should be untrue if I said that she was not 
anxious to appear well before her lover: why else 
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was she so sedulous with that stubborn curl that would 
rebel against her hand^ and smooth so eagerly her 
ruffled ribands ? why else did she damp her eyes to 
dispel the redness^ and bite her pretty lips to bring 
back the colour ? Of course she was anxious to look 
her best, for she was but a mortal angel after alL 
But had she been immortal, had she flitted back to 
the sitting room on a cherub's wings, she could not 
have had a more faithful heart, or a truer wish to 
save her father at any cost to herself. 

John Bold had not met her since the day when she 
left him in dudgeon in the cathedral close. Since 
that his whole time had been occupied in promoting 
the cause against her father, and not unsuccessfully. 
He had often thought of her, and turned over in his 
mind a hundred schemes for showing her how dis- 
interested was his love. He would write to her and 
beseech her not to allow the performance of a public 
duty to injure him in her estimation; he would 
write to Mr. Harding, explain all his views, and boldly 
claim the warden's daughter, urging that the un- 
toward circumstances between them need be no bar 
to their ancient friendship, or to a closer tie; he 
would throw himself on his knees before his mistress ; 
he would wait and marry the daughter when the 
&ther had lost his home and his income ; he would 
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give up the lawsuit and go to Australia, with her of 
course, leaving the Jupiter and Mr. Finney to 
complete the case between them. Sometimes as he 
woke in the morning fevered and impatient, he 
would blow out his brains and have done with all 
his cares — but this idea was generally consequent 
on an imprudent supper enjoyed in company with 
Tom Towers. 

How beautiful Eleanor appeared to him as she 
slowly walked into the room I Not for nothing had 
all those little cares been taken. Though her sister, 
the archdeacon's wife, had spoken slightingly of her 
charms, Eleanor was very beautiful when seen aright. 
Hers was not of those impassive faces, which have 
the beauty of a marble bust ; finely chiselled features, 
perfect in every line, true to the rules of symmetry, 
as lovely to a stranger as to a friend, unvarying 
unless in sickness, or as age affects them. She had 
no startling brilliancy of beauty, no pearly whiteness, 
no radiant carnation : she had not the majestic con- 
tour that rivets attention, demands instant wonder, 
and then disappoints by the coldness of its charms. 
You might pass Eleanor Harding in the street 
without notice, but you could hardly pass an 
evening with her and not lose your heart. 

She had never appeared more lovely to her lover 
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than she now did. Her face was animated though 
it was serious^ and her full dark lustrous eyes shone 
with anxious energy ; her hand trembled as she took 
his, and she could hardly pronounce his name, when 
she addressed him. Bold wished with all his heart 
that the Australian scheme was in the act of realisa- 
tion, and that he and Eleanor were away together, 
never to hear further of the lawsuit. 

He began to talk, asked after her health — said 
something about London being very stupid, and 
more about Barchester beiog very pleasant : declared 
the weather to be very hot, and then inquired after 
Mr. Harding. 

** My father is not very well," said Eleanor. 

John Bold was very sorry, so sorry : he hoped it 
was nothing serious, and put on the unmeaningly 
solemn face, which people, usually use on such 
occasions. 

"I especially want to speak to you about my 
father, Mr. Bold ; indeed, I am now here on purpose 
to do so. Papa is very unhappy, very unhappy 
indeed, about this aiffair of the hospital : you would 
pity him, Mr. Bold, if you could see how wretched 
it has made him." 

« Oh Miss Harding ! " 

" Indeed you would, — any one would pity him : 
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bat a friend, an old friend as yon are — indeed yon 
would* He is an altered man; his cheerfulness has 
all gone, and lus sweet temper, and his kind happy 
tone of voice ; you would hardly know him if you 
saw him, Mr. Bold, he is so much altered ; and -« 
and — if this goes on, he will die." Here Eleanor had 
recourse to her handkerchief, and so also had her 
auditors ; but she plucked up her courage and went 
on with her tale. ** He will break his heart, and die. 
I am sure, Mr. Bold, it was not you who wrote 
those cruel things in the newspaper " 

John Bold eagerly protested that it was not, but 
his heart smote him as to his intimate alliance with 
Tom Towers. 

** No, I am sure it was not ; and papa has not for 
a moment thought so ; you would not be so cruel — 
but it has nearly killed him. Papa cannot bear to 
think that people should so speak of him, and that 
every body should hear him so spoken of: — they 
have called him avaricious, and dishonest, and they 
say he is robbing the old men, and taking the money 
of the hospital for nothing." 

" I have never said so. Miss Harding. I " 

"No," continued Eleanor, interrupting him, for 
she was now in the full flood tide of her eloquence ; 
** no, I am sure you have not, but others have said 
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BO ; and if this goes on, if such things are written 
again, it will kill papa. Oh! Mr. Bold, if you 
only knew the state he is in ! Now papa does 
not care much about money." 

Both her auditors, brother and sister, assented to 
this, and declared on their own knowledge that no 
man lived less addicted to filthy lucre than the 
warden. 

" Oh 1 it 's so kind of you to say so, Mary, and of 
you too> Mr. Bold. I couldn't bear that people 
should think unjustly of papa. Do you know he 
would give up the hospital altogether, only he 
cannot. The archdeacon says it would be cowardly, 
and that he would be deserting his order, and 
injuring the church. Whatever may happen, papa 
will not do that: he would leave the place to- 
morrow willingly, and give up his house, and the 

income and all, if the archdeacon '* Eleanor was 

going to say "would let him," but she stopped 
herself before she had compromised her father's 
dignity ; and giving a long sigh, she added — " Oh, 
I do so wish he would." 

" No one who knows Mr. Harding personally, 
accuses him for a moment," said Bold. 

^' It is he that has to bear the punishment ; it is he 
that suffers," said Eleanor ; " and what for? what has 
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he done wrong? how has he deserved this persecu- 
tion? he that never had an unkind thought in his 
life^ he that never said an unkind word ! " and here 
she broke down, and the violence of her sobs stopped 
her utterance. 

Bold, for the fifth or sixth time, declared that 
neither he nor any of his friends imputed any blame 
personally to Mr. Harding. 

" Then why should he be persecuted ? " ejaculated 
Eleanor through her tears, forgetting in her eager- 
ness that her intention had been to humble herself as 
a suppliant before John Bold — "why should he be 
singled out for scorn and disgrace ? why should he 
be made so wretched ? Oh I Mr. Bold," — and she 
turned towards him as though the kneeling scene 
were about to be commenced — " oh ! Mr. Bold, 
why did you begin all this? you whom we all 
so — so — valued I " 

To speak the truth, the reformer's punishment was 
certainly come upon him, for his present plight was 
not enviable; he had nothing for it but to excuse 
himself by platitudes about public duty, which it is 
by no means worth while to repeat, and to reiterate 
his eulogy on Mr. Harding's character. His position 
was certainly a cruel one : had any gentlemen called 
upon him on behalf of Mr. Harding he could of 
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course have declined to enter upon the subject ; but 
how could he do so with a beautiful girl, with the 
daughter of the man whom he had injured, with his 
own love ? 

In the meantime Eleanor recollected herself, and 
again summoned up her energies. 

"Mr. Bold," said she, "I have come here to 
implore you to abandon this proceeding." 

He stood up from his seat, and looked beyond 
measure distressed. 

" To implore you to abandon it, to implore you to 
spare my father, to spare either his life or his reason, 
for one or the other will pay the forfeit if this goes 
on. I know how much I am asking, and how little 
right I have to ask anything ; but I think you will 
listen to me as it is for my father. Oh, Mr. Bold, 
pray, pray do this for us — pray do not drive to dis- 
traction a man who has loved you so well." 

She did not absolutely kneel to him, but she 
followed him as he moved from his chair, and laid 
her soft hands imploringly upon his arm. Ah I at 
any other time how exquisitely valuable would have 
been that touch! but now he was distraught, dumb- 
founded, and unmanned. What could he say to 
that sweet suppliant ; how explain to her that the 
matter now was probably beyond his control ; how 
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tell her that he could not quell the storm which he 
had raised ? 

^^ Surely, surely, John, you cannot refuse her," 
said his sister. 

" I would give her my soul," said he, " if it would 
serve her." 

^*0h, Mr. Bold," said Eleanor, "do not speak so; 
I ask nothing for myself; and what I ask for my 
father, it cannot harm you to grant." 

" I would give her my soul, if it would serve her," 
said Bold, still addressing his sister ; " everything I 
have is hers, if she will accept it; my house, ray 
heart, my all; every hope of my breast is centred 
in her : her smiles are sweeter to me than the sun, 
and when I see her in sorrow as she now is, every 
nerve in my body suffers. No man can love better 
than I love her." 

** No, no, no," ejaculated Eleanor, ** there can be 
no talk of love between us; will you protect my 
father from the evil you have brought upon him ? " 

" Oh, Eleanor, I will do anything ; let me tell you 
how I love you I " 

*' No, no, no," she almost screamed ; ** this is 
unmanly of you, Mr. Bold. Will you, will you, will 
you leave my father to die in peace in his quiet 
home ? " and seizing him by his arm and hand, she 
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followed him across the room towards the door. " I 
will not leave you till you promise me ; I '11 cling to 
you in the street; I'll kneel to you before all the 
people. You shall promise me this, you shall pro- 
mise me this, you shall " And she clung to 

him with fixed tenacity, and reiterated her resolve 
with hysterical passion. 

** Speak to her, John; answer her," said Mary, 
bewildered by the unexpected vehemence of Eleanor's 
manner; "you cannot have the cruelty to refuse her.*^ 

" Promise me, promise me," said Eleanor ; " say 
that my father is safe — one word will do. I know 
how true you are; say one word, and I will let 
you go." 

She still held him, and looked eagerly into his 
face, with her hair dishevelled, and her eyes all blood- 
shot. She had no thought now of herself, no care 
now for her appearance, and yet he thought he had 
never seen her half so lovely ; he was amazed at the 
intensity of her beauty, and could hardly believe that 
it was she whom he had dared to love. " Promise 
me," said she ; " I will not leave you till you have 
promised me." 

« I will," said he at length, " I do — all I can do, 
I will do." 

" Then may God Almighty bless you for ever 
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and ever ! " said Eleanor ; and falling on her knees 
with her face on Mary's lap, she wept and sobbed 
like a child : her strength had carried her through 
her allotted task, but now it was well nigh exhausted. 
In a while she was partly recovered, and got up to 
go, and would have gone, had not Bold made her 
understand that it was necessary for him to explain 
to her how far it was in his power to put an end to 
the proceedings which had been taken against Mr. 
Harding. Had he spoken on any other subject, she 
would have vanished, but on that she was bound to 
hear him ; and now the danger of her position com- 
menced. While she had an active part to play, 
while she clung to him as a suppliant, it was easy 
enough for her to reject his proffered love, and cast 
from her his caressing words; but now — now that he 
had yielded, and was talking to her calmly and 
kindly as to her father's welfare, it was hard enough 
for her to do so. Then Mary Bold assisted her, but 
now she was quite on her brother's side. Mary said 
but little, but every word she did say gave some 
direct and deadly blow. The first thing she did was 
to make room for her brother between herself and 
Eleanor on the sofa : as the sofa was full large for 
three, Eleanor could not resent this, nor could she 
show suspicion by taking another seat ; but she felt 
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it to be a most unkind proceeding. And then Mary 
would talk as though they three were joined in some 
close peculiar bond together; as though they were 
in future always to wish together, contrive together, 
and act together; and Eleanor could not gainsay 
this ; she could not make another speech, and say, 
"Mr. Bold and I are mere strangers, Mary, and 
are always to remain so ! " 

He explained to her that, though undoubtedly the 
proceeding against the hospital had commenced solely 
with himself, many others were now interested in the 
matter, some of whom were much more influential 
than himself: that it was to him alone, however, that 
the lawyers looked for instruction as to their doings, 
and, more important still, for the payment of their 
bills ; and he promised that he would at once give 
them notice that it was his intention to abandon the 
cause. He thought, he said, that it was not probable 
that any active steps would be taken after he had 
seceded from the matter, though it was possible 
that some passing allusion might still be made to 
the hospital in the daily Jupiter. He promised, 
however, that he would use his best influence to pre- 
vent any further personal allusion being made to 
Mr. Harding, He then suggested that he would on 
that afternoon ride over himself to Dr. Grantly, and 
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inform him of his altered intentions on the subject, 
and with this view, he postponed his immediate 
return to London. 

This was all very pleasant, and Eleanor did enjoy 
a sort of triumph in the feeling that she had attained 
the object for which she had sought this interview ; 
but still the part of Iphigenia was to be played out. 
The gods had heard her prayer, granted her request, 
and were they not to have their promised sacrifice ? 
Eleanor was not a girl to defraud them wilfully ; 
so, as soon as she decently could, she got up for her 
bonnet. 

*' Are you going so soon ? " said Bold, who half- 
an-hour since would have given a hundred pounds 
that he was in London, and she still at Barchester. 

"Oh yes I" said she. "I am so much obliged to 
you ; papa will feel this to be so kind" (she did not 
quite appreciate all her father's feelings) ; " of course 
I must tell him, and I will say that you will see the 
archdeacon." 

** But may I not say one word for myself ? " said 
Bold. 

" I '11 fetch you your bonnet, Eleanor," said Mary, 
in the act of leaving the room. 

** Mary, Mary," said she, getting up and catching 
her by her dress, " don't go, I '11 get my bonnet my- 
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self; " but Mary, the traitress, stood fast by the door, 
and permitted no such retreat. Poor Iphigenia 1 

And with a volley of impassioned love, John Bold 
poured forth the feelings of his heart, swearing, as 
men do, some truths and many falsehoods ; and 
Eleanor repeated with every shade of vehemence 
the ** No, no, no," which had had a short time 
since so much effect ; but now, alas! its strength was 
gone. Let her be never so vehement, her vehemence 
was not respected ; all her " No, no, no's " were met 
with counter asseverations, and at last were over- 
powered. The ground was cut from under her on 
every side: she was pressed to say whether her 
father would object; whether she herself had any 
aversion (aversion! God help her, poor girl! the 
word nearly made her jump into his arms) ; any other 
preference (this she loudly disclaimed); whether it 
was impossible that she should love him (Eleanor 
could not say that it was impossible) : and so at last, 
all her defences demolished, all her maiden barriers 
swept away, she capitulated, or rather marched out 
with the honours of war, vanquished evidently, pal- 
pably vanquished, but still not reduced to the neces- 
sity of confessing it. 

And so the altar on the shore of the modern Aulis 
reeked with no sacrifice. 
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CHAP. XII. 

MR, BOLD's visit TO PLUMSTEAD 

Whether or no the ill-natured prediction made by 
certain ladies in the beginning of the last chapter, 
was or was not carried out to the letter, I am not in 
a position to state ; Eleanor, however, certainly did 
feel herself to have been baffled, as she returned 
home with all her news to her father. Certainly she 
had been victorious, certainly she had achieved 
her object, certainly she was not 'unhappy, and 
yet she did not feel herself triumphant. Every- 
thing would run smooth now. Eleanor was not at 
all addicted to the Lydian school of romance ; she 
by no means objected to her lover because he came 
in at the door under the name of Absolute, instead 
of pulling her out of a window under the name of 
Beverley ; and yet she felt that she had been 
imposed upon, and could hardly think of Mary Bold 
with sisterly charity. *^I did think I could have 
trusted Mary," she said to herself over and over 
again. " Oh that she should have dared to keep me 
in the room when I tried to get outl" Eleanor, 
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however, felt that the game was up, and that she 
had now nothing further to do, but to add to the 
budget of news which was prepared for her father, 
that John Bold was her accepted lover. 

We will, however, now leave her on her way, and 
go with John Bold to Plumstead Episcopi, merely 
premising that Eleanor on reaching home will not 
find things so smooth as she fondly expected ; two 
messengers had come, one to her father, and the 
other to the archdeacon, and each of them much 
opposed to her quiet mode of solving all their diflS- 
culties; the one in the shape of a number of the 
Jupiter, and the other in that of a further opinion 
from Sir Abraham Haphazard. 

John Bold got on his horse and rode off to Plum- 
stead Episcopi ; not briskly and with eager spur, as 
men do ride when self-satisfied with their own inten- 
tions, but slowly, modestly, thoughtfully, and some- 
what in dread of the coming interview. Now and 
again he would recur to the scene which was just 
over, support himself by the remembrance of the 
silence that gives consent, and exult as a happy 
lover ; but even this feeling was not without a shade 
of remorse. Had he not shown himself childishly 
weak thus to yield up the resolve of many hours 
of thought to the tears of a pretty girl ? How was 
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he to meet his lawyer ? How was he to back out of 
a matter in which his name was already so publicly 
concerned ? What, oh what 1 was he to say to Tom 
Towers? While meditating these painful things 
he reached the lodge leading up to the archdeacon's 
glebe, and for the first time in his life found himself 
within the sacred precincts. 

All the doctor's children were together on the 
slope of the lawn close to the road, as Bold rode up 
to the hall door. They were there holding high 
debate on matters evidently of deep interest at 
Plumstead Episcopi, and the voices of the boys had 
been heard before the lodge gate was closed. 

Florinda and Grizzel, frightened at the sight of so 
well-known an enemy to the family, fled on the first 
appearance of the horseman, and ran in terror to 
their mother's arms; not for them was it, tender 
branches, to resent injuries, or as members of a 
church militant to put on armour against its enemies: 
but the boys stood their ground like heroes, and 
boldly demanded the business of the intruder. 

" Do you want to see anybody here, sir ? " said 
Henry, with a defiant eye and a hostile tone, which 
plainly said that at any rate no one there wanted to 
see the person so addressed; and as he spoke he 
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brandished aloft his garden water-pot, holding it by 
the spout, ready for the braining of any one. 

" Henry," said Charles James slowly, and with a 
certain dignity of diction, "Mr. Bold of course 
would not have come without wanting to see some 
one; if Mr. Bold has a proper ground for wanting to 
see some person here, of course he has a right to 
come." 

But Samuel stepped lightly up to the horse's head, 
and offered his services. " Oh, Mr. Bold," said he, 
"papa, I'm sure, will be glad to see you; I suppose 
you want to see papa, fihall I hold your horse for 
you ? Oh, what a very pretty horse ! " and he turned 
his head and winked funnily at his brothers ; " papa 
has heard such good news about the old hospital to- 
day. We know you '11 be glad to hear it, because 
you 're such a friend of grandpapa Harding, and so 
much in love with aunt Nelly I " 

" How d 'ye do, lads?" said Bold, dismounting; " I 
want to see your father if he's at home." 

*' Lads I " said Henry, turning on his heel and 
addressing himself to his brother, but loud enough to 
be heard by Bold; " lads, indeed! if we 're lads, what 
does he call himself?" 

Charles James condescended to say nothing fur- 
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ther, but cocked his hat with much precision, and 
left the visitor to the care of his youngest brother. 

Samuel stayed till the servant came, chatting and 
patting the horse; but as soon as Bold had disap- 
peared through the front door, he stuck a switch 
under the animal's tail to make him kick, if possible. 

The church reformer soon found himself tete a tete 
with the archdeacon in that same room, in that 
sanctum sanctorum of the rectory, to which we have 
already been introduced. As he entered he heard the 
click of a certain patent lock, but it struck him with 
no surprise : the worthy clergyman was no doubt 
hiding from eyes profane his last much-studied 
sermon, for the archdeacon, though he preached but 
seldom, was famous for his sermons. No room. 
Bold thought, could have been more becoming for a 
dignitary of the church ; each wall was loaded with 
theology ; over each separate book-case was printed 
in small gold letters the names of those great divines 
whose works were ranged beneath : beginning from 
the earjy fathers in due chronological order, there 
were to be found the precious labours of the chosen 
servants of the church down to the last pamphlet 
written in opposition to the consecration of Dr. 
Hampden ; and raised above this were to be seen the 
busts of the greatest among the great ; Chrysostom, 
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St. Augustine, Thomas k Becket, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Archbishop Laud, and Dr. Philpotts. 

Every appliance that could make study pleasant 
and give ease to the over-toiled brain was there: 
chairs made to relieve each limb and muscle; 
reading-desks and writing-desks to suit every at- 
titude ; lamps and candles mechanically contrived to 
throw their light on any favoured spot, as the 
student might desire ; a shoal of newspapers to amuse 
the few leisure moments which might be stolen from 
the labours of the day ; and then from the window 
a view right through a bosky vista along which ran 
a broad green path from the rectory to the church, 
at the end of which the tawny- tinted fine old tower 
was seen with all its variegated pinnacles and para- 
pets. Few parish churches in England are in better 
repair, or better worth keeping so, than that at 
Plumstead Episcopi ; and yet it is built in a faulty 
style : the body of the church is low — so low, that 
the nearly flat leaden roof would be visible from the 
churchyard, were it not for the carved parapet with 
which it is surrounded. It is cruciform, though the 
transepts are irregular, one being larger than the 
other ; and the tower is much too high in proportion 
to the church: but the colour of the building is 
perfect ; it is that rich yellow grey which one finds 
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nowhere but in the south and west of England, and 
which is so strong a characteristic of most of our old 
houses of Tudor architecture. The stone work also 
is beautiful ; the mullions of the windows and the 
thick tracery of the Gothic workmanship is as rich 
as fancy can desire ; and though in gazing on such 
a structure, one knows by rule that the old priests 
who built it, built it wrong, one cannot bring 
oneself to wish that they should have made it other 
than it is. 

When Bold was ushered into the book-room, he 
found its owner standing with his back to the empty 
fire-place ready to receive him, and he could not but 
perceive that that expansive brow was elated with 
triumph, and that those full heavy lips bore more 
prominently than usual an appearance of arrogant 
success. 

« Well, Mr. Bold," said he,— "well, what can I 
do for you ? Very happy, I can assure you, to do 
anything for such a friend of my father-in-law." 
I hope you 'U excuse my calling, Dr. Grantly." 
Certainly, certainly," said the archdeacon; "I 
can assure you, no apology is necessary from Mr. 
Bold ; only let me know what I can do for him." 

Dr. Grantly was standing himself, and he did not 
ask Bold to sit, and therefore he had to tell his tale 
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standing, leaning on the table^ with his hat in his 
hand. He did^ however^ manage to tell it; and as 
the archdeacon never once interrupted him, or even 
encouraged him by a single word, he was not 
long in coming to the end of it. 

" And so, Mr. Bold, I 'm to understand, I believe, 
that you are desirous of abandoning this attack upon 
Mr. Harding." 

" Oh, Dr. Grantly, there has been no attack, I 
can assure you " 

** Well, well, we won't quarrel about words ; I 
should call it an attack — most men would so call 
an endeavour to take away from a man every shilling 
of income that he has to live upon; but it shan't be 
an attack, if you don't like it ; you wish to abandon 
this — this little game of back-gammon you've 
begun to play." 

" I intend to put an end to the legal proceedings 
which I have commenced." 

" I understand," said the archdeacon. " You 've 
already had enough of it ; well, I can't say that I am 
surprised ; carrying on a losing lawsuit where one has 
nothing to gain, but everything to pay, is not pleasant." 

Bold turned very red in the face. " You misin- 
terpret my motives," said he ; " but, however, that 
is of little consequence. I did not come to trouble 
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you with my motives, but to tell you a matter of 
fact. Good morning. Dr. Grantly." 

** One moment — one moment," said the other. 
" I don't exactly appreciate the taste which induced 
you to make any personal communication to me on 
the subject ; but I dare say I 'm wrong, I dare say 
your judgment is the better of the two ; but as you 
have done me the honour— -as you have, as it were, 
forced me into a certain amount of conversation on 
a subject which had better, perhaps, have been left 
to our lawyers, you will excuse me if I ask you to 
hear my reply to your communication." 
I am in no hurry, Dr. Grantly." 
Well, I am, Mr. Bold ; my time is not exactly 
leisure time, and, therefore, if you please, we '11 go 
to the point at once — you 're going to abandon this 
lawsuit?" — and he paused for a reply. 

« Yes, Dr. Grantly, I am." 

** Having exposed a gentleman who was one of 
your father's warmest friends, to all the ignominy 
and insolence which the press could heap upon his 
name; having somewhat ostentatiously declared that 
it was your duty as a man of high public virtue to 
protect those poor old fools whom you have hum- 
bugged there at the hospital, you now find that the 
game costs more than it 's worth, and so you make up 
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your mind to have done with it. A prudent reso- 
lution, Mr. Bold ; but it is a pity you should have 
been so long coming to it. Has it struck you that 
we may not now choose to give over ? that we may 
find it necessary to punish the injury you have done 
to us ? Are you aware, sir, that we have gone to 
enormous expense to resist this iniquitous attempt 
of yours?" 

Bold's face was now furiously red, and he nearly 
crushed his hat between his hands; but he said 
nothing. 

" We have found it necessary to employ the best 
advice that money CQuld procure. Are you aware, 
sir, what may be the probable cost of securing the 
services of the attorney-general ? " 

« Not in the least, Dr. Grantly." 

" I dare say not, sir. When you recklessly put this 
affair into the hands of your friend Mr. Finney, whose 
six and eightpences and thirteen and fourpences 
may, probably, not amount to a large sum, you were 
indifferent as to the cost and suffering which such a 
proceeding might entail on others ; but are you 
aware, sir, that these crushing costs must now come 
out of your own pocket ? " 

" Any demand of such a nature which Mr. 
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Harding's lawyer may have to make, will doubtless 
be made to my lawyer." 

** Mr. Harding's lawyer and my lawyer ! Did you 
come here merely to refer me to the lawyers ? Upon 
my word I think the honour of your visit might 
have been spared ! And now, sir, I *I1 tell you 
what my opinion is — my opinion is, that we shall 
not allow you to withdraw this matter from the 
courts." 

** You can do as you please, Dr. Grantly ; good 
morning." 

** Hear me out, sir," said the archdeacon; **I have 
here in my hands the last opinion given in this 
matter by Sir Abraham Haphazard. I dare say 
you have already heard of this — I dare say it has 
had something to do with your visit here to-day." 

'* I know nothing whatever of Sir Abraham Hap- 
hazard or his opinion." 

*'Be that as it may, here it is ; he declares most 
explicitly that under no phasis of the affair whatever 
have you a leg to stand upon ; that Mr. Harding is 
as safe in his hospital as I am here in my rectory ; 
that a more futile attempt to destroy a man was 
never made, than this which you have made to ruin 
Mr. Harding. Here," and he slapped the paper on 
the table, *' I have this opinion from the very first 
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lawyer in the land ; and under these circumstances 
you expect me to make you a low bow for your kind 
offer to release Mr. Harding from the toils of your 
net ! Sir, your net is not strong enough to hold him ; 
sir, your net has fallen to pieces, and you knew that 
well enough before I told you — and now, sir, I '11 
wish you good morning, for I 'm busy." 

Bold was now choking with passion ; he had let 
the archdeacon run on, because he knew not with 
what words to interrupt him ; but now that he had 
been so defied and insulted, he could not leave the 
room without some reply. 

" Dr. Grantly," he commenced. 

" I have nothing further to say or to hear," said 
the archdeacon; " 1 11 do myself the honour to order 
your horse : " and he rang the bell. 

"I came here. Dr. Grantly, with the warmest, 
kindest feelings " 

*' Oh, of course you did ; nobody doubts it." 

" With the kindest feelings — and they have been 
most grossly outraged by your treatment" 

" Of course they have — I have not chosen to see 
my father-in-law ruined ; what an outrage that has 
been to your feelings I " 

" The time will come, Dr. Grantly, when you will 
understand why I called upon you to-day." 

o 2 
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** Xo doubt, no doubt Is Mr. Bold's horse there? 
That 's right, open the front door — good morning, 
Mr. Bold;" and the doctor stalked into his own 
drawing-room, closing the door behind him, and 
making it quite impossible that John Bold should 
speak another word. 

As he got on his horse, which he was fain to do 
feeling like a dog turned out of a kitchen, he was 
again greeted by little Sammj. 

** Good bye, Mr. Bold ; I hope we may have the 
pleasure of seeing you agun before long; I am sure 
papa will always be glad to see you." 

That was certainly the bitterest moment in John 
Bold's life; not even the remembrance of his suc- 
cessful love could comfort him ; nay, when he thought 
of Eleanor, he felt that it was that very love which 
had brought him to such a pass. That he should 
have been so insulted, and be unable to reply ! That 
he should have given up so much to the request of a 
girl, and then have had his motives so misunderstood ! 
That he should have made so gross a mistake as this 
visit of his to the archdeacon's ! He bit the top of 
his whip, till he penetrated the horn of which it was 
made : he struck the poor animal in his anger, and 
then was doubly angry with himself at his futile 
passion. He had been so completely check-mated. 
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SO palpably overcome I and what was he to do ? He 
could not continue his action after pledging himself 
to abandon it; nor was there any revenge in that — 
it was the very step to which his enemy had en- 
deavoured to goad him ! 

He threw the reins to the servant who came to 
take his horse, and rushed up stairs into his drawing- 
room, where his sister Mary was sitting. 

" If there be a devil," said he, " a real devil here 
on earth, it is Dr. Grantly." He vouchsafed her no 
further intelligence, but again seizing his hat, he 
rushed out, and took his departure for London 
without another word to any one. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



THE warden's decision. 



The meeting between Eleanor and her father was 
not so stormy as that described in the last chapter, 
but it was hardly more successful. On her return 
from Bold's house^ she found her father in a strange 
state. He was not sorrowful and silent as he had 
been on that memorable day when his son-in-law 
lectured him as to all that he owed to his order ; nor 
was he in his usual quiet mood. When Eleanor 
reached the hospital, he was walking quickly to and 
fro upon the lawn, and she soon saw that he was 
much excited. 

" I am going to London, my dear," he said as soon 
as he saw her. 

** London, papa ! " 

" Yes my dear, to London ; I will have this mat- 
ter settled some way: there are some things, Eleanor, 
which I cannot bear." 

"Oh, papa, what is it?" said she, leading him by 
the arm into the house — '* I had such good news for 
you, and now you make me fear I am too late ;" and 
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then, before he could let her know what had caused 
this sudden resolve, or could point to the fatal paper 
which lay on the table, she told him that the law- 
suit was over, that Bold had commissioned her to 
assure her father in his name that it would be aban- 
doned, that there was no further cause for misery, 
that the whole matter might be looked on as though 
it had never been discussed. She did not tell him 
with what determined vehemence she had obtained 
this concession in his favour, nor did she mention 
the price she was to pay for it. 

The warden did not express himself peculiarly 
gratified at this intelligence, and Eleanor, though 
she had not worked for thanks, and was by no means 
disposed to magnify her own good offices, felt hurt 
at the manner in which her news was received. 

** Mr. Bold can act as he thinks proper, my love," 
said he; ** if Mr. Bold thinks that he has been wrong, 
of course he will discontinue what he is doing ; but 
that cannot change my purpose." 

" Oh, papa I " she exclaimed, all but crying with 
vexation — *' I thought you would have been so 
happy — I thought all would have been right now." 

^' Mr. Bold," continued he, " has set great people 

to work ; so great that I doubt they are now 

beyond his control. Biead that, my dear:^' and the 
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warden, doubling up a number of the Jupiter, 
pointed to the peculiar article which she was to 
read. It was to the last of the three leaders, which 
are generallj furnished daily for the support of the 
nation, that Mr. Harding directed her attention. 
It dealt some heavy blows on various clerical de- 
linquents; on families who had received their tens 
of thousands yearly for doing nothing ; on men who, 
as the article stated, rolled in wealth which they had 
neither earned nor inherited, and which was in fact 
stolen from the poorer clergy. It named some sons 
of bishops, and grandsons of archbishops ; men great 
in their way, who had redeemed their disgrace in the 
eyes of many by the enormity of their plunder; and 
then having disposed of these leviathans, it descended 
to Mr. Harding. 

*^ We alluded some few weeks since to an instance 
of similar injustice, though in a more humble scale, 
in which the warden of an almshouse at Barchester 
has become possessed of the income of the greater 
part of the whole institution. Why an almshouse 
should have a warden we cannot pretend to explain, 
nor can we say what special need twelve old men 
can have for the services of a separate clergyman, 
seeing that they have twelve reserved seats for them- 
selves in Barchester Cathedral. But be this as it 
may, let the gentleman call himself warden or pre- 
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center, or what he will, let him be never so scru- 
pulous in exacting religious duties from his twelve 
dependants, or never so negligent as regards the 
services of the cathedral, it appears palpably clear 
that he can be entitled to no portion of the revenue 
of the hospital, excepting that which the founder set 
apart for him ; and it is equally clear that the founder 
did not intend that three fifths of his charity should 
be so consumed. 

" The case is certainly a paltry one after the tens 
of thousands with which we have been dealing, for 

« 

the warden's income is after all but a poor eight 
hundred a year : eight hundred a year is not mag- 
nificent preferment of itself, and the warden may, 
for anything we know, be worth much more to the 
church; but if so, let the church pay him out of 
funds justly at its own disposal. 

"We allude to the question of the Barchester 
almshouse at the present moment, because we under- 
stand that a plea has been set up which will be 
peculiarly revolting to the minds of English church- 
men. An action has been taken against Mr. warden 
Harding, on behalf of the almsmen, by a gentleman 
acting solely on public grounds, and it is to be 
argued that Mr. Harding takes nothing but what 
he receives as a servant of the hospital, and that he 
is not himself responsible for the amount of stipend 
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given to him for his work. Such a plea would 
doubtless be fair, if any one questioned the diulj 
wages of a bricklayer employed on the building, or 
the fee of the charwoman who cleans it ; but we 
cannot envy the feeling of a clergyman of the Church 
of England who could allow such an argument to 
be put into his mouth. 

^^ I£ this plea I>e put forward, we trust Mr. Harding 
will be forced as a witness to state the nature of his 
employment ; the amount of work that he does ; the 
income which he receives, and the source from 
whence he obtained his appointment. We do not 
think he will receive much public sympathy to atone 
for the annoyance of such an examination." 

As Eleanor read the article her face flushed with 
indignation, and when she had finished it, she almost 
feared to look up at her father. 

** Well, my dear," said he, " what do you think 
of that — is it worth while to be a warden at that 
price?" 

" Oh, papa — dear papa." 

**Mr. Bold can't un write that my dear — Mr. Bold 
can't say that that shan't be read by every clergyman 
at Oxford ; nay, by every gentleman in the land : " 
and then he walked up and down the room, while 
Eleanor in mute despair followed him with her eyes 
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— '^and I'll tell you what, my dear," he continued, 
speaking now very calmly, and in a forced manner 
very unlike himself. " Mr. Bold can't dispute the 
truth of every word in that article you have just 
read — nor can I." Eleanor stared at him, as though 
she scarcely understood the words he was speaking. 
"Nor can I, Eleanor: that's the worst of all, or 
would be so if there were no remedy ; I have thought 
much of all this since we were together last night ; " 
and he came and sat beside her, and put his arm 
round her waist as he had done then. " I have 
thought much of what the archdeacon has said, and 
of what this paper says ; and I do believe I have no 
right to be here." 

No right to be warden of the hospital, papa? " 
No right to be warden with eight hundred a year ; 
no right to be warden with such a house as this ; no 
right to spend in luxury money that was intended 
for charity. Mr. Bold may do as he pleases about his 
suit, but I hope he will not abandon it for my sake." 
Poor Eleanor! this was hard upon her. Was it for 
this she had made her great resolve ! For this that 
she had laid aside her quiet demeanour, and taken 
upon her the rants of a tragedy heroine I One may 
work and not for thanks, but yet feel hurt at not 
receiving them; and so it was with Eleanor: one 
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may be disinterested in one's good actions, and yet 
feel discontented that they are not recognised. 
Charity may be given with the left hand so privily 
that the right hand does not know it, and yet the 
left hand may regret to feel that it has no immediate 
reward. Eleanor had had no wish to burden her 
father with a weight of obligation, and yet she had 
looked forward to much delight from the knowledge 
that she had freed him from his sorrows : now such 
hopes were entirely over ; all that she had done was 
of no avail ; she had humbled herself to Bold in 
vain ; the evil was utterly beyond her power to cure ! 

She had thought also how gently she would 
whisper to her father all that her lover had said to 
her about herself, and how impossible she had found 
it to reject him: and then she had anticipated her 
father's kindly kiss and close embrace as he gave his 
sanction to her love. Alas, she could say nothing of 
this now. In speaking of Mr. Bold, her father put 
him aside as one whose thoughts and sayings and 
acts could be of no moment. Gentle reader, did you 
ever feel yourself snubbed? Did you ever, when 
thinking much of your own importance, find yourself 
suddenly reduced to a nonentity ? Such was Eleanor's 
feeling now. 

^^They shall not put forward this plea on my 
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behalf," continued the warden. "Whatever may be 
the truth of the matter, that at any rate is not true ; 
and the man who wrote that article is right in saying 
that such a plea is revolting to an honest mind. I 
will go up to London, my dear, and see these lawyers 
myself, and if no better excuse can be made for me 
than that, I and the hospital will part." 

" But the archdeacon, papa ? " 

*^ I can't help It, my dear ; there are some things 
which a man cannot bear, — I cannot bear that " --- 
and he put his hand upon the newspaper. 

" But will the archdeacon go with you ? " 

To tell the truth Mr. Harding had made up his mind 
to steal a march upon the archdeacon. He was aware 
that he could take no steps without informing his dread 
son-in-law, but he had resolved that he would send 
out a note to Plumstead Episcopi detailing his plans, 
but that the messenger should not leave Barchester 
till he himself had started for London ; so that he 
might be a day before the doctor, who, he had no 
doubt, would follow him. In that day, if he had 
luck, he might arrange it all; he might explain 
to Sir Abraham that he, as warden, would have 
nothing further to do with the defence about to be 
set up ; he might send in his official resignation to 
his friend the bishop, and so make public the whole 
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transaction, that even the doctor would not be able 
to undo what he had done. He knew too well the 
doctor's strength and his own weakness to suppose he 
could do this, if they both reached London together ; 
indeed, he would never be able to get to London, if 
the doctor knew of his intended journey in time to 
prevent it. 

" No, I think not," said he; "I think I shall start 
before the archdeacon could be ready — I shall go 
early to-morrow morning." 

" That will be best, papa," said Eleanor, showing 
that her father's ruse was appreciated. 

" Why, yes, my love : the fact is, I wish to do all 
this before the archdeacon can — can interfere. There 
is a great deal of truth in all he says — he argues very 
well, and I can't always answer him ; but there is an 
old saying, Nelly, ^ every one knows where his own 
shoe pinches I ' He '11 say that I want moral courage, 
and strength of character, and power of endurance, 
and it's all true ; but I'm sure I ought not to remain 
here, if I have nothing better to put forward than a 
quibble : so, Nelly, we shall have to leave this pretty 
place." 

Eleanor's face brightened up, as she assured her 
father how cordially she agreed with him. 

" True, my love," said he, now again quite happy 
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and at ease in his manner. "What good to us is 
this place or all the money, if we are to be ill-spoken 
of?'' 

Oh, papa, I am so glad." 

My darling child. It did cost me a pang at first, 
Nelly, to think that you should lose your pretty 
drawing-room, and your ponies, and your garden: 
the garden will be the worst of all — but there is a 
garden at Crabtree, a very pretty garden." 

Crabtree Parva was the name of the small living 
which Mr. Harding had held as a minor canon, and 
which still belonged to him. It was only worth 
some eighty pounds a year, and a small house and 
glebe, all of which were now handed over to Mr. 
Harding's curate ; but it was to Crabtree glebe that 
Mr. Harding thought of retiring. This parish must 
not be mistaken for that other living, Crabtree 
Canonicorum as it is called. Crabtree Canonicorum 
is a very nice thing; there are only two hundred 
parishioners; there are four hundred acres of glebe; 
and the great and small tithes, which both go to the 
rector, are worth four hundred pounds a year more. 
Crabtree Canonicorum is in the gift of the dean and 
chapter, and is at this time possessed by the Honour- 
able and Reverend Dr. Vesey Stanhope, who also 
fills the prebendal stall of Goosegorge in Barchester 
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Chapter, and holds the united rectory of Eiderdown 
and Stogpingum, or Stoke Pinquium as it should 
be written. This is the same Dr. Vesey Stanhope, 
whose hospitable villa on the Lake of Como is so 
well known to the £lite of English travellers, and 
whose collection of Lombard butterflies is supposed 
to be unique. 

** Yes,** said the warden musing, " there is a very 
pretty garden at Crabtree, but I shall be sorry to 
disturb poor Smith." Smith was the curate of 
Crabtree, a gentleman who was maintaining a wife 
and half a dozen children on the income arising 
from his profession. 

Eleanor assured her father that as far as she 
was concerned, she could leave her house and her 
ponies without a single regret: she was only so 
happy that he was going, — going where he would 
escape all this dreadful turmoil. 

" But we will take the music, my dear." 

And so they went on planning their future hap- 
piness, and plotting how they would arrange it all 
without the interposition of the archdeacon, and at 
last they again became confidential, and then the 
warden did thank her for what she had done, and 
Eleanor, lying on her father's shoulder, did find 
an opportunity to tell her secret: and the father 
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gave his blessing to his child, and said that the man 
whom she loved was honest, good, and kind-hearted, 
and right-thinking in the main — one who wanted only 
a good wife to put him quite upright ; — ** a man, my 
love," he ended by saying, ^* to whom I firmly believe 
that I can trust my treasure with safety." 

« But what will Dr. Grantly say? " 

*' Well, my dear, it can't be helped — . we shall be 
out at Crabtree then." 

And Eleanor ran upstairs to prepare her father's 
clothes for his journey ; and the warden returned to 
his garden to make his last adieus to every tree, 
and shrub, and shady nook that he knew so well. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
MOCirr OLTMPUS. 

Wretched in spirit, groaning under the feeling of 
insult, self-condemningy and ill-satisfied in every 
way, Bold returned to his Liondon lodgings. Ill 
as he had fared in his interview with the archdeacon, 
he was not less under the necessity of carrying out 
his pledge to Eleanor ; and he went about his un- 
gracious task with a heavy heart. 

The attorneys whom he had employed in London 
received his instructions with surprise and evident 
misgiving: however, they could only obey, and 
mutter something of their sorrow that such heavy 
costs should only fall upon their own employer, — 
especially as nothing was wanting but perseverance 
to throw them on the opposite party. Bold left the 
office which he had latterly so much frequented, 
shaking the dust from off his feet ; and before he 
was down the stairs, an edict had already gone forth 
for the preparation of the bill. 

He next thought of the newspapers. The case had 
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been taken up by more than one ; and he was well 
aware that the key note had been sounded by the 
Jupiter. He had been very intimate with Tom 
Towers^ and had often discussed with him the affairs 
of the hospital. Bold could not say that the articles 
in that paper had been written at his own instiga- 
tion ; he did not even know as a fact that they had 
been written by his friend. Tom Towers had never 
said that such a view of the case, or such a side in 
the dispute, would be taken by the paper with which 
he was connected. Very discreet in such matters was 
Tom Towers, and altogether indisposed to talk loosely 
of the concerns of that mighty engine of which it was 
his high privilege to move in secret some portion. 
Nevertheless, Bold believed that to him were owing 
those dreadful words which had caused such panic 
at Barchester, — and he conceived himself bound to 
prevent their repetition. With this view he betook 
himself from the attorneys' to that laboratory where, 
with amazing chemistry, Tom Towers compounded 
thunderbolts for the destruction of all that is evil, 
and for the furtherance of all that is good, in this 
and other hemispheres. 

Who has not heard of Mount Olympus — that 
high abode of all the powers of type, that favoured 
seat of the great goddess Pica, that wondrous habi- 
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tation of gods and devils, from whence, with cease- 
less hum of steam and never-ending flow of Castalian 
ink, issue forth fifty thousand nightly edicts for the 
governance of a subject nation ? 

Velvet and gilding do not make a throne, nor 
gold and jewels a sceptre. It is a throne because 
the most exalted one sits there — and a sceptre 
because the most mighty one wields it. So it is 
with Mount Olympus. Should a stranger make 
his way thither at dull noonday, or during the 
sleepy hours of the silent afternoon, he would find 
no acknowledged temple of power and beauty, no 
fitting fane for the great Thunderer, no proud fa9ades 
and pillared roofs to support the dignity of this 
greatest of earthly potentates. To the outward and 
uninitiated eye. Mount Olympus is a somewhat 
humble spot — undistinguished, unadorned, — nay, 
almost mean. It stands alone, as it were, in a 
mighty city, close to the densest throng of men, but 
partaking neither of the noise nor the crowd ; a small 
secluded, dreary spot, tenanted, one would say, by 
quite unambitious people at the easiest rents. * Is 

* this Mount Olympus ? ' asks the unbelieving 
stranger. ^Is it from these small, dark, dingy 

* buildings that those infallible laws proceed which 

* cabinets are called upon to obey ; by which bishops 
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are to be guided, lords and commons controlled, — 
judges instructed in law, generals in strategy, 
admirals in naval tactics, and orange-women in the 
management of their barrows?' * Yes, my friend- 
from these walls. From here issue the only known 
infallible bulls for the guidance of British souls 
and bodies. This little court is the Vatican of 
England. Here reigns a pope, self-nominated, self- 
consecrated — ay, and much stranger too, — self- 
believing! — a pope whom, if you cannot obey him, 
I would advise you to disobey as silently as pos- 
sible; a pope hitherto afraid of no Luther; a 
pope who manages his own inquisition, who 
punishes unbelievers as no most skilful inquisitor 
of Spain ever dreamt of doing — one who can ex- 
communicate thoroughly, fearfully, radically; put 
you beyond the pale of men's charity ; make you 
odious to your dearest friends, and turn you into a 
monster to be pointed at by the finger I ' 
Oh heavens ! and this is Mount Olympus ! 
It is a fact amazing to ordinary mortals that the 
Jupiter is never wrong. With what endless 
care, with what unsparing labour, do we not strive 
to get together for our great national council the 
men most fitting to compose it. And how we fail I 
Parliament is always wrong: look at the Jupiter, 
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and see bow futile are their meetings, bow Tun 
their oooncil, how needless all their trouble ! With 
what pride do we r^ard our chief ministers, the 
great servants of state, the oligarchs of the nation 
on whose wisdom we lean, to whom we look for 
guidance in our difficulties ! But what are they to 
the writers of the Jupiter? They hold council 
together and with anxious thought painfully elabo- 
rate their country's good ; but when all is done, the 
Jupiter declares that all is nought. Why should 
we look to Lford John Sussell — why should we 
regard Palmerston and Gladstone, when Tom Towers 
without a struggle can put us right ? Look at our 
generals, what faults they make ; at our admirals, 
how inactive they are. What money, honesty, and 
science can do, is done ; and yet how badly are our 
troops brought together, fed, conveyed, clothed, 
armed, and managed. The most excellent of our 
good men do their best to man our ships, with the 
assistance of all possible external appliances, but in 
vain. All, all is wrong — alas ! alas ! Tom Towers, 
and he alone, knows all about it. Why, oh why, ye 
earthly ministers, why have ye not followed more 
closely this heaven-sent messenger that is among us ? 
Were it not well for us in our ignorance that we 
confided all things to the Jupiter ? Would it not 
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be wise in us to abandon useless talking, idle think- 
ing, and profitless labour? Away with majorities 
in the House of Commons, with verdicts from judi- 
cial bench given after much delay, with doubtful 
laws, and the fallible attempts of humanity ! Does 
not the Jupiter, coming forth daily with fifty 
thousand impressions full of unerring decision on 
every mortal subject, set all matters sufiiciently at 
rest? Is not Tom Towers here, able to guide us and 
willing ? 

Yes indeed, — able and willing to guide all men in 
all things, so long as he is obeyed as autocrat should 
be obeyed — with undoubting submission : only let 
not ungrateful ministers seek other colleagues than 
those whom Tom Towers may approve ; let church 
and state, law and physic, commerce and agricul- 
ture — the arts of war, and the arts of peace, all 
listen and obey, and all will be made perfect. Has 
not Tom Towers an all-seeing eye? From the 
diggings of Australia to those of California, right 
round the habitable globe, does he not know, watch, 
and chronicle the doings of every one? From a 
bishopric in New Zealand to an unfortunate direc- 
tor of a North-west passage, is he not the only fit 
judge of capability ? From the sewers of London 

to the Central Bailway of India, — from the palaces 
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man, at any rate a mighty man — too mighty to care 
much what men may say about his want of virtue. 
He rises in the morning degraded, mean, and mise- 
rable ; an object of men's scorn, anxious only to 
retire as quickly as may be to some German obscurity, 
some unseen Italian privacy, or, indeed, anywhere out 
of sight. What has made this awful change ? what 
has so afflicted him ? An article has appeared in the 
Jupiter; some fifty lines of a narrow column has 
destroyed all his grace's equanimity, and banished 
him for ever from the world. No man knows who 
wrote the bitter words; the clubs talk confusedly of 
the matter, whispering to each other this and that 
name ; while Tom Towers walks quietly along Pall 
Mall, with his coat buttoned close against the east 
wind, as though he were a mortal man, and not a 
god dispensing thunderbolts from Mount Olympus. 

It was not to Mount Olympus that our friend 
Bold betook himself. He had before now wandered 
round that lonely spot, thinking how grand a thing 
it was to write articles for the Jupiter ; considering 
within himself whether by any stretch of the powers 
within him he could ever come to such distinction ; 
wondering how Tom Towers would take any little 
humble offering of his talents ; calculating that Tom 
Towers himself must have once had a beginning, 
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have once doubted as to his own success. Towers 
could not have been born a writer in the Jupiter. 
With such ideas^ half ambitious and half awe-struck^ 
had Bold regarded the silent-looking workshop of 
the gods; but he had never yet hj word or sign 
attempted to influence the slightest word of his un- 
erring friend. On such a course was he now intent ; 
and not without much inward palpitation did he 
betake himself to the quiet abode of wisdom, where 
Tom Towers was to be found o' mornings inhaling 
ambrosia and sipping nectar in the shape of toast 
and tea. 

Not far removed from Mount Olympus, but some- 
what nearer to the blessed regions of the West, is the 
most favoured abode of Themis. Washed by the 
rich tide which now passes from the towers of Caesar 
to Barry's halls of eloquence ; and again back, with 
new offerings of a city's tribute, from the palaces of 
peers to the mart of merchants, stand those quiet 
walls which Law has delighted to honour by its 
presence. What a world within a world is the 
Temple I how quiet are its " entangled walks," as 
some one lately has called them, and yet how close 
to the densest concourse of humanity ! how gravely 
respectable its sober alleys, though removed but by 
a single step from the profanity of the Strand and 
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the low iniquity of Fleet Street I Old St. Dunstan, 
with its bell-smiting bludgeoners^ has been removed ; 
the ancient shops with their, faces full of pleasant 
history are passing away one by one ; the bar itself 
is to go — its doom has been pronounced by the 
Jupiter ; rumour tells us of some huge building that 
is to appear in these latitudes dedicated to law^ sub- 
versive of the courts of Westminster, and antago- 
nistic to the Rolls and Lincolns Inn; but nothing 
yet threatens the silent beauty of the Temple : it is 
the mediaeval court of the metropolis. 

Here, on the choicest spot of this choice ground, 
stands a lofty row of chambers, looking obliquely 
upon the sullied Thames ; before the windows, the 
lawn of the Temple Gardens stretches with that dim 
yet delicious verdure so refreshing to the eyes of 
Londoners. If doomed to live within the thickest 
of London smoke, you would surely say that that 
would be your chosen spot. Yes, you, you whom I 
now address, my dear, middle-aged bachelor friend, 
can nowhere be so well domiciled as here. No one 
here will ask whether you are out or at home ; alone 
or with friends : here no Sabbatarian will investigate 
your Sundays, no censorious landlady will scrutinise 
your empty bottle, no valetudinarian neighbour will 
complain of late hours. If you love books, to what 
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place are books so suitable? The whole spot is 
redolent of typography. Would you worship the 
Paphian goddess^ the groves of Cyprus are not 
more taciturn than those of the Temple. Wit and 
wine are always here^ and always together; the 
revels of the Temple are as those of polished Greece^ 
where the wildest worshipper of Bacchus never 
forgot the dignity of the god whom he adored. 
Where can retirement be so complete as here? 
where can you be so sure of all the pleasures of 
society ? 

It was here that Tom Towers lived, and culti- 
vated with eminent success the tenth Muse who now 
governs the periodical press. But let it not be sup- 
posed that his chambers were such, or so comfortless, 
as are frequently the gaunt abodes of legal aspirants. 
Four chairs, a half-filled deal book-case with hang- 
ings of dingy green baize, an old office table covered 
with dusty papers, which are not moved once in six 
months, and an older Pembroke brother with rickety 
legs, for all daily uses — a despatcher for the pre- 
paration of lobsters and coffee, and an apparatus for 
the cooking of toast and mutton chops ; such utensils 
and luxuries as these did not suffice for the well being 
of Tom Towers. He indulged in four rooms on the 
first floor, each of which was furnished, if not with 
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the splendour, with probably more than the comfort 
of StaflTord House. Every addition that science and 
art have lately made to the luxuries of modern life 
was to be found there. The room in which he 
usually sat was surrounded by book-shelves carefully 
filled ; nor was there a volume there which was not 
entitled to its place in such a collection, both by its 
intrinsic worth and exterior splendour: a pretty 
portable set of steps in one comer of the room 
showed that those even on the higher shelves were 
intended for use. The chamber contained but two 
works of art — the one, an admirable bust of Sir 
Kobert Peel, by Power, declared the individual 
politics of our friend ; and the other, a singularly long 
figure of a female devotee, by Millais, told equally 
plainly the school of art to which he was addicted. 
This picture was not hung, as pictures usually are, 
against the wall ; there was no inch of wall vacant 
for such a purpose : it had a stand or desk erected 
for its own accommodation ; and there on her pedestal, 
framed and glazed, stood the devotional lady looking 
intently at a lily as no lady ever looked before. 

Our modern artists, whom we style Pne-Raffael- 
lites, have delighted to go back, not only to the finish 
and peculiar manner, but also to the subjects of the 
early painters* It is impossible to give them too much 
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praise for the elaborate perseverance with which they 
have equalled the minute perfections of the masters 
from whom they take their inspiration: nothing 
probably can exceed the painting of some of these 
latter-day pictures. It is, however, singular into 
what faults they fall as regards their subjects : they 
are not quite content to take the old stock groups — 
a Sebastian with his arrows, a Lucia with her eyes 
in a dish, a Lorenzo with a gridiron, or the virgin 
with two children. But they are anything but happy 
in their change. As a rule^ no figure should be drawn 
in a position which it is impossible to suppose any 
figure should maintain. The patient endurance of 
St. Sebastian, the wild ecstacy of St. John in the 
Wilderness, the maternal love of the virgin, are 
feelings naturally portrayed by a fixed posture ; but 
the lady with the stiff back and bent neck, who looks 
at her flower, and is still Jooking from hour to hour, 
gives us an idea of pain without grace, and abstraction 
without a cause. 

It was easy, from his rooms, to see that Tom 
Towers was a Sybarite, though by no means an idle 
one. He was lingering over his last cup of tea, 
surrounded by an ocean of newspapers, through which 
he had been swimming, when John Bold's card was 
brought in by his tiger. This tiger never knew that 
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bis master was at home^ though he often knew that 
he was not^ and thus Tom Towers was never invaded 
but by his own consent. On this occasion, after 
twisting the card twice in his fingers, he signified to 
his attendant imp that he was visible ; and the inner 
door was unbolted, and our friend announced. 

I have before said that he of the Jupiter and 
John Bold were intimate. There was no very great 
difference in their ages, for Towers was still consider- 
ably under forty ; and when Bold had been attending 
the London hospitals. Towers, who was not then the 
great man that he had since become, had been much 
with him. Then they had often discussed together 
the objects of their ambition and future prospects ; 
then Tom Towers was struggling hard to maintain 
himself, as a briefless barrister, by short-hand re- 
porting for any of the papers that would engage him ; 
then he had not dared to dream of writing leaders for 
the Jupiter, or canvassing the conduct of Cabinet 
ministers. Things had altered since that time : the 
briefless barrister was still briefless, but he now de- 
spised briefs: could he have been sure of a judge's 
seat, he would hardly have left his present career. 
It is true he wore no ermine, bore no outward marks 
of a world's respect; but with what a load of inward 
importance was he charged I It is true his name 
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appeared in no large capitals ; on no wall was chalked 
up "Tom Towers for ever" — " Freedom of the Press 
and Tom Towers : " but what member of Parliament 
had half his power? It is true that in far-off 
provinces men did not talk daily of Tom Towers, but 
they read the Jupiter, and acknowledged that with- 
out the Jupiter life was not worth having. This 
kind of hidden but still conscious glory suited the 
nature of the man. He loved to sit silent in a corner 
of his club and listen to the loud chattering of poli- 
ticians, and to think how they all were in his power 
— how he could smite the loudest of them, were it 
worth his while to raise his pen for such a purpose. 
He loved to watch the great men of whom he daily 
wrote, and flatter himself that he was greater 
than any of them. Each of them was responsible to 
his country, each of them must answer if inquired 
into, each of them must endure abuse with good 
humour, and insolence without anger. But to whom 
was he, Tom Towers, responsible? No one could 
insult him ; no one could inquire into him. He 
could speak out withering words, and no one could 
answer him : ministers courted him, though perhaps 
they knew not his name ; bishops feared him ; judges 
doubted their own verdicts unless he confirmed them ; 
and generals, in their councils of war, did not consider 
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more deeply what the enemy would do, than 
what the Jupiter would say. Tom Towers never 
boasted of the Jupiter ; he scarcely ever named the 
paper even to the most intimate of his friends ; he did 
not even wish to be spoken of as connected with it ; 
but he did not the less value his privileges, or think 
the less of his own importance. It is probable that 
Tom Towers considered himself the most powerful 
man in Europe ; and so he walked on from day to 
day, studiously striving to look a man, but knowing 
within his breast that he was a god. 
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CHAP. XV. 

TOM TOWERS, DR. ANTICANT, AND MR. SENTIMENT. 

^* Ah, Bold ! how are you ? You have n't break- 
fasted ? " 

'^ Oh yes, hours ago. And how are you ?" 
When one Esquimaux meets another, do the two, 
as an invariable rule, ask after each other's health ? 
is it inherent in all human nature to make this 
obliging inquiry ? Did any reader of this tale ever 
meet any friend or acquaintance without asking some 
such question, and did any one ever listen to the 
reply ? Sometimes a studiously courteous questioner 
will show so much thought in the matter as to 
answer it himself, by declaring that had he looked 
at you he need n't have asked ; meaning thereby to 
signify that you are an absolute personification of 
health: but such persons are only those who pre- 
meditate small effects. 

" I suppose you 're busy ? " inquired Bold. 
Why, yes, rather; or I should say rather not: 
*^ I have a leisure hour in the day, this is it." 
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" I want to ask you if you can oblige me in a 
certain matter." 

Towers understood in a moment, from the tone of 
his friend's voice, that the certain matter referred to 
the newspaper. He smiled, and nodded his head, 
but made no promise. 

" You know this lawsuit that I 've been engaged 
in? "said Bold. 

Tom Towers intimated that he was aware of the 
action which was pending about the hospital. 

" Well, I 've abandoned it." 

Tom Towers merely raised his eyebrows, thrust 
his hands into his trousers' pockets, and waited for 
his friend to proceed. 

"•Yes, I've given it up. I needn't trouble you 
with all the history ; but the fact is that the conduct 
of Mr. Harding — Mr. Harding is the " 

" Oh yes, the master of the place ; the man who 
takes all the money and does nothing," said Tom 
Towers, interrupting him. 

*^ Well, I don't know about that ; but his conduct 
in the matter has been so excellent, so little selfish, 
so open, that I cannot proceed in the matter to his 
detriment." Bold's heart misgave him as to Eleanor 
as he said this ; and yet he felt that what he said was 
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not untrae. " I think nothing should now be done 
till the wardenship be vacant." 

"And be again filled," said Towers, *^a8 it cer- 
tainly would, before any one heard of the vacancy ; 
and the same objection would again exist. It 's an 
old story that of the vested rights of the incumbent ; 
but suppose the incumbent has only a vested wrong, 
and that the poor of the town have a vested right, if 
they only knew how to get at it : is not that some- 
thing the case here ? " 

Bold could n't deny it, but thought it was one of 
those cases which required a good deal of manage- 
ment before any real good could be done. It was a 
pity that he had not considered this before he crept 
into the lion's mouth, in the shape of an attorney's 
office. 

" It will cost you a good deal, I fear," said Towers. 

"A few hundreds," said Bold — "perhaps three 
hundred ; I can 't help that, and am prepared for it." 

" That 's philosophical ; it 's quite refreshing to hear 
a man talking of his hundreds in so purely indifferent 
a manner. But I 'm sorry you are giving the matter 
up; it injures a man to commence a thing of this 
kind, and not carry it through. Have you seen that ? " 
and he threw a small pamphlet across the table, which 
was all but damp from the press. 
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Bold had not seen it nor heard of it ; but he was 
well acquainted with the author of it — a gentleman 
whose pamphlets, condemnatory of all things in these 
modern days, had been a good deal talked about of 
late. 

Dr. Pessimist Anticant was a Scotchman, who had 
passed a great portion of his early days in Germany ; 
he had studied there with much eflPect, and had 
learnt to look with German subtilty into the root of 
things, and to examine for himself their intrinsic 
worth and worthlessness. No man ever resolved 
more bravely than he to accept as good nothing that 
was evil; to banish from him as evil nothing that 
was good. 'T is a pity that he should not have re- 
cognised the fact, that in this world no good is un- 
alloyed, and that there is but little evil that has not 
in it some seed of what is goodly. 

Returning from Germany, he had astonished the 
reading public by the vigour of his thoughts, put forth 
in the quaintest language. He cannot write English, 
said the critics. No matter, said the public ; we can 
read what he does write, and that without yawning. 
And so Dr. Pessimist Anticant became popular. 
Popularity spoilt him for all further real use, as it 
has done many another. While, with some diffidence, 
he confined his objurgations to the occasional follies 
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or short-comings of mankind ; while he ridiculed the 
energy of the squire devoted to the slaughter of 
partridges^ or the mistake of some noble patron who 
turned a poet into a ganger of beer barrels^ it was 
all well ; we were glad to be told our faults and to 
look forward to the coming millennium^ when all men^ 
having sufficiently studied the works of Dr. Anticant^ 
would become truthful and energetic. But the 
doctor mistook the signs of the times and .the minds 
of men^ instituted himself censor of things in general^ 
and began the great task of reprobating everything 
and everybody, without further promise of any mil- 
lennium at all. This was not so well ; and, to tell 
the truth, our author did not succeed in his under- 
taking. His theories were all beautiful, and the code 
of morals that he taught us certainly an improve- 
ment on the practices of the age. We all of us 
could, and many of us did, learn much from the 
doctor while he chose to remain vague, mysterious, 
and cloudy ; but when he became practical, the charm 
was gone. 

His allusion to the poet and the partridges was 
received very well. * Oh, my poor brother,' said he, 

* slaughtered partridges a score of brace to each gun, 

* and poets gauging ale barrel, with sixty pounds a- 
' year, at Dumfries, are not the signs of a great era ! 
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* perhaps of the smallest possible era yet written of. 
^ Whatever economies we pursue, political or other, 
^ let us see at once that this is the maddest of the 

* uneconomic : partridges killed by our land magnates 

* at, shall we say, a guinea a-head, to be retailed in 
^ Leadenhall at one shilling and ninepence, with one 
^ poacher in limbo for every fifty birds I our poet, 

* maker, creator, gauging ale, and that badly, with no 

* leisure for making or creating, only a little leisure 

* for drinking, and such like beer-barrel avocations I 
Truly, a cutting of blocks with fine razors while we 

* scrape our chins so uncomfortably with rusty knives ! 

* Oh, my political economist, master of supply and 

* demand, division of labour and high pressure — oh, 
^ my loud-speaking friend, tell me, if so much be in 
' you, what is the demand for poets in these kingdoms 

* of Queen Victoria, and what the vouchsafed sup- 
'ply?' 

This was all very well ; this gave us some hope. 
We might do better with our next poet, when we got 
one ; and tliough the partridges might not be aban- 
doned, something could perhaps be done as to the 
poachers. We were unwilling, however, to take 
lessons in politics from so misty a professor; and 
when he came to tell us that the heroes of West- 
minster were naught, we began to think that he 
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had written enough. His attack upon despatch 
boxes was not thought to have much in it ; but as it 
is shorty the doctor shidl again be allowed to speak 
his sentiments : — 

' Could utmost ingenuity in the management of 
red tape avail anything to men lying gasping — we 
may say, all but dead ; could despatch boxes with 
never-so-much yelvet lining and Chubb*s patent, 
be of comfort to a people in extremis^ I also, with 
so many others, would, with parched tongue, call on 
the name of Lord John Russell ; or, my brother, at 
your advice, on Lord Aberdeen ; or, my cousin, on 
Lord Derby, at yours; being, with my parched 
tongue, indifferent in such matters. 'T is all one. 
Oh, Derby! Oh, Gladstone! Oh, Palmerston! 
Oh, Lord John ! Each comes running with serene 
face and despatch box. Vain physicians ! though 
there were hosts of such, no despatch box will cure 
this disorder ! What ! are these other doctors' new 
names, disciples who have not burdened their souls 
with tape ? Well, let us call again. Oh, Disraeli, 
great oppositionist, man of the bitter brow ! or. Oh, 
Molesworth, great reformer, thou who promisest 
Utopia. They come ; each with that serene fece, 
and each — alas, me ! alas, my country ! — each with 
a despatch box ! 
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* Oh, the serenity of Downing Street I 

* My brothers, when hope was over on the battle 

* field, when no dimmest chance of victory remained, 

* the ancient Koman could hide his face within his 

* toga, and die gracefully. Can you and I do so now ? 

* If so, 't were best for us ; if not, oh my brothers, we 

* must die disgracefully, for hope of life and victory 

* I see none left to us in this world below. I for one 

* cannot trust much to serene face and despatch 
*boxI' 

There might be truth in this, there might be 
depth of reasoning; but Englishmen did not see 
enough in the argument to induce them to withdraw 
their confidence from the present arrangements of 
the government, and Dr. Anticant's monthly pamph- 
let on the decay of the world did not receive so much 
attention as his earlier works. He did not confine 
himself to politics in these publications, but roamed 
at large over all matters of public interest, and found 
everything bad. According to him nobody was true, 
and not only nobody, but nothing ; a man could not 
take off his hat to a lady without telling a lie — the 
lady would lie again in smiling. The ruffles of the 
gentleman's shirt would be fraught with deceit, and 
the ladies' flounces full of falsehood. Was ever 
anything more severe than that attack of his on chip 
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bonnets, or the anathemas with which he endea- 
voured to dust the powder out of the bishops' wigs ? 

The pamphlet which Tom Towers now pushed 
across the table was entitled *^ Modem Charity," 
and was written with the view of proving how much 
in the way of charity was done by our predecessors — 
how little by the present age; and it ended by a 
comparison between ancient and modern times, very 
little to the credit of the latter. 

"Look at this," said Towers, getting up and 
turning over the pages of the pamphlet, and pointing 
to a passage near the end ; " your friend the warden, 
who is so little selfish, won 't like that, I fear." Bold 
read as follows : — 

* Heavens, what a sight I Let us with eyes wide 

* open see the godly man of four centuries since, the 
^ man of the dark ages : let us see how he does his 
' godlike work, and, again, how the godly man of these 
^ latter days does hib. 

* Shall we say that the former is one walking 

* painfully through the world, regarding, as a prudent 

* man, his worldly work, prospering in it as a diligent 

* man will prosper, but always with an eye to that 
^ better treasure to which thieves do not creep in ? 

* Is there not much nobility in that old man, as, 

* leaning on his oaken staff, he walks down the high 
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* street of his native town, and receives from all 

* courteous salutation and acknowledgment of his 
^ worth ? A noble old man, my august inhabitants 

* of Belgrave Square and such like vicinity — a very 

* noble old man, though employed no better than in 
^ the wholesale carding of wool. 

* This carding of wool, however, did in those days 

* bring with it much profit, so that our ancient 

* friend, when dying, was declared, in whatever slang 

* then prevailed, to cut up exceeding well. For 
^ sons and daughters there was ample sustenance, 

* with assistance of due industry ; for friends and 

* relatives some relief for grief at this great loss ; for 

* aged dependants comfort in declining years. This 
^ was much for one old man to get done in that 

* dark fifteenth century. But this was not all : coming 

* generations of poor woolcarders should bless the 
^ name of this rich one ; and a hospital should be 

* founded and endowed with his wealth for the 

* feeding of such of the trade as could not, by diligent 
^ carding, any longer duly feed themselves. 

^ 'T was thus that an old man in the fifteenth 

* century did his godlike work to the best of his 

* power, and not ignobly, as appears to me. 

* We will now take our godly man of latter days. 

* He shall no longer be a woolcarder, for such are 
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* not now men of mark. We will suppose him to be 

* one of the best of the good — one who has lacked 

* no opportunities. Our old friend was, after all, but 
' illiterate ; our modern friend shall be a man edu- 

* Gated in all seemly knowledge ; he shall, in short, 

* be that blessed being — a clergyman of the Church of 

* England I 

^ And now, in what perfectest manner does he in 

* this lower world get his godlike work done and 

* put out of hand ? Heavens 1 in the strangest of 
^ manners. Oh, my brother ! in a manner not at all 

* to be believed but by the most minute testimony of 

* eyesight. He does it by the magnitude of his 

* appetite — by the power of his gorge; his only oc- 

* cupation is to swallow the bread prepared with so 
^ much anxious care for these impoverished carders 

* of wool — that, and to sing indifferently through 

* his nose once in the week some psalm more or less 

* long — the shorter the better, we should be inclined 

* to say. 

^ Oh, my civilised friends I — great Britons that never 

* will be slaves, men advanced to infinite state of 

* freedom and knowledge of good and evil — tell me, 

* will you, what becoming monument you will erect 
^ to an highly-educated clergyman of the Church of 
5 England ? ' 
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Bold certainly thought that his friend would not 
like that: he could not conceive anything that he 
would like less than this. To what a worid of toil 
and trouble had he, Bold, given rise by his indiscreet 
attack upon the hospital ! 

" You see," said Towers, *^ that this affair has been 
much talked of, and the public are with you. I am 
sorry you should give the matter up. Have you seen 
the first number of the ^ Almshouse ? ' " 

No ; Bold had not seen the * Almshouse.' He 
had seen advertisements of Mr. Popular Sentiment's 
new novel of that name, but had in no way connected 
it with Barchester Hospital, and had never thought 
a moment on the subject. 

" It 's a direct attack on the whole system," said 
Towers. ** It '11 go a long way to put down Roches- 
ter, and Barchester, and Dulwich, and St. Cross, and 
all such hotbeds of peculation. It 's very clear that 
Sentiment has been down to Barchester, and got up 
the whole story there; indeed, I thought he must 
have had it all from you. It's very well done, as 
you '11 see : his first numbers always are." 

Bold declared that Mr. Sentiment had got nothing 
from him, and that he was deeply grieved to find 
that the case had become so notorious. 

** The fire has gone too far to be quenched," said 
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Towers ; ^^ the building must go now ; and as the 
timbers are all rotten^ why, I should be inclined to 
say^ the sooner the better. I expected to see you 
get some eclat in the matter." 

This was all wormwood to Bold. He had done 
enough to make his friend the warden miserable for 
life^ and had then backed out just when the success 
of his project was sufficient to make the question one 
of real interest. How weakly he had managed his 
business ! He had already done the harm, and then 
stayed his hand when the good which he had in 
view was to be commenced. How delightful would it 
have been to have employed all his energy in such a 
cause — to have been backed by the Jupiter, and 
written up to by two of the most popular authors of 
the day ! The idea opened a view into the very 
world in which he wished to live. To what might it 
not have given rise? what delightful intimacies — 
what public praise — to what Athenian banquets and 
rich flavour of Attic salt ? 

This, however, was now past hope. He had 
pledged himself to abandon the cause ; and could he 
have forgotten the pledge, he had gone too far to 
retreat. He was now, this moment, sitting in Tom 
Towers' room with the object of deprecating any 
further articles in the Jupiter, and, greatly as he 
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disliked the job^ bis petition to tbat efTect must be 
made. 

** I could n't continue it," said he, ** because I found 
I was in the wrong.'' 

Tom Towers shrugged his shoulders. How could 
a successiiil man be in the wrong I ** In that case," 
said he, ** of course you must abandon it." 

^^And I called this morning to ask you also to 
abandon it," said Bold. 

**To ask me," said Tom Towers with the most 
placid of smiles, and a consummate look of gentle 
surprise, as though Tom Towers was well aware 
that he of all men was the last to meddle in such 
matters. 

Yes," said Bold, almost trembling with hesitation. 

The Jupiter, you know, has taken the matter up 
very strongly. Mr. Harding has felt what it has 
said deeply ; and I thought that if I could explain to 
you that he personally has not been to blame, these 
articles might be discontinued." 

How calmly impassive was Tom Towers' face, as 
this innocent little proposition was made I Had 
Bold addressed himself to the doorposts in Mount 
Olympus, they would have shown as much outward 
sign of assent or dissent. His quiescence was quite ad- 
mirable ; his discretion certainly more than human. 
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*^ My dear fellow^" said he^ when Bold had quite 
done speaking, '^I really cannot answer for the 
Jupiter." 

^^ But if you saw that these articles were unjust, 
I think you would endeavour to put a stop to them : 
of course nobody doubts that you could, if you 
chose." 

*• Nobody and everybody are always very kind, 
but unfortunately are generally very wrong." 

"Come, come. Towers," said Bold, plucking up 
lus courage, and remembering that for Eleanor^s 
sake he was bound to make his best exertion ; '^ I 
have no doubt in my own mind but that you wrote 
the articles yourself; and very well written they 
were: it will be a great favour if you will in 
future abstain from any personal allusion to poor 
Harding." 

" My dear Bold," said Tom Towers, ^^ I have a 
sincere regard for you. I have known you for many 
years, and value your friendship ; I hope you will let 
me explain to you, without offence, that none who 
are connected with the public press can with pro- 
priety listen to interference." 

" Interference ! " said Bold, *^ I don't want to 
interfere." 

*^ Ah, but my dear fellow, you do ; what else is it ? 
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You think that I am able to keep certain remarks out 
of a newspaper. Your information is probably in- 
correct, as most public gossip on such subjects is; 
but, at any rate, you think I have such power, and 
you ask me to use it : now that is interference." 
Well, if you choose to call it so." 
And now suppose for a moment that I had this 
power, and used it as you wish : is n't it clear that it 
would be a great abuse ? Certain men are employed 
in writing for the public press ; and if they are in- 
duced either to write or to abstain from writing by 
private motives, surely the public press would soon 
be of little value. Look at the recognised worth of 
different newspapers, and see if it does not mainly 
depend on the assurance which the public feel that 
such a paper is, or is not, independent. You alluded 
to the Jupiter: surely you cannot but see that 
the weight of the Jupiter is too great to be moved 
by any private request, even though it should be 
made to a much more influential person than myself: 
you 've only to think of this, and you '11 see that I 
am right." 

The discretion of Tom Towers was boundless: 
there was no contradicting what he said, no arguing 
against such propositions. He took such high ground 
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that there was no getting on it. " The pablic is de- 
frauded," said he, " whenever priyate considerations 
are allowed to have weight." Quite true, thou greatest 
oracle of the middle of the nineteenth century, thoa 
sententious proclaimer of the purity of the press — 
the public is defrauded when it is purposely misled. 
Poor public ! how often is it misled I against what a 
world of fraud has it to contend ! 

Bold took his leave and got out of the room as 
quickly as he could, inwardly denouncing his friend 
Tom Towers as a prig and a humbug. ' I know he 
' wrote those articles,' said Bold to himself; ' I know 
'he got his information from me. He was ready 

* enough to take my word for gospel when it suited 

* his own views, and to set Mr. Harding up before 
' the public as an impostor on no other testimony than 

* my chance conversation ; but when I offer him real 

* evidence opposed to his own views, he tells me that 
'private motives are detrimental to public justice! 

* Confound his arrogance ! What is any public question 
' but a conglomeration of private interests ? What is 

* any newspaper article but an expression of the views 
' taken by one side ? Truth ! it takes an age to as- 

* certain the truth of any question ! The idea of Tom 

* Towers talking of public motives and purity of 
^ purpose ! Why, it wouldn't give him a moment's un- 
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* easiness to change his politics to-morrow, if the paper 

* required it.' 

Such were John Bold's inward exclamations as he 
made his way out of the quiet labyrinth of the 
Temple; and yet there was no position of worldly 
power so coveted in Bold's ambition as that held by 
the man of whom he was thinking. It was the im- 
pregnability of the place which made Bold so angry 
with the possessor of it, and it was the same quality 
which made it appear so desirable. 

Passing into the Strand, he saw in a bookseller's 
window an announcement of the first number of the 
"Almshouse ; *' so he purchased a copy, and hurrying 
back to his lodgings, proceeded to ascertain what 
Mr. Popular Sentiment had to say to the public on 
the subject which had lately occupied so much of his 
own attention. 

In former times great objects were attained by 
great work. When evils were to be reformed, re- 
formers set about their heavy task with grave de- 
corum and laborious argument. An age was occupied 
in proving a grievance, and philosophical researches 
were printed in folio pages, which it took a life to 
write, and an eternity to read. We get on now 
with a lighter step, and quicker : ridicule is found 
to be more convincing than argument, imaginary 
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agonies touch more than true sorrows^ and monthly 
novels convince^ when learned quartos fail to do so. 
If the world is to be set right, the work will be done 
by shilling numbers. 

Of all such reformers Mr. Sentiment is the most 
powerful. It is incredible the number of evil practices 
he has put down : it is to be feared he will soon lack 
subjects, and that when he has made the working 
classes comfortable, and got bitter beer put into 
proper-sized pint bottles, there will be nothing 
further for him left to do. Mr. Sentiment is cer- 
tainly a very powerful man, and perhaps not the 
less so that his good poor people are so very 
good ; his hard rich people so very hard 5 and the 
genuinely honest so very honest. Namby-pamby 
in these days is not thrown away if it be introduced 
in the proper quarters. Divine peeresses are no 
longer interesting, though possessed of every virtue ; 
but a pattern peasant or an immaculate manufac- 
turing hero may talk as much twaddle as one of 
Mrs. Ratcliffe's heroines, and still be listened to. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Sentiment's great attraction 
is in his second-rate characters. If his heroes and 
heroines walk upon stilts, as heroes and heroines, I 
fear, ever must, their attendant satellites are as natural 
as though one met them in the street : they walk 
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and talk like men and women, and live among our 
friends a rattling, lively life ; yes, live, and will live 
till the names of their callings shall be forgotten in 
their own, and Buckett and Mrs. Gamp will be the 
only words left to us to signify a detective police 
officer or a monthly nurse. 

"The Almshouse" opened with a scene in a clergy- 
man's house. Every luxury to be purchased by 
wealth was described as being there: all the ap- 
pearances of household indulgence generally found 
among the most self-indulgent of the rich were 
crowded into this abode. Here the reader was in- 
troduced to the demon of the book, the Mephisto- 
pheles of the drama. What story was ever written 
without a demon? what novel, what history, what 
work of any sort, what world, would be perfect 
without existing principles both of good and evil? 
The demon of the *^ Almshouse " was the clerical 
owner of this comfortable abode. He was a man 
well stricken in years, but still strong to do evil : he 
was one who looked cruelly out of a hot, passionate, 
bloodshot eye ; who had a huge red nose with a car- 
buncle, thick lips, and a great double, flabby chin, 
which swelled out into solid substance, like a turkey 
cock's comb, when sudden anger inspired him : he had 
a hot, furrowed, low brow, from which a few grizzled 
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hair0 were not yet rubbed off bj the friction of his 
handkerchief: he wore a loose unstarched white 
handkerchief, black loose ill-^nade clothes, and huge 
loose shoes, adapted to many corns and yarious 
bunions: his husky yoice told tales of much daily 
port wine, and his language was not so decorous 
as became a clergyman. Such was the master of 
Mr. Sentiment's " Almshouse." He was a widower, 
but at present accompanied by two daughters, and a 
thin and somewhat insipid curate. One of the young 
ladies was devoted to her father and the fashionable 
world, and she of course was the favourite; the 
other was equally addicted to Fuseyism and the 
curate. 

The second chapter of course introduced the reader 
to the more especial inmates of the hospital. Here 
wore discovered eight old men ; and it was given to 
be understood that four vacancies remained unfilled, 
through the perverse ill-nature of the clerical gen- 
tleman with the double chin. The state of these 
eight paupers was touchingly dreadful : sixpence- 
farthing a-day had been sufficient for their diet 
when the almshouse was founded ; and on sixpence- 
farthing a-day were they still doomed to starve, 
though food was four times as dear, and money 
four times as plentiful. It was shocking to find 
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how the conversation of these eight starved old 
men in their dormitory shamed that of the cler- 
gyman's family in his rich drawing-room. The ab- 
solute words they uttered were not perhaps spoken 
in the purest English, and it might be difficult to 
distinguish from their dialect to what part of the 
country they belonged ; the beauty of the sentiment, 
however, amply atoned for the imperfection of the 
language ; and it was really a pity that these eight 
old men could not be sent through the country as 
moral missionaries, instead of being immured and 
starved in that wretched almshouse. 

Bold finished the number; and as he threw it 
aside, he thought that that at least had no direct 
appliance to Mr. Harding, and that the absurdly 
strong colouring of the picture would disenable the 
work from doing either good or harm. He was 
wrong. The artist who paints for the million must 
use glaring colours, as no one knew better than Mr. 
Sentiment when he described the inhabitants of his 
almshouse; and the radical reform which has now 
swept over such establishments has owed more to 
the twenty numbers of Mr. Sentiment's novel, than 
to all the true complaints which have escaped from 
the public for the last half century. 
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CHAP. XVL 

A LONG DAT IK LONDON. 

The warden had to make use of all his yerj 
moderate powers of intrigue to giye his son-in-law 
the slip, and get ont of Barchester without being 
stopped on his road. No schoolboy ever ran away 
from school with more precaution and more dread of 
detection ; no convict, slipping down from a prison 
wall, ever feared to see the gaoler more entirely 
than Mr. Harding did to see his son-in-law, as he 
drove up in the pony carriage to the railway station, 
on the moruing of his escape to London. 

The evening before he went, he wrote a note to 
the archdeacon, explaining that he should start on 
the morrow on his journey ; that it was his intention 
to SCO the attorney-general if possible, and to decide 
on his future plans in accordance with what he 
heard from that gentleman ; he excused himself for 
giving Dr. Grantly no earlier notice, by stating that 
his resolve was very sudden ; and having entrusted 
this note to Eleanor, with the perfect, though not 
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expressed, understanding that it was to be sent over 
to Plumstead Episcopi without haste, he took his 
departure. 

He also prepared and carried with him a note for 
Sir Abraham Haphazard, in which he stated his 
name, explaining that he was the defendant in the 
case of *^ The Queen on behalf of the Wool-carders 
of Barchester v. Trustees under the will of the late 
John Hiram," for so was the suit denominated, and 
begged the illustrious and learned gentleman to 
vouchsafe to him ten minutes' audience at any hour 
on the next day. Mr. Harding calculated that for 
that one day he was safe ; his son-in-law, he had no 
doubt, would arrive in town by an early train, but 
not early enough to reach the truant till he should 
have escaped from his hotel after breakfast; and 
could he thus manage to see the lawyer on that 
very day, the deed might be done before the arch- 
deacon could interfere. 

On his arrival in town the warden drove, as was 
his wont, to the Chapter Hotel and Coffee House, 
near St. Paul's. His visits to London of late had 
not been frequent ; but in those happy days when 
Harding's church music was going through the press, 
he had been often there ; and as the publisher's house 
was in Paternoster Row, and the printer's press in 
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Fleet Street, the Chapter Hotel and Coffee House 
had been convenient. It was a quiet, sombre, clerical 
house, beseeming such a man as the warden, and 
thus he afterwards frequented it. Had he dared, 
he would on this occasion have gone elsewhere to 
throw the archdqacon further off the scent ; but he 
did not know what violent steps his son-in-law 
might take for his recovery if he were not found 
at his usual haunt, and he deemed it not pru- 
dent to make himself the object of a hunt through 
London. 

Arrived at his inn, he ordered dinner, and went 
forth to the attorney-general's chambers. There he 
learnt that Sir Abraham was in Court, and would 
not probably return that day. He would go direct 
from Court to the House ; all appointments were, as 
a rule, made at the chambers ; the clerk could by no 
means promise an interview for the next day ; was 
able, on the other hand, to say that such interview 
was, he thought, impossible ; but that Sir Abraham 
would certainly be at the House in the course of 
the night, when an answer from himself might pos- 
sibly be elicited. 

To the House Mr. Harding went, and left his 
note, not finding Sir Abraham there. He added a 
most piteous entreaty that he might be favoured with 
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an answer that evening, for which he would return. 
He then journeyed back sadly to the Chapter Coffee 
House,^digesting his great thoughts, as best he might, 
in a clattering omnibus, wedged in between a wet 
old lady and a journeyman glazier, returning from 
his work with his tools in his lap. In melancholy 
solitude he discussed his mutton chop and pint of 

port. What is there in this world more melancholy 
than such a dinner ? A dinner, though alone, in a 
country hotel may be worthy of some energy ; the 
waiter, if you are known, will make much of you ; 
the landlord will make you a bow, and perhaps put 
the fish on the table ; if you ring you are attended 
to, and there is some life about it. A dinner at a 
London eatinghouse is also lively enough, if it have 
no other attraction. There is plenty of noise and 
stir about it, and the rapid whirl of voices and rattle 
of dishes disperses sadness. But a solitary dinner in 
an old, respectable, sombre, solid London inn, where 
nothing makes any noise but the old waiter's creaking 
shoes; where one plate slowly goes and another 
slowly comes without a sound; where the two or 
three guests would as soon think of knocking each 
other down as of speaking ; where the servants whis- 
per, and the whole household is disturbed if an order 
be given above the voice — what can be more me- 
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lancholy than a mutton chop and a pint of port In 
such a place ? 

Having gone through this, Mr. Harding got into 
another omnibus, and again returned to the House. 
Yes, Sir Abraham was there, and was that moment 
on his legs, fighting eagerly for the hundred and 
seyenth clause of the Convent Custody BilL Mr. 
Harding's note had been delivered to him ; and if 
Mr. Harding would wait some two or three hours. 
Sir Abraham could be asked whether there was any 
answer. The House was not full, and perhaps Mr. 
Harding might get admittance into the Strangers' Gal- 
lery, which admission, with the help of five shillings, 
Air. Harding was able to effect. 

This bill of Sir Abraham's had been read a second 
time and passed into committee. A hundred and six 
clauses had already been discussed, and had occupied 
only four mornings and five evening sittings : nine 
of the hundred and six clauses were passed, fifty- 
five were withdrawn by consent, fourteen had been 
altered so as to mean the reverse of the original propo- 
sition, eleven had been postponed for further conside- 
ration, and seventeen had been directly negatived. The 
hundred and seventh ordered the bodily searching of 
nuns for Jesuitical symbols by aged clergymen, and 
was considered to be the real mainstay of the whole 
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bill. No Intention had ever existed to pass such a 
law as that proposed, but the government did not 
intend to abandon it till their object was fully at- 
tained by the discussion of this clause. It was 
known that it would be insisted on with terrible 
vehemence by Protestant Irish members, and as 
vehemently denounced by the Koman Catholic ; and 
it was justly considered that no further union 
between the parties would be possible after such a 
battle. The innocent Irish fell into the trap as they 
always do, and whisky and poplins became a drug in 
the market. 

A florid-faced gentleman with a nice head of hair, 
from the south of Ireland, had succeeded in catching 
the speaker's eye by the time that Mr. Harding had 
got into the gallery, and was denouncing the pro- 
posed sacrilege, his whole face glowing with a fine 
theatrical frenzy. 

"And is this a Christian country?" said he. 
(Loud cheers; counter cheers from the ministerial 
benches. * Some doubt as to that,' from a voice 
below the gangway.) " No, it can be no Christian 
country, in which the head of the bar, the lagal 
adviser (loud laughter and cheers) — yes, I say 
the lagal adviser of the crown (great cheers and 
laughter, — can stand up in his seat in this house (pro-* 
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longed cheers and laughter), and attempt to lagalise 
indacent assaults on the bodies of religious ladies.** 
(Deafening cheers and laughter, which were pro- 
longed till the honourable member resumed his seat.) 

When Mr. Hardinor had listened to this and much 
more of the same kind for about three hours, he 
returned to the door of the house, and received back 
from the messenger his own note, with the following 
words scrawled in pencil on the back of it : — "To- 
morrow, 10 P.M. — my chambers. A. H." 

He was so far successful, — but 10 p.m.: what an 
hour Sir Abraham had named for a legal interview I 
Mr. Harding felt perfectly sure that long before 
that Dr. Grantly would be in London. Dr. Grantly 
could not, however, know that this interview had 
been arranged, nor could he learn it unless he 
managed to get hold of Sir Abraham before that 
hour ; and as this was very improbable, Mr. Harding 
determined to start from his hotel early, merely 
leaving word that he should dine out, and unless 
luck were much against him, he might still escape 
the archdeacon till his return from the attorney- 
general's chambers. 

He was at breakfast at nine, and for the twentieth 
time consulted his "Bradshaw," to see at what earliest 
hour Dr Grantly could arrive from Barchester. As 
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he examined the columns^ he was nearly petrified by 
the reflection that perhaps the archdeacon might 
come up by the night mail-train I His heart]*sank 
within him at the horrid idea, and for a moment he 
felt himself dragged back to Barchester without 
accomplishing any ^portion of his object. Then he 
remembered that had Dr. Grantly done so, he would 
have been in the hotel, looking for him long since. 

"Waiter," said he, timidly. 

The waiter approached, creaking in his shoes, but 
voiceless. 

"Did any gentleman — a clergyman, arrive here by 
the night mail-train ? " 

" No, sir, not one,*' whispered the waiter, putting 
his mouth nearly close to the warden's ear. 

Mr. Harding was reassured. 

" Waiter," said he again, and the waiter again 
creaked up ; " If any one calls for me, I am going 
to dine out, and shall return about eleven o'clock." 

The waiter nodded, but did not this time vouch- 
safe any reply ; and Mr. Harding, taking up his hat, 
proceeded out to pass a long day in the best way he 
could, somewhere out of sight of the archdeacon. 

" Bradshaw " had told him twenty times that Dr. 
Grantly could not be at Paddington station till 2 p.m., 
and our poor friend might therefore have trusted to 
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the shelter of the hotel for some hours longer with 
perfect safety ; but he was nervous. There was no 
knowing what steps the archdeacon might take for 
his apprehension: a message by electric telegraph 
might desire the landlord of the hotel to set a watch 
upon him ; some letter might come which he might 
find himself unable to disobey ; at any rate, he could 
not feel himself secure in any place at which the 
archdeacon could expect to find him ; and at 10 A.M. 
he started forth to spend twelve hours in London. 

Mr. Harding had friends in town, had he chosen 
to seek them ; but he felt that he was in no humour 
for ordinary calls, and he did not now wish to con- 
sult with any one as to the great step which he had 
determined to take. As he had said to his daughter, 
no one knows where the shoe pinches but the 
wearer. There are some points on which no man 
can be contented to follow the advice of another — 
some subjects on which a man can consult his own 
conscience only. Our warden had made up his 
mind that it was good for him at any cost to get rid 
of this grievance ; his daughter was the only person 
whose concurrence appeared necessary to him, and 
she did concur with him most heartily. Under such 
circumstances he would not, if he could help it, 
consult any one further, till advice would be useless. 
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Should the archdeacon catch him, indeed, there would 
be much advice, and much consultation of a kind 
not to be avoided ; but he hoped better things ; and 
as he felt that he could not now converse on indif- 
ferent subjects, he resolved to see no one till after 
his interview with the attorney-general. 

He determined to take sanctuary in Westminster 
Abbey, so he again went thither in an omnibus, 
and finding that the doors were not open for 
morning service, he paid his twopence, and went in 
as a sight-seer. It occurred to him that he had no 
definite place of rest for the day, and that he should 
be absolutely worn out before his interview if he 
attempted to walk about from 10 A.M. to 10 p.m., 
so he sat himself down on a stone step, and gazed 
up at the figure of William Pitt, who looks as 
though he had just entered the church for the first 
time in his life, and was anything but pleased at 
finding himself there. 

He had been sitting unmolested about twenty 
minutes, when the verger asked him whether he 
would n't like to walk round. Mr, Harding did n't 
want to walk anywhere, and declined, merely ob- 
serving that he was waiting for the morning service. 
The verger seeing that he was a clergyman, told him 
that the doors of the choir were now open, and 
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showed him into a seat. This was a great pmnt 
gained; the archdeacon wonld certidnly not come 
to morning service at Westminster Abbej^ even 
though he were in Liondon; and here the warden 
conld rest qoietlj, and^ when the time came^ duly 
saj his prayers. 

He longed to get up from his seat, and examine 
the music-books of the choristers, and the copy of 
the litany from which the service was chanted, to 
see how far the little det^s at Westminster corre- 
sponded with those at Barchester, and whether he 
thought his own voice would fill the church well 
from the Westminster precentor's seat. There 
would, however, be impropriety in such meddling, 
and he sat perfectly still, looking up at the noble 
roof, and guarding against the coming fatigues of 
the day. 

By degrees two or three people entered : the very 
same damp old woman who had nearly obliterated 
him in the omnibus, or some other just like her ; a 
couple of young ladies, with their veils down, and 
gilt crosses conspicuous on their prayer-books ; an 
old man on crutches ; a party who were seeing the 
abbey, and thought they might as well hear the 
service for their twopence, as opportunity served; 
and a young woman with her prayer-book done up 
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in her handkerchief, who rushed in late, and, in her 
hurried entry, tumbled over one of the forms, and 
made such a noise that every one, even the officiating 
minor canon, was startled, and she herself was so 
frightened by the echo of her own catastrophe, that 
she was nearly thrown into fits by the panic. 

Mr. Harding was not much edified by the manner 
of the service. The minor canon in question hurried 
in, somewhat late, in a surplice not in the neatest 
order, and was followed by a dozen choristers, who 
were also not as trim as they might have been : 
they all jostled into their places with a quick 
hurried step, and the service was soon commenced. 
Soon commenced, and soon over, for there was no 
music, and time was not unnecessarily lost in the 
chanting. On the whole, Mr. Harding was of 
opinion that things were managed better at Bar- 
chester, though even there he knew that there was 
room for improvement. 

It appears to us a question whether any clergyman 
can go through our church service with decorum, 
morning^ after morning, in an immense building, 
surrounded by not more than a dozen listeners. 
The best actors cannot act well before empty 
benches, and though there is, of course, a higher 
motive in one case than the other, still even the best 
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of clergymen cannot but be influenced by their 
audience ; and to expect that a duty should be well 
done under such circumstances^ would be to require 
from human nature more than human power. 

When the two ladies with the gilt crosses, the old 
man with his crutch, and the still palpitating house- 
maid were going, Mr* Harding found himself 
obliged to go too. The verger stood in his way, and 
looked at him and looked at the door, and so he 
went. But he returned again in a few minutes, and 
re-entered with another twopence. There was no 
other sanctuary so good for him. 

As he walked slowly down the nave, and then up 
one aisle, and then again down the nave and up the 
other aisle, he tried to think gravely of the step he 
was about to take. He was going to give up eight 
hundred a year voluntarily ; and doom himself to 
live for the rest of his life on about a hundred and 
fifty. He knew that he had hitherto failed to 
realise this fact as he ought to do. Could he main- 
tain his own independence and support his daughter 
on a hundred and fifty pounds a year without being 
a burden on any one? His son-in-law was rich, 
but nothing could induce him to lean on his son-in- 
law after acting, as he intended to do, in most direct 
opposition to his counsel. The bishop was rich, but 
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he was about to throw away the bishop's best gift^ 
and that in a manner to injure materially the 
patronage of the giver : he could neither expect nor 
accept anything further from the bishop. There 
would be not only no merit, but positive disgrace, 
in giving up his wardenship, if he were not pre- 
pared to meet the world without it. Yes, he must 
from this time forward bound all his human wishes 
for himself and his daughter to the poor extent of 
so limited an income. He knew he had not thought 
sufficiently of this, that he had been carried away 
by enthusiasm, and had hitherto not brought home 
to himself the full reality of his position. 

He thought most about his daughter, naturally. 
It was true that she was engaged, and he knew enough 
of his proposed son-in-law to be sure that his own 
altered circumstances would make no obstacle to 
such a marriage; nay, he was sure that the very 
fact of his poverty would induce Bold more anxiously 
to press the matter: but he disliked counting on 
Bold in this emergency, brought on, as it had been, 
by his doing. He did not like saying to himself. 
Bold has turned me out of my house and income, 
and, therefore, he must relieve me of my daughter ; 
he preferred reckoning on Eleanor as the companion 
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of his poverty and exile> — as the sharer of his small 
income. 

Some modest provision for his daughter had been 
long since made. His life was insured for three 
thousand pounds^ and this sum was to go to Eleanor. 
The archdeacon^ for some years past, had paid the 
premium, and had secured himself by the immediate 
possession of a small property which was to have 
gone to Mrs. Grantly after her father's death. This 
matter, therefore, had been out of the warden's hands 
long since, as, indeed, had all the business transac- 
tions of his family, and his anxiety was, therefore, 
confined to his own life income. 

Yes. A hundred and fifty per annum was very 
small, but still it might suffice; but how was he 
to chant the litany at the cathedral on Sunday 
mornings, and get the service done at Crab tree 
Parva? True, Crabtree Church was not quite a 
mile and a half from the cathedral ; but he could 
not be in two places at once ! Crabtree was a small 
village, and afternoon service might suffice, but still 
this went against his conscience; it was not right 
that his parishioners should be robbed of any of their 
privileges on account of his poverty. He might, to 
be sure, make some arrangement for doing weekday 
service at the cathedral, but he had chanted the 
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litany at Barchester so long, and had a conscious 
feeling that he did it so well, that he was unwilling 
to give up the duty. 

Thinking of such things, turning over in his own 
mind together small desires and grave duties, but 
never hesitating for a moment as to the necessity of 
leaving the hospital, Mr. Harding walked up and 
down the abbey, or sat still meditating on the same 
stone step, hour after hour. One verger went and 
another came, but they did not disturb him ; every 
now and then they crept up and looked at him, but 
they did so with a reverential stare, and, on the whole, 
Mr. Harding found his retreat well chosen. About 
four o'clock his comfort was disturbed by an enemy 
in the shape of hunger; it was necessary that he 
should dine, and it wa^ clear that he could not dine 
in the abbey ; so he left his sanctuary not willingly, 
and betook liimself to the neighbourhood of the 
Strand to look for food. 

His eyes had become so accustomed to the gloom 
of the church, that they were dazed when he got out 
into the full light of day, and he felt confused and 
ashamed of himself, as though people were staring 
at him. He hurried along, still in dread of the 
archdeacon, till he came to Charing Cross, and then 
remembered that in one of his passages through the 
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Stnmd he had Been the words '' Chops and Steaks ^ 
on a placard in a shop window. He remembered 
the shop distinctly; it was next door to a tmnk- 
seller^Sy and there was a cigar shop on the other side. 
He could n't go to his hotel for dinner, which to him 
hitherto was the only known mode of dining in 
Liondon at his own expense ; and, therefore, he would 
get a steak at the shop in the Strand. Archdeacon 
Grantlj would certainly not come to such a place 
for his dinner. 

He found the house easily — just as he had obserred 
it, between the trunks and the cigars. He was 
rather daunted by the huge quantity of fish which 
he saw in the window. There were barrels of 
oysters, hecatombs of lobsters, a few tremendous- 
looking crabs, and a tub full of pickled salmon ; not, 
however, being aware of any connexion between 
shcll-fisb and iniquity, he entered, and modestly 
asked a slatternly woman, who was picking oysters 
out of a great watery reservoir, whether he could 
have a mutton chop and a potatoe. 

The woman looked somewhat surprised, but an- 
swered in the affirmative, and a slipshod girl ushered 
him into a long back room, filled with boxes for the 
accommodation of parties, in one of which he took 
his scat. In a more miserably forlorn place he 
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could not have found himself: the room smelt of 
fish, and sawdust, and stale tobacco smoke,, with a 
slight taint of escaped gas ; everything was rough, 
and dirty, and disreputable ; the cloth which they 
put before him was abominable ; the knives and 
forks were bruised, and hacked, and filthy ; and 
everything was impregnated with fish. He had one 
comfort, however: he was quite alone; there was 
no one there to look on his dismay ; nor was it 
probable that any one would come to do so. It was 
a London supper-house. About one o'clock at night 
the place would be lively enough, but at the present 
time his seclusion was as deep as it had been in the 
abbey. 

Tu about half an hour the untidy girl, not yet 
dressed for her evening labours, brought him his 
chop and potatoes, and Mr. Harding begged for a 
pint of sherry. He was impressed with an idea, 
which was generally prevalent a few years since, 
and is not yet wholly removed from the minds of 
men, that to order a dinner at any kind of inn, 
without also ordering a pint of wine for the benefit 
of the landlord, was a kind of fraud ; not punishable, 
indeed, by law, but not the less abominable on that 
account. Mr. Harding remembered his coming 
poverty, and would willingly have saved his half- 
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crown, but he thought he had no alternative; and 
he was soon put in possession of some horrid mix* 
ture procured from the neighbouring public-house. 

His chop, and potatoes, however, were eatable, and 
having got over as best he might the disgust created 
by the knives and forks, he contrived to swallow 
his dinner. He was not much disturbed : one young 
man, with pale face and watery fish-like eyes, wear- 
ing his hat ominously on one side, did come in and 
stare at him, and ask the girl, audibly enough, ^ Who 
that old cock was;' but the annoyance went no 
further, and the warden was left seated on his wooden 
bench in peace, endeavouring to distinguish the 
different scents arising from lobsters, oysters, and 
salmon. 

Unknowing as Mr. Harding was in the ways of 
London, he felt that he had somehow selected an in- 
eligible dining-house, and that he had better leave it. 
It was hardly five o'clock — how was he to pass the 
time till ten ? Five miserable hours 1 He was already 
tired, and it was impossible that he should continue 
walking so long. He thought of getting into an 
omnibus, and going out to Fulham for the sake of 
coming back in another: this, however, would be 
weary work, and as he paid his bill to the woman in 
the shop, he asked her if there were any place near 
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where he could get a cup of coffee. Though she did 
keep a shell-fish supper-house, she was very civil, and 
directed him to the cigar divan on the other side of 
the street. 

Mr. Harding had not a much correcter notion of a 
cigar divan than he had of a London dinner-house, 
but he was desperately in want of rest, and went as 
he was directed. He thought he must have made 
some mistake when he found himself in a cigar shop, 
but the man behind the counter saw immediately that 
he was a stranger, and understood what he wanted. 
"One shilling, sir — thank ye, sir — cigar, sir? — 
ticket for coffee, sir — you '11 only have to call the 
waiter. Up those stairs, if you please, sir. Better 
take the cigar, sir — you can always give it to a 
friend you know. Well, sir, thank ye, sir — as you 
are so good, I'll smoke it myself." And so Mr. 
Harding ascended to the divan, with his ticket for 
coffee, but minus the cigar. 

The place seemed much more suitable to his re- 
quirements than the room in which he had dined: 
there was, to be sure, a strong smell of tobacco, to 
which he was not accustomed ; but after the shell- 
fish, the tobacco did not seem disagreeable. There 
were quantities of books, and long rows of sofas. 
What on earth could be more luxurious than a sofa. 
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a book, and a cup of coffee ? An old waiter came 
up to him, with a couple of magazines and an evening 
paper. Was ever anything so civil ? Would he have a 
cup of coffee, or would he prefer sherbet ? Sherbet ! 
Was he absolutely in an Eastern divan, with the 
slight addition of all the London periodicals? He 
had, however, an idea that sherbet should be drank 
sitting cross-legged, and as he was not quite up to 
this, he ordered the coffee. 

The coffee came, and was unexceptionable. Why, 
this divan was a paradise! The civil old waiter 
suggested to him a game of chess : though a chess 
player he was not equal to this, so he declined, and, 
putting up his weary legs on the sofa, leisurely 
sipped his coffee, and turned over the pages of his 
Blackwood. He might have been so engaged for 
about an hour, for the old waiter enticed him to a 
second cup of coffee, when a musical clock began to 
play. Mr. Harding then closed his magazine, keeping 
his place with his finger, and lay, listening with 
closed eyes to the clock. Soon the clock seemed to 
turn into a violoncello, with piano accompaniments, 
and Mr. Harding began to fancy the old waiter was 
the Bishop of Barchester; he was inexpressibly 
shocked that the bishop should have brought him his 
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coffee with his own hands ; then Dr. Grantly came 
in, with a basket full of lobsters, which he would not 
be induced to leave down stairs in the kitchen ; and 
then the warden could n't quite understand why so 
many people would smoke in the bishop's drawing- 
room; and so he fell fast asleep, and his dreams 
wandered away to his accustomed stall in Barchester 
Cathedral, and the twelve old men he was so soon 
about to leave for ever. 

He was fatigued, and slept soundly for some 
time. Some sudden stop in the musical clock woke 
him at length, and he jumped up with a start, 
surprised to find the room quite full; it had been 
nearly empty when his nap began. With nervous 
anxiety he pulled out his watch, and found that it was 
half-past nine. He seized his hat, and, hurrying 
down stairs, started at a rapid pace for Lincoln's 
Inn. 

It still wanted twenty minutes to ten when the 
warden found himself at the bottom of Sir Abraham's 
stairs, so he walked leisurely up and down the quiet 
inn to cool himself. It was a beautiful evening at 
the end of August. He had recovered from his fatigue ; 
his sleep and the coffee had refreshed him, and he 
was surprised to find that he was absolutely enjoying 
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himself, when the inn clock struck ten. The sound 
was hardly over before he knocked at Sir Abraham's 
door, and was informed by the clerk who received 
him that the great man would be with him imme- 
diately. 
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CHAR XVII. 

SIB ABRAHAM HAPHAZABD. 

Mr. Harding was shown into a comfortable inner 
sitting-room, looking more like a gentleman's book- 
room than a lawyer's chambers, and there waited for 
Sir Abraham. Nor was he kept waiting long : in ten 
or fifteen minutes he heard a clatter of voices speaking 
quickly in the passage, and then the attorney- 
general entered. 

** Very sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Warden,'* 
said Sir Abraham, shaking hands with him ; ^' and 
sorry, too, to name so disagreeable an hour; but 
your notice was short, and as you said to-day, I 
named the very earliest hour that was not disposed 
of." 

Mr. Harding assured him that he was aware that 
it was he that should apologise. 

Sir Abraham was a tall thin man, with hair pre- 
maturely grey, but bearing no other sign of age; 
he had a slight stoop, in his neck rather than his 
back, acquired by his constant habit of leaning for- 
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ward as he addressed his various audiences. He 
might be fifty years old, and would have looked 
young for his age, had not constant work hardened 
his features, and given him the appearance of a 
machine with a mind. His face was full of intellect, 
but devoid of natural expression. You would say he 
was a man to use, and then have done with ; a man 
to be sought for on great emergencies, but ill adapted 
for ordinary services ; a man whom you would ask 
to defend your property, but to whom you would be 
sorry to confide your love. He was bright as a 
diamond, and as cutting, and also as unimpression- 
able. He knew every one whom to know was an 
honour, but he was without a friend; he wanted 
none, however, and knew not the meaning of the 
word in other than its parliamentary sense. A friend ! 
Had he not always been sufficient to himself, and now, 
at fifty, was it likely that he should trust another ? 
He was married, indeed, and had children, but what 
time had he for the soft idleness of conjugal felicity ? 
His working days or term times were occupied from 
his time of rising to the late hour at which he went 
to rest, and even his vacations were more full of 
labour than the busiest days of other men. He never 
quarrelled with his wife, but he never talked to her, 
— he never had time to talk, he was so taken up with 
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speaking. She, poor lady, was not unhappy ; she had 
all that money could give her, she would probably 
live to be a peeress, and she really thought Sir 
Abraham the best of husbands. 

Sir Abraham was a man of wit, and sparkled 
among the brightest at the dinner-tables of political 
grandees; indeed, he always sparkled; whether in 
society, in the House of Commons, or the courts of 
law, coruscations flew from him ; glittering sparkles, 
as from hot steel, but no heat; no cold heart was 
ever cheered by warmth from him, no unhappy soul 
ever dropped a portion of its burden at his door. 

With him success alone was praiseworthy, and he 
knew none so successful as himself. No one had 
thrust him forward ; no powerful friends had pushed 
him along on his road to power. No, he was 
attorney-general, and would, in all human proba- 
bility, be lord chancellor by sheer dint of his own 
industry and his own talent. Who else in all the 
world rose so high with so little help ? A premier, 
indeed ! Who had ever been premier without mighty 
friends ? An archbishop I Yes, the son or grandson 
of a great noble, or else, probably, his tutor. But 
he. Sir Abraham, had had no mighty lord at his 
back ; his father had been a country apothecary, his 
mother a farmer's daughter. Why should he respect 
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any but himself? And so he glitters along through 
the worlds the brightest among the bright ; and when 
his glitter is gone^ and he is gathered to his fathers^ 
no eye will be dim with a tear, no heart will mourn 
for its lost friend. 

** And so, Mr. Warden," said Sir Abraham, " all 
our trouble about this law-suit is at an end." 

Mr. Harding said he hoped so, but he did n't at all 
understand what Sir Abraham meant. Sir Abraham, 
with all his sharpness, could not have looked into his 
heart and read his intentions. 

** All over. You need trouble yourself no further 
about it ; of course they must pay the costs, and the 
absolute expense to you and Dr. Grantly will be 
trifling — that is, compared with what it might have 
been if it had been continued." 

" I fear I don't quite understand you. Sir Abraham." 

** Don't you know that their attorneys have noticed 
us that they have withdrawn the suit ? " 

Mr. Harding explained to the lawyer that he knew 
nothing of this, although he had heard in a round- 
about way that such an intention had been talked of; 
and he also at length succeeded in making Sir 
Abraham understand that even this did not satisfy 
him. The attorney-general stood up, put his hands 
into his breeches pockets, and raised his eyebrows, as 
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Mr. Harding proceeded to detail the grievance from 
which he now wished to rid himself. 

" I know I have no right to trouble you personally 
with this matter, but as it is of most vital importance 
to me, as all my happiness is concerned in it, I thought 
I might venture to seek your own advice." 

Sir Abraham bowed, and declared his clients were 
entitled to the best advice he could give them ; par- 
ticularly a client so respectable in every way as the 
Warden of Barchester HospitaL 

*^ A spoken word. Sir Abraham, is often of more 
value than volumes of written advice. The truth is, 
I am ill satisfied with this matter as it stands at 
present. I do see — I cannot help seeing, that the 
affairs of the hospital are not arranged according to 
the will of the founder." 

" None of such institutions are, Mr. Harding, nor 
can they be ; the altered circumstances in which we 
live do not admit of it." 

" Quite true — that is quite true ; but I can't see 
that those altered circumstances give me a right to 
eight hundred a year. I don't know whether I ever 
read John Hiram's will, but were I to read it now 
I could not understand it. What I want you, Sir 
Abraham, to tell me, is this — am I, as warden, 
legally and distinctly entitled to the proceeds of the 
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property, after the due maintenance of the twelve 
bedesmen?" 

Sir Abraham declared that he could n't exactly say 
in so many words that Mr. Harding was legally en- 
titled to, &c., &c., &c., and ended in expressing a 
strong opinion that it would be madness to raise any 
further question on the matter, as the suit was to be, 
— nay, was, abandoned. 

Mr. Harding, seated in his chair, began to play a 
slow tune on an imaginary violoncello. 

** Nay, my dear sir," continued the attorney- 
general, " there is no further ground for any 
question; I don't see that you have the power of 
raising it." 

" I can resign," said Mr. Harding, slowly playing 
away with his right hand, as though the bow were 
beneath the chair in which he was sitting. 

*'What! throw it up altogether?" said the 
attorney-general, gazing with utter astonishment at 
his client. 

" Did you see those articles in the Jupiter ? " said 
Mr. Harding, piteously, appealing to the sympathy 
of the lawyer. 

Sir Abraham said he had seen them. This poor 
little clergyman, cowed into such an act of extreme 
weakness by a newspaper article, was to Sir Abraham 
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SO contemptible an object, that he hardly knew how 
to talk to him as to a rational being. 

"Hadn't you better wait," said he, "till Dr. 
Grantly is in town with you ? Would n't it be better 
to postpone any serious step till you can consult with 
him?" 

Mr. Harding declared vehemently that he could 
not wait, and Sir Abraham began seriously to doubt 
his sanity. 

" Of course," said the latter, " if you have private 
means sufficient for your wants, and if this " 

*^ I have n't a sixpence. Sir Abraham," said the 
warden. 

" God bless me ! Why, Mr. Harding, how do you 
mean to live?" 

Mr. Harding proceeded to explain to the man of 
law that he meant to keep his precentorship, — that 
was eighty pounds a year ; and, also, that he meant 
to fall back upon his own little living of Crabtree, 
which was another eighty pounds. That, to be sure, 
the duties of the two were hardly compatible ; but 
perhaps he might effect an exchange. And then, 
recollecting that the attorney-general would hardly 
care to hear how the service of a cathedral church is 
divided among the minor canons, stopped short in 
his explanations. 
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Sir Abraham listened in pitying wonder. '^I 
really thinks Mr. Harding, you had better wait for 
tbe archdeacon. This is a most serious step : one 
for which, in my opinion, there is not the slightest 
necessity ; and, as you have done me the honour of 
asking my advice, I must implore you to do nothing 
without the approval of your friends. A man is 
never the best judge of his own position." 

•* A man is the best judge of what he feels him- 
self. I'd sooner beg my bread till my death, than 
read such another article as those two that have ap- 
peared, and feel, as I do, that the writer has truth 
on his side." 

"Have you not a daughter, Mr. Harding, — an 
unmarried daughter ? " 

**I have," said he, now standing also, but still 
playing away on his fiddle with his hand behind his 
back. '^ I have. Sir Abraham ; and she and I are 
completely agreed on this subject." 

" Pray excuse me, Mr. Harding, if what I say 
seems impertinent : but surely it is you that should 
be prudent on her behalf. She is young, and does 
not know the meaning of living on an income of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. On her account 
give up this idea^ Believe me, it is sheer Quixotism." 

'^he warden walked away to the window, and 
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then back to his chair ; and then, irresolute what to 
say, took another turn to the window. The at- 
torney-general was really extremely patient, but he 
was beginning to think that the interview had been 
long enough. 

** But if this income be not justly mine, what if 
she and I have both to b^?" said the warden at 
last, sharply, and in a voice so different from that 
he had hitherto used, that Sir Abraham was startled. 
" If so, it would be better to beg." 

" My dear sir, nobody now questions its justness. ** 
**Yes, Sir Abraham, one does question it, — the 
most important of all witnesses against me, — I ques- 
tion it myself. My God knows whether or no I 
love my daughter ; but I would sooner that she and 
I should both beg, than that she should live in 
comfort on money which is truly the property of the 
poor. It may seem strange to you. Sir Abraham, 
it is strange to myself, that I should have been ten 
years in that happy home, and not have thought of 
these things, till they were so roughly dinned into 
my ears. I cannot boast of my conscience, when it 
required the violence of a public newspaper to awaken 
it ; but, now that it is awake, I must obey it. When 
I came here I did not know that the suit was with- 
drawn by Mr. Bold, and my object was to beg you 
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to abandon my defence. As there is no action^ 
there can be no defence ; but it is, at any rate, as 
well that you should know that, from to-morrow, 
I shall cease to be the warden of the hospital. My 
friends and I differ on this subject, Sir Abraham, and 
that adds much to my sorrow: but it cannot be 
helped." And, as he finished what he had to say, 
he played up such a tune as never before had graced 
the chambers of any attorney-general. He was 
standing up, gallantly fronting Sir Abraham, and 
his right arm passed with bold and rapid sweeps 
before him, as though he were embracing some huge 
instrument, which allowed him to stand thus erect ; 
and with the fingers of his left hand he stopped, with 
preternatural velocity, a multitude of strings, which 
ranged from the top of his collar to the bottom of 
the lappet of his coat. Sir Abraham listened and 
looked in wonder. As he had never before seen Mr. 
Harding, the meaning of these wild gesticulations- 
was lost upon him ; but he perceived that the gentle- 
man who had a few minutes since been so subdued 
as to be unable to speak without hesitation, was now 
impassioned — nay, almost violent. 

" You 11 sleep on this, Mr. Harding, and to-mor- 
row " 

" I have done more than sleep upon it," said the 
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warden ; " I have laid awake upon it, and that night 
after night. I found I could not sleep upon it ; now 
I hope to do 80." 

The attorney-general had no answer to make to 
this; so he expressed a quiet hope that whatever 
settlement was finally made would be satisfactory; 
and Mr. Harding withdrew, thanking the great man 
for his kind attention. > 

Mr. Harding was sufficiently satisfied with the in- 
terview to feel a glow of comfort as he descended 
into the small old square of Lincoln's Inn. It was 
a calm, bright, beautiful night, and by the light of 
the moon, even the chapel of Lincoln's Inn, and the 
sombre row of chambers, which surround the qua- 
drangle, looked well. He stood still a moment to 
collect his thoughts, and reflect on what he had done, 
and was about to do. He knew that the attorney- 
general regarded him as little better than a fool, but 
that he did not mind ; he and the attorney-general 
had not much in common between them ; he knew 
also that others, whom he did care about, would 
think so too ; but Eleanor, he was sure, would exult 
in what he had done, and the bishop, he trusted, 
would sympathise with him. 

In the meantime he had to meet the archdeacon, 
and so be walked slowly down Chancery Lane and 
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along Fleet Street, feeling sure that his work for the 
night was not yet over. When he reached the hotel 
he rang the bell quietly, and with a palpitating heart ; 
he almost longed to escape round the corner^ and 
delay the coming storm by a further walk round 
St. Paul's Churchyard, but he heard the slow 
creaking shoes of the old waiter approaching, and he 
stood his ground manfully. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

THE WABDEN IS VERY OBSTINATE. 

" Dr. Geantly is here, sir," greeted his ears before 
the door waa well open, " and Mrs. Grantly ; they 
have a sitting-room above, and are waiting up for 
you." 

There was something in the tone of the man's 
voice which seemed to indicate that even he looked 
upon the warden as a runaway school-boy, just re- 
captured by his guardian, and that he pitied the 
culprit, though he could not but be horrified at the 
crime. 

The warden endeavoured to appear unconcerned, 
as he said, " Oh, indeed I I'll go upstairs at once;" 
but he failed signally : there was, perhaps, a ray of 
comfort in the presence of his married daughter; 
that is to say, of comparative comfort, seeing that 
his son-in-law was there : but how much would he 
have preferred that they should both have been safe 
at Plumstead Episcopi I However, upstairs he went, 
the waiter slowly preceding him ; and on the door 
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being opened the archdeacon was discovered standing 
in the middle of the room^ erects indeed, as usual, 
but oh ! how sorrowful I and on a dingy sofa behind 
him reclined his patient wife. 

" Papa, I thought you were never coming back," 
said the lady ; " it 's twelve o'clock." 

** Yes, my dear," said the warden. " The attorney- 
general named ten for my meeting ; to be sure ten is 
late, but what could I do, you know ? Great men 
wiU have their own way." 

And he gave his daughter a kiss, and shook 
hands with the doctor, and again tried to look 
unconcerned. 

" And you have absolutely been with the attorney- 
general ? " asked the archdeacon. 

Mr. Harding signified that he had. 

" Good heavens, how unfortunate I" And the arch- 
deacon raised his huge hands in the manner in which 
his friends are so accustomed to see him express 
disapprobation and astonishment. " What will Sir 
Abraham think of it? Did you not know that it 
is not customary for clients to go direct to their 
counsel?" 

" Is n't it ? " asked the warden, innocently. " Well, 
at any rate, I 've done it now. Sir Abraham did n't 
seem to think it so very strange." 
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The archdeacon gave a sigh that would have moved 
a man-of-war, 

^^ But, papa^ what did you say to Sir Abraham ?" 
asked the lady. 

" I asked him, my dear, to explain John Hiram's 
will to me. He could n't explain it in the only way 
which would have satisfied me, and so I resigned the 
wardenship." 

" Resigned it I" said the archdeacon, in a solemn 
voice, sad and low, but yet sufficiently audible; a 
sort of whisper that Macready would have envied, 
and the galleries have applauded with a couple of 
rounds. "Resigned it! Good heavens!" and the 
dignitary of the church sank back horrified into a 
horse-hair arm chair. 

" At least I told Sir Abraham that I would 
resign ; and of course I must now do so." 

" Not at all," said the archdeacon, catching a ray 
of hope. " Nothing that you say in such a way to 
your own counsel can be in any way binding on 
you; of course you were there to ask his advice. 
I 'm sure. Sir Abraham did not advise any such 
step." 

Mr. Harding could not say that he had. 

" I am sure he disadvised you from it," continued 
the reverend cross-examiner. 
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Mr. Harding could not deny this. 

^' I 'm sure Sir Abraham must have advised you 
to consult your friends." 

To this proposition also Mr. Harding was obliged 
to assent. 

** Then your threat of resignation amounts to 
nothing, and we are just where we were before.*' 

Mr. Harding was now standing on the rug, moving 
uneasily from one foot to the other. He made no 
distinct answer to the archdeacon's last proposition, 
for his mind was chiefly engaged on thinking how 
he could escape to bed. That his resignation was a 
thing finally fixed on, a fact all but completed, was 
not in his mind a matter of any doubt ; he knew his 
own weakness; he knew how prone he was to be 
led ; but he was not weak enough to give way now, 
to go back from the position to which his con- 
science had driven him, after having purposely 
come to London to declare his determination: he 
did not in the least doubt his resolution, but he 
greatly doubted his power of defending it against 
his son-in-law. 

" You must be very tired, Susan," said h^ : 
** would n't you like to go to bed ? " 

But Susan didn't want to go till her husband 
went — she had an idea that her papa might be 
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bullied if she were away : she was n't tired at all^ or 
at least she said so. 

The archdeacon was pacing the room, expressing, 
by certain noddles of his head, his opinion of the 
utter fatuity of his father-in-law. 

" Why," at last he said, — and angels might have 
blushed at the rebuke expressed in his tone and em- 
phasis — " Why did you go off from Barchester so 
suddenly ? Why did you take such a step without 
giving us notice, after what had passed at the 
palace ? " 

The warden hung his head, and made no reply : 
he could not condescend to say that he had not in- 
tended to give his son-in-law the slip ; and as he 
had not the courage to avow it, he said nothing. 

** Papa has been too much for you,** said the 
lady. 

The archdeacon took another turn, and again 
ejaculated, *^ Good heavens ! " this time in a very 
low whisper, but still audible. 

'^ I think I '11 go to bed," said the warden, taking 
up a side candle. 

" At any rate you '11 promise me to take no 
further step without consultation," said the arch- 
deacon. Mr. Harding made no answer, but slowly 
proceeded to light his candle. ** Of course," con- 
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tinued the other, **such a declaration as that you 
made to Sir Abraham means nothing. Come^ war- 
den, promise me this. The whole affair, you see, is 
already settled, and that with very little trouble or 
expense. Bold has been compelled to abandon his 
action, and all you have to do is to remain quiet at 
the hospital." Mr. Harding still made no reply, but 
looked meekly into his son-in-law's face. The arch- 
deacon thought he knew his father-in-law, but he 
was mistaken ; he thought that he had already talked 
over a vacillating man to resign his promise. ** Come," 
said he, '^promise Susan to give up this idea of 
resigning the wardenship." 

The warden looked at his daughter, thinking 
probably at the moment that if Eleanor were con- 
tented with him, he need not so much regard his 
other child, and said, *^ I atn sure Susan will not ask 
me to break my word, or to do what I know to be 
wrong." 

" Papa," said she, *^ it would be madness in you 
to throw up your preferment. What are you to 
live on ? " 

" God, that feeds the young ravens, will take care 
of me also," said Mr. Harding, with a smile, as 
though afraid of giving offence by making his re- 
ference to scripture too solemn. 
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** Pish!" said the archdeacon, turning away ra- 
pidly ; " if the ravens persisted in refusing the food 
prepared for them, they wouldn't be fed." A 
clergyman generally dislikes to be met in argument 
by any scriptural quotation ; he feels as affronted as 
a doctor does, when recommended by an old woman 
to take some favourite dose, or as a lawyer when an 
unprofessional man attempts to put him down by a 
quibble. 

'^ I shall have the living of Crabtree," modestly 
suggested the warden. 

** Eighty pounds a year ! " sneered the arch- 
deacon. 

" And the precentorship," said the father-in-law. 

" It goes with the wardenship," said the son-in- 
law." Mr. Harding was prepared to argue this 
point, and began to do so, but Dr. Grantly stopped 
him. " My dear warden," said he, ^^ this is all non- 
sense. Eighty pounds or a hundred and sixty makes 
very little difference. You can't live on it — you 
can't ruin Eleanor's prospects for ever. In point of 
fact, you can't resign; the bishop wouldn't accept 
it ; the whole thing is settled. What I now want 
to do is to prevent any inconvenient tittle tattle, — 
any more newspaper articles." 

** That 's what I want, too," said the warden. 
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** And to preTent that," oonliimed the other, ^ we 
must n't let an j talk of rprignation get abroad." 

*' But I diall re^in^" said tlie warden, ^erj, Tciy 
meeklj. 

^ Good heaTens ! Suaan, 1117 dear, what can I 
Baj to him ? ^ 

*^ Bot, papa," aaid Mn. Grrantlj, getting np, and 
patting her arm throogh that of her father, *^ what is 
Eleanor to do if you throw awaj jour income ?" 

A hot tear stood in each of the warden's eyes as 
he looked round upon his manied daughter. Why 
should one sister who was so ridi predict poTcrty 
for another ? some sudi idea as this was on his mind, 
but he gave no utterance to it. Then he thought of 
the pelican feeding its young with blood from its 
own breast, but he gave no utterance to that either ; 
and then of Eleanor waiting for him at home, wait- 
ing to congratulate him on the end of all his trouble. 

** Think of Eleanor, papa," said Mrs. Grantly. 

" I do think of her," said her father. 

" And you will not do this rash thing ? " The 
lady was really moved beyond her usual calm com- 
posure. 

" It can never be rash to do right," said he. " I 
shall certainly resign this wardenship." 

" Then, Mr. Harding, there is nothing before you 
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but ruin," said the archdeacon, now moved beyond 
all endurance. ^* Buin both for you and Eleanor. 
How do you mean to pay the monstrous expenses of 
this action ? " 

Mrs. Grantly suggested that, as the action was 
abandoned, the costs would not be heavy. 

^* Indeed they will, my dear," continued he. " One 
cannot have the attorney-general up at twelve 
o'clock at night for nothing; — but of course your 
father has not thought of this." 

" I will sell my furniture," said the warden. 

** Furniture I" ejaculated the other, with a most 
powerful sneer. 

" Come, archdeacon," said the lady, " we need n't 
mind that at present. You know you never expected 
papa to pay the costs." 

*^ Such absurdity is enough to provoke Job," said 

the archdeacon, marching quickly up and down the 

room. " Your father is like a child. Eight hundred 

pounds a-year ! — eight hundred and eighty with the 

house — with nothing to do. The very place for him. 

And to throw that up because some scoundrel writes 

an article in a newspaper I Well — I have done my 

duty. If he chooses to ruin his child I cannot help 

it ; " and he stood still at the fireplace, and looked at 
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himself in a dingy mirror which stood on the chimney- 
piece. 

There was a pause for about a minute, and then 
the warden, finding that nothing else was coming, 
lighted his candle, and quietly said, " Good night." 

" Good night, papa," said the lady. 

And so the warden retired ; but, as he closed the 
door behind him, he heard the well-known ejaculation 
— slower, lower, more solemn, more ponderous than 
ever — " Good heavens I" 
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CHAP. XIX. 

THE WARDEN RESIGNS. 

The party met the next morning at breakfast ; and a 
very sombre affair it was — very unlike the break- 
fasts at Plumstead Episcopi. 

There were three thin, small, dry bits of bacon, 
each an inch long, served up under a huge old plated 
cover; there were four three-cornered bits of dry 
toast, and four square bits of buttered toast ; there 
was a loaf of bread, and some oily- looking butter; 
and on the sideboard there were the remains of a 
cold shoulder of mutton. The archdeacon, however, 
had not come up from his rectory to St. Paul's 
Churchyard to enjoy himself, and therefore nothing 
was said of the scanty fare. 

The guests were as sorry as the viands — hardly 

anything was said over the breakfast table. The 

archdeacon munched his toast in ominous silence, 

turning over bitter thoughts in his deep mind. The 

warden tried to talk to his daughter, and she tried to 

answer him ; but they both failed. There were no 
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feelings at present in common between them. The 
warden was thinking only of getting back to Bar- 
chester, and calculating whether the archdeacon 
would expect him to wait for him; and Mrs. 
Grantly was preparing herself far a grand attack 
which she was to make on her father^ as agreed upon 
between herself and her husband during their curtain 
confabulation of that morning. 

When the waiter had creaked out of the room 
with the last of the teacups, the archdeacon got up 
and went to the window, as though to admire the 
view. The room looked out on a narrow passage 
which runs from St. Paul's Churchyard to Pater- 
noster Row; and Dr. Grantly patiently perused 
the names of the three shopkeepers whose doors were 
in view. The warden still kept his seat at the table, 
and examined the pattern of the table-cloth; and 
Mrs. Grantly, seating herself on the sofa, began to 
knit. 

After awhile the Warden pulled his Bradshaw out 
of his pocket, and began laboriously to consult it. 
There was a train for Barchester at 10 A.M. That 
was out of the question, for it was nearly ten already. 
Another at 3 p. M. ; another, the night-mail train, at 
9 P.M. The three o'clock train would take him 
home to tea, and would suit very well. 
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** My dear," said he, " I think I shall go back 
home at three o'clock to-day. I shall get home at 
half-past eight. I don't think there's anything to 
keep me in London." 

" The archdeacon and I return by the early train 
to-morrow, papa; won't you wait and go back with 
us?" 

" Why, Eleanor will expect me to-night ; and 
I 've so much to do ; and " 

** Much to do I " said the archdeacon sotto voce ; 
but the warden heard him. 

" You'd better wait for us, papa." 

" Thank ye, my dearl I think I'll go this after- 
noon." The tamest animal will turn when driven 
too hard, and even Mr. Harding was beginning to 
fight for his own way. 

** I suppose you won't be back before three?" said 
the lady, addressing her husband. 

*^ I must leave this at two," said the warden. 

" Quite out of the question," said the archdeacon, 
answering his wife, and still reading the shopkeepers' 
names ; ^* I don't suppose I shall be back till five." 

There was another long pause, during which 
Mr. Harding continued to study his " Bradshaw." 

" I must go to Cox and Gumming," said the arch- 
deacon at last. 
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*^ Oh, to Cox and Gumming," said the warden. 
It was quite a matter of indifference to him where 
bis son-in-law went. The names of Cox and Gum- 
ming had now no interest in his ears. What had he 
to do with Gox and Gumming further, having already 
had his suit finally adjudicated upon in a court of 
conscience, a judgment without power of appeal fully 
registered, and the matter settled so that all the 
lawyers in London could not disturb it. The arch- 
deacon could go to Gox and Gumming, could remain 
there all day in anxious discussion ; but what might 
be said there was no longer matter of interest to him, 
who was so soon to lay aside the name of warden of 
Barchester Hospital. 

The archdeacon took up his shining new clerical 
hat, and put on his black new clerical gloves, and 
looked heavy, respectable, decorous, and opulent, a 
decided clergyman of the Ghurch of England, every 
inch of him. " I suppose I shall see you at Bar- 
chester the day after to-morrow," said he. 

The warden supposed he would. 

^* I must once more beseech you to take no further 
steps till you see my father ; if you owe me nothing," 
and the archdeacon looked as though he thought a 
great deal were due to him, " at least you owe so 
much to my father;" and, without waiting for a 
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reply, Dr. Grantly wended his way to Cox and 
Gumming. 

Mrs. Grantly waited till the last fall of her hus- 
band's foot was heard, as he turned out of the court 
into St. Paul's Churchyard, and then commenced 
her task of talking her father over. 

^^ Papa," she began, " this is a most serious busi- 
ness." 

" Indeed it is," said the warden, ringing the 
bell. 

" I greatly feel the distress of mind you must 
have endured." 

" I am sure you do, my dear ; " and he ordered 
the waiter to bring him pen, ink, and paper. 

*^ Are you going to write, papa ? " 

" Yes, my dear — I am going to write my resigna- 
tion to the bishop." 

" Pray, pray, papa, put it off till our return, — 
pray put it off till you have seen the bishop, — dear 
papa I for my sake, for Eleanor's I " 

^^ It is for your sake and Eleanor^s that I do this. 
I hope, at least, that my children may never have to 
be ashamed of their father." 

" How can you talk about shame, papa ? " and 
she stopped while the waiter creaked in with the 
paper, and then slowly creaked out again ; " how 
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can you talk about Bhame ? you know what all your 
friends think about this question." 

The warden spread his paper on the table^ placing 
it on the meagre blotting-book, which the hotel 
afforded^ and sat himself down to write. 

** You won't refuse me one request, papa?" con- 
tinued his daughter ; " you won't refuse to delay 
your letter for two short days? — two days can 
make no possible difference." 

" My dear," said he naively, " if I waited till I 
got to Barchester, I might, perhaps, be prevented." 

" But surely you would not wish to offend the 
bishop?" said she. 

" God forbid ! The bishop is not apt to take 
offence, and knows me too well to take in bad part 
anything that I may be called on to do." 

"But, papa " 

" Susan," said he, " my mind on this subject is 
made up ; it is not without much repugnance that I 
act in opposition to the advice of such men as Sir 
Abraham Haphazard and the archdeacon; but in 
this matter I can take no advice, I cannot alter the 
resolution to which I have come." 

*^ But two days, papa " 

" No, — nor can I delay it. You may add to my 
present unhappiness by pressing me, but you cannot 
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change my purpose ; it will be a comfort to me if you 
will let the matter rest :" and, dipping his pen into 
the inkstand, he fixed his eyes intently on the paper. 

There was something in his manner which taught 
his daughter to perceive that he was in earnest ; she 
had at one time ruled supreme in her father's house, 
but she knew that there were moments when, mild 
and meek as he was, he would have his way, and the 
present was an occasion of the sort. She returned, 
therefore, to her knitting, and very shortly after left 
the room. 

The warden was now at liberty to compose his 
letter, and, as it was characteristic of the man, it shall 
be given at full length. The official letter, which, 
when written, seemed to him to be too formally cold 
to be sent alone to so dear a friend, was accompanied 
by a private note ; and both are here inserted. 

The letter of resignation ran as follows : — 

« Chapter Hotel, St. PauPs, 

* London, — August, 18 — . 

* My Lord Bishop, 

* It is with the greatest pain that I feel myself 

* constrained to resign into your Lordship's hands the 

* wardenship of the hospital at Barchester which you so 

* kindly conferred upon me, now nearly twelve years 

* since. 

' I need not explain the circumstances which have 
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made this step appear necessary to me. You are aware 
that a question has arisen as to the right of the warden 
to the income which has been allotted to the warden- 
ship ; it has seemed to me that this right is not well 
made out, and I hesitate to incur the risk of taking an 
income to which mj legal claim appears doubtful. 

* The office of precentor of the cathedral is, as your 
Lordship is aware, joined to that of the warden ; that is 
to say, the precentor has for many years been the 
warden of the hospital; there is, however, nothing to 
make the junction of the two offices necessary, and, 
unless you or the dean and chapter object to such an 
arrangement, I would wish to keep the precentorship. 
The income of this office will now be necessary to me ; 
indeed, I do not know why I should be ashamed to say 
that I should have difficulty in supporting myself with- 
out it. 

* Your Lordship, and such others as you may please to 
consult on the matter, will at once see that my resigna- 
tion of the wardenship need offer not the slightest bar 
to its occupation by another person. I am thought in 
the wrong by all those whom I have consulted in the 
matter ; I have very little but an inward and an un- 
guided conviction of my own to bring me to this step, 
and I shall, indeed, be hurt to find that any slur is 
thrown on the preferment which your kindness bestowed 
on me, by my resignation of it. I, at any rate for one, 
shall look on any successor whom you may appoint as 
enjoying a clerical situation of the highest respectability, 
and one to which your Lordship's nomination gives an 
indefeasible right. 
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* I cannot finish this official letter without again thank- 

* ing your Lordship for all your great kindness, and I beg 

* to subscribe myself 

* Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

* Septimus Harding, 

* Warden of Barchester Hospital, 

* and Precentor of the cathedral.' 

He then wrote the following private note : — 

* My dear Bishop, 

* I cannot send you the accompanying official 

* letter without a warmer expression of thanks for all your 
^ kindness than would befit a document which may to a 

* certain degree be made public. You, I know, will 
' understand the feeling, and, perhaps, pity the weakness 
' which makes me resign the hospital. I am not made of 

* calibre strong enough to withstand public attack. 

* Were I convinced that I stood on ground perfectly firm, 
' that I was certainly justified in taking eight hundred a 

* year under Hiram's will, I should feel bound by duty 

* to retain the position, however unendurable might be 
< the nature of the assault ; but, as I do not feel this con- 
viction, I cannot believe that you will think me wrong in 

' what I am doing. 

* I had at one time an idea of keeping only some mode- 

* rate portion of the income ; perhaps three hundred a 

* year, and of remitting the remainder to the trustees ; but 
' it occurred to me, and I think with reason, that by so 
' doing I should place my successors in an invidious posi- 
^ tion, and greatly damage your patronage. 
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* My dear friend, let me have a line from you to say 
' that you do not blame me for what I am doing, and that 

* the officiating vicar of Crabtree Parva will be the same 
^ to ycu as the warden of the hospitaL 

* I am very anxious about the precentorship ; the 
^ archdeacon thinks it must go with the wardenship ; I 
' think not, and that, having it, I cannot be ousted. I 

* will, however, be guided by you and the dean. No 
^ other duty will suit me so well, or come so much 

* within my power of adequate performance. 

* I thank you from my heart for the preferment which 

* I am now giving up, and for all your kindness, and am, 

^ dear bishop, now as always, 

* Yours most sincerely, 

* Septimus Habding. 

• London, — August, 18 — .* 

Having written these letters and made a copy of 
the former one for the benefit of the archdeacon, Mr. 
Harding, whom we must now cease to call the warden, 
he having designated himself so for the last time, 
found that it was nearly two o'clock, and that he 
must prepare for his journey. Yes, from this time 
he never again admitted the name by which he 
had been so familiarly known, and in which, to 
tell the truth, he had rejoiced. The love of titles is 
common to all men, and a vicar or fellow is as pleased 
at becoming Mr. Archdeacon or Mr. Provost, as a 
lieutenant at getting his captaincy, or a city tallow- 
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chandler in becoming Sir John on the occasion of a 
Queen's visit to a new bridge. But warden he was 
no longer, and the name of precentor, though the 
office was to him so dear, confers in itself no suffi- 
cient distinction ; our friend, therefore, again became 
Mr. Harding. 

Mrs. Grantly had gone out ; he had, therefore, no 
one to delay him by further entreaties to postpone 
his journey ; he had soon arranged his bag, and paid 
his bill, and, leaving a note for his daughter, in which 
he put the copy of his official letter, he got into a 
cab and drove away to the station with something of 
triumph in his heart. 

Had he not cause for triumph ? Had he not been 
supremely successful ? Had he not for the first time 
in his life held his own purpose against that of his 
son-in-law, and manfully combated against great 
odds, — against the archdeacon's wife as well as the 
archdeacon ? Had he not gained a great victory, and 
was it not fit that he should step into his cab with 
triumph ? 

He had not told Eleanor when he would return, 
but she was on the look out for him by every train 
by which he could arrive, and the pony carriage was 
at the Barchester station when the train drew up at 
the platform. 
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*' My dear," said he, sitting beside her, as she 
steered her little vessel to one side of the road to 
make room for the clattering omnibus as they passed 
from the station into the town ; *^ I hope you 11 be 
able to feel a proper degree of respect for the vicar of 
Crabtree." 

** Dear papa," said she, " I am so glad.** 
There was great comfort in returning home to that 
pleasant house, though he was to leave it so soon, and 
in discussing with his daughter all that he had done, 
and all that he had to do. It must take some time to 
get out of one house into another; the curate at 
Crabtree could not be abolished under six months, 
that is, unless other provision could be made for him ; 
and then the furniture — the most of that must be 
sold to paj Sir Abraham Haphazard for sitting- up 
till twelve at night. Mr. Harding was strangely 
Ignorant as to lawyers' bills ; he had no idea, from 
twenty pounds to two thousand, as to the sum in 
which he was in indebted for legal assistance. True, 
he had called in no lawyer himself; true, he had been 
no consenting party to the employment of either Cox 
and Gumming, or Sir Abraham ; he had never been 
consulted on such matters; — the archdeacon had 
managed all this himself, never for a moment suspect- 
ing that Mr. Harding would take upon him to end the 
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matter in a way of his own. Had the lawyers' bills 
been ten thousand pounds, Mr. Harding could not 
have helped it; but he was not on that account 
disposed to dispute his own liability. The question 
never occurred to him ; but it did occur to him that 
he had very little money at his banker's, that he could 
receive nothing further from the hospital, and that the 
sale of the furniture was his only resource. 

^* Not all, papa," said Eleanor, pleadingly. 

" Not quite all, my dear," said He ; '* that is, if 
we can help it. We must have a little at Crabtree — 
but it can only be a little ; we must put a bold 
front on it, Nelly ; it is n't easy to come down from 
affluence to poverty." 

And so they planned their future mode of life ; 
the father taking comfort from the reflection that 
his daughter would soon be freed from it, and she 
resolving that her father would soon have in her 
own house a ready means of escape from the solitude 
of the Crabtree vicarage. 

When the archdeacon left his wife and father-in- 
law at the Chapter Coffee House to go to Messrs. 
Cox and Cumming, he had no very defined idea 
of what he had to do when he got there. Gentle- 
men when at law, or in any way engaged in matters 
requiring legal assistance, are very apt to go to 

X 
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their lawyers without much absolute necessity; — 
gentlemen when doing so> are apt to describe such 
attendance as quite compulsory^ and very disagree- 
able. The lawyers, on the other hand, do not at 
all see the necessity, though they quite agree as to 
the disagreeable nature of the yisit; — gentlemen 
when so engaged are usually somewhat gravelled 
at finding nothing to say to their learned friends; 
they generally talk a little politics, a little weather, 
ask some few foolish questions about their 'suit, and 
then withdraw, having passed half an hour in a 
smaU, dingy waiting-room, in company with some 
junior assistant-clerk, and ten minutes with the 
members of the firm ; the business is then over for 
which the gentleman has come up to London, pro- 
bably a distance of a hundred and fifty miles. To 
be sure he goes to the play, and dines at his friend's 
club, and has a bachelor's liberty and bachelor's 
recreation for three or four days ; and he could not 
probably plead the desire of such gratifications as 
a reason to his wife for a trip to London. 

Married ladies, when your husbands find they 
are positively obliged to attend their legal advisers, 
the nature of the duty to be performed is generally 
of this description. 

The archdeacon would not have dreamt of leaving 
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London without going to Cox and Gumming ; and 
yet he had nothing to say to them. The game was 
up ; he plainly saw that Mr. Harding in this matter 
was not to be moved ; his only remaining business 
on this head was to pay the bill and have done with 
it: and I think it may be taken for granted, that 
whatever the cause may be that takes a gentleman 
to a lawyer's chambers, he never goes there to pay 
his bill. 

Dr. Grantly, however, in the eyes of Messrs. Cox 
and Cumming represented the spiritualities of the 
diocese of Barchester, as Mr. Chadwick did the 
temporalities, and was, therefore, too great a man 
to undergo the half-hour in the clerks' room. It 
will not be necessary that we should listen to the 
notes of sorrow in which the archdeacon bewailed to 
Mr. Cox the weakness of his father-in-law, and the 
end of all their hopes of ' triumph ; nor need we 
repeat the various exclamations of surprise with 
which the mournful intelligence was received. No 
tragedy occurred, though Mr. Cox, a short and 
somewhat bull-necked man, was very near a fit of 
apoplexy when he first attempted to ejaculate that 
fatal word — resign I 

Over and over again did Mr. Cox attempt to 
enforce on the archdeacon the propriety of urging 
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on Mr. Warden the madness of the deed he wag 
about to do. 

** Eight hundred a-year 1" said Mr. Cox. 
" And nothing whatever to do 1" said Mr. Gum- 
ming, who had joined the conference. 

No private fortune, I believe," said Mr. Cox. 
Not a shilling," said Mr. Cumming, in a very 
I low voice, shaking his head. 

1 ** I never heard of such a case in all my expe- 

rience," said Mr. Cox. 
I '^ Eight hundred a-year, and as nice a house as 

! any gentleman could wish to hang up his hat in," 

said Mr. Cumming. 

** And an unmarried daughter, I believe," said 
Mr. Cox, with much moral seriousness in his tone. 
The archdeacon only sighed as each separate wail 
was uttered, and shook his head, signifying that the 
fatuity of some people was past belief. 

" I '11 tell you what he might do," said Mr. Cum- 
ming, brightening up. " I'll tell you how you 
might save it — let him exchange." 

** Exchange where?" said the archdeacon. 

*' Exchange for a living. There 's Quiverful, of 

Puddingdale ; he has twelve children, and would 

be delighted to get the hospital. To be sure 

Puddingdale is only four hundred, but that would 
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be saving something out of the fire : Mr. Harding 
would have a curate, and still keep three hundred or 
three hundred and fifty." 

The archdeacon opened his ears and listened ; he 
really thought the scheme might do. 

The newspapers," continued Mr. Gumming, 
might hammer away at Quiverful every day for 
the next six months without his minding them." 

The archdeacon took up his hat, and returned to 
his hotel, thinking the matter over deeply : at any 
rate he would sound Quiverful ; a man with twelve 
children would do much to double his income. 
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CHAP. XX. 

FAREWELL. 

On the morning after Mr. Harding's return home, 
he received a note from the bishop full of aflPection, 
condolence, and praise. ** Pray come to me at once," 
wrote the bishop, " that we may see what had better 
be done ; as to the hospital, I will not say a word to 
dissuade you ; but I don't like your going to Crab- 
tree : at any rate, come to me at once." 

Mr. Harding did go to him at once ; and long and 
confidential was the consultation between the two 
old friends. There they sat together the whole long 
day plotting to get the better of the archdeacon, and 
to carry out little schemes of their own, which they 
knew would be opposed by the whole weight of his 
authority. 

The bishop's first idea was, that Mr. Harding, if 
left to himself, would certainly starve — not in the 
figurative sense in which so many of our ladies and 
gentlemen do starve on incomes from one to five 
hundred a year ; not that he would be starved as re- 
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garded dress coats, port wine, and pocket-money ; 
but that he would positively perish of inanition for 
want of bread. 

^^ How is a man to live, when he gives up all his 
income?" said the bishop to himself. And then 
the good-natured little man began to consider how 
his friend might be best rescued from a death so 
horrid and painful. 

His first proposition to Mr. Harding was, that 
they should live together at the palace. He, the 
bishop, positively assured Mr. Harding that he 
wanted another resident chaplain : not a young, 
working chaplain, but a steady, middle-aged chap^ 
lain ; one who would dine and drink a glass of wine 
with him, talk about the archdeacon, and poke the 
fire. The bishop did not positively name all these 
duties, but he gave Mr. Harding to understand that 
such would be the nature of the service required. 

It was not without much diflSculty that Mr. 
Harding made his friend see that this would not suit 
him ; that he could not throw up the bishop's pre- 
ferment, and then come and hang on at the bishop's 
table ; that he could not allow people to say of him 
that it was an easy matter to abandon his own in- 
come, as he was able to sponge on that of another 
person. He "succeeded, however, in explaining that 
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the plan would not do, and then the bishop brought 
forward another which he had in his sleeve. He, 
the bishop, had in his will left certain moneys to 
Mr. Harding's two daughters, imagining that Mr. 
Harding would himself want no such assistance 
during his own lifetime. This legacy amounted to 
three thousand pounds each, duty free ; and he now 
pressed it as a gift on his friend. 

** The girls, you know," said he, " will have it 
just the same when you're gone — and they won't 
want it sooner — and as for the interest during niy 
lifetime, it is n't worth talking about. I have more 
than enough." 

With much diflSculty and heartfelt sorrow, Mr. 
Harding refused also this offer. No ; his wish was 
to support himself, however poorly, — not to be sup- 
ported on the charity of any one. It was hard to 
make the bishop understand this; it was hard to 
make him comprehend that the only real favour he 
could confer was the continuation of his independent 
friendship ; but at last even this was done. At any 
rate, thought the bishop, he will come and dine with 
me from time to time, and if he be absolutely 
starving I shall see it. 

Touching the precentorship, the bishop was 
clearly of opinion that it could be held without the 
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other situation — an opinion from which no one dif- 
fered; and it was therefore soon settled among all 
the parties concerned, that Mr. Harding should still 
be the precentor of the cathedraL 

On the day following Mr. Harding's return, the 
archdeacon reached Plumstead full of Mr. Cumming'a 
scheme regarding Puddingdale and Mr. Quiverful. 
On the very next morning he drove over to Pudding- 
dale, and obtained the full consent of the wretched 
clerical Priam who was endeavouring to feed his 
poor Hecuba and a dozen of Hectors on the small 
proceeds of his ecclesiastical kingdom. Mr. Quiver- 
ful had no doubts as to the legal rights of the war- 
den ; his conscience would be quite clear as to ac- 
cepting the income; and as to the Jupiter, he 
begged to assure the archdeacon that he was quite 
indifferent to any emanations from the profane por- 
tion of the periodical press. 

Having so far succeeded, he next sounded the 
bishop ; but here he was astonished by most unex- 
pected resistance. The bishop did not think it would 
do. " Not do, why not ? " and seeing that his father 
was not shaken, he repeated the question in a 
severer form : " Why not do, my lord ? " 

His lordship looked very unhappy, and shuflBed 
about in his chair, but still didn't give way; he 
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thought Puddingdale would n't do for Mr. Harding ; 
it was too far from Barchester. 

" Oh ! of course he '11 have a curate." 

The bishop also thought that Mr. Quiverful 
wouldn't do for the hospital; such an exchange 
would n't look well at such a time ; and^ when 
pressed harder^ he declared he didn't think Mr. 
Harding would accept of Puddingdale under any 
circumstances. 

** How is he to live ? " demanded the archdeacon. 

The bishop, with tears in his eyes, declared that 
he had not the slightest conception how life was 
to be sustained within him at all. 

The archdeacon then left his father, and went 
down to the hospital ; but Mr. Harding would n't 
listen at all to the Puddingdale scheme. To his 
eyes it had no attraction ; it savoured of simony, and 
was likely to bring down upon him harder and more 
deserved strictures than any he had yet received : he 
positively declined to become vicar of Puddingdale 
under any circumstances. 

The archdeacon waxed wroth, talked big, and 
looked bigger ; he said something about dependence 
and beggary, spoke of the duty every man was under 
to earn his bread, made passing allusions to the follies 
of youth and waywardness of age, as though Mr. 
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Harding were afflicted by both, and ended by de- 
claring that he had done. He felt that he had left 
no stone unturned to arrange matters on the best 
and easiest footing ; that he had, in fact, so arranged 
them, that he had so managed that there was no 
further need of any anxiety in the matter. And 
how had he been paid ? His advice had been systema- 
tically rejected ; he had been not only slighted, but 
distrusted and avoided; he and his measures had 
been utterly thrown over, as had been Sir Abraham, 
who, he had reason to know, was much pained at 
what had occurred. He now found it was useless to 
interfere any further, and he should retire. If any 
further assistance were required from him, he would 
probably be called on, and should be again happy to 
come forward. And so he left the hospital, and has 
not since entered it from that day to this. 

And here we must take leave of Archdeacon 
Grantly. We fear that he is represented in these 
pages as being worse than he is ; but we have had to 
do with his foibles, and not with his virtues. We 
have seen only the weak side of the man, and have 
lacked the opportunity of bringing him forward on 
his strong ground. That he is a man somewhat too 
fond of his own way, and not sufficiently scrupulous 
in his manner of achieving it, his best friends cannot 
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deny. That he is bigoted in favour, not so much of 
his doctrines as of his cloth, is also true : afld it is 
true that the possession of a large income is a desire 
that sits near his heart. Nevertheless, the arch- 
deacon is a gentleman and a man of conscience ; he 
spends his money liberally, and does the work he has 
to do with the best of his ability ; he improves the 
tone of society of those among whom he lives. His 
aspirations are of a healthy, if not of the highest, 
kind. Though never an austere man, he upholds 
propriety of conduct both by example and precept. 
He is generous to the poor, and hospitable to the 
rich ; in matters of religion he is sincere, and yet no 
Pharisee ; he is in earnest, and yet no fanatic. On 
the whole, the Archdeacon of Barchester is a man 
doing more good than harm, — a man to be furthered 
and supported, though perhaps also to be controlled ; 
and it is matter of regret to us that the course of our 
narrative has required that we should see more of his 
weakness than his strength. 

Mr. Harding allowed himself no rest till every- 
thing was prepared for his departure from the hos- 
pital. It may be as well to mention that he was 
not driven to the stern necessity of selling all his 
furniture : he had been quite in earnest in his inten- 
tion to do so, but it was soon made known to him 
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that the claims of Messrs. Cox and Gumming made 
no such step obligatory. The archdeacon had thought 
it wise to make use of the threat of the lawyer's 
bill, to frighten his father-in-law into compliance; 
but he had no intention to saddle Mr. Harding with 
costs, which had been incurred by no means exclu- 
sively for his benefit. The amount of the. bill was 
added to the diocesan account, and was, in fact, paid 
out of the bishop's pocket, without any consciousness 
on the part of his lordship. A great part of his furni- 
ture he did resolve to sell, having no other means to 
dispose of it ; and the ponies and carriage were trans- 
ferred, by private contract, to the use of an old 
maiden lady in the city. 

For his present use Mr. Harding took a lodging 
in Barchester, and thither were conveyed such articles 
as he wanted for daily use — his music, books, and 
instruments, his own arm-chair, and Eleanor's pet 
sofa ; her teapoy and his cellaret, and also the slender 
but still sufficient contents of his wine-cellar. Mrs. 
Grantly had much wished that her sister would 
reside at Plumstead, till her father's house at Crab- 
tree should be ready for her; but Eleanor herself 
strongly resisted this proposal. It was in vain urged 
upon her, that a lady in lodgings cost more than a 
gentleman ; and that, under her father's present cir- 
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cumstances, such an expense should be avoided. 
Eleanor had not pressed her father to give up the 
hospital, in order that she might live at Plumstead 
Bectorjy and he alone in his Barchester lodgings; 
nor did Eleanor think that she would be treating a 
certain gentleman very fairly, if she betook herself 
to the house which he would be the least desirous of 
entering of any in the county. So she got a little 
bedroom for herself behind the sitting-room, and just 
over the little back parlour of the chemist, with whom 
they were to lodge. There was somewhat of a savour 
of senna softened by peppermint about the place; 
but, on the whole, the lodgings were dean and com- 
fortable. 

The day had been fixed for the migration of the 
ex-warden, and all Barchester were in a state of 
excitement on the subject. Opinion was much 
divided as to the propriety of Mr. Harding's conduct. 
The mercantile part of the community, the mayor 
and corporation, and council, also most of the ladies, 
were loud in his praise. Nothing could be more 
noble, nothing more generous, nothing more upright. 
But the gentry were of a different way of thinking, 
— especially the lawyers and the clergymen. They 
said such conduct was very weak and undignified ; 
that Mr. Harding evinced a lamentable want of 
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esprit de corps ^ as well as courage ; and that such an 
abdication must do much harm, and could do but 
little good. 

On the evening before he left, he summoned all 
the bedesmen into his parlour to wish them good- 
bye. With Bunce he had been in frequent commu* 
nication since his return from London, and had been* 
at much pains to explain to the old man the cause of 
his resignation, without in any way prejudicing the 
position of his successor. The others, also, he had 
seen more or less frequently; and had heard from 
most of them separately some expression of regret 
at his departure ; but he had postponed his farewell 
till the last evening. 

He now bade the maid put wine and glasses on the 
table ; and had the chairs arranged around the room ; 
and sent Bunce to each of the men to request they 
would come and say farewell to their late warden. 
Soon the noise of aged scuffling feet was heard 
upon the gravel and in the little hall, and the eleven 
men who were enabled to leave their rooms were 
assembled. 

" Come in, my friends, come in," said the warden 
— he was still warden then. ** Come in, and sit 
down ; " and he took the hand of Abel Handy, who 
was the nearest to him, and led the limping grumbler 
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to a chair. The others followed slowly and bashfully : 
the infirm, the lame, and the blind ; poor wretches ! 
who had been so happy, had they but known it ! 
Now their aged faces were covered with shame, and 
every kind word from their master was a coal of fire 
burning on their heads. 

When first the news had reached them that Mr. 
Harding was going to leave the hospital, it had been 
received with a kind of triumph ; — his departure 
was, as it were, a prelude to success. He had admitted 
his want of right to the money about which they 
were disputing ; and as it did not belong to him, of 
course it did to them. The one hundred a-year to 
each of them was actually becoming a reality ; and 
Abel Handy was a hero, and Bunce a faint-hearted 
sycophant, worthy neither honour nor fellowship. 
But other tidings soon made their way into the old 
men's rooms. It was first notified to them that the 
income abandoned by Mr. Harding would not come 
to them; and these accounts were confirmed -by at- 
torney Finney. They were then informed that Mr. 
Harding's place would be at once filled by another. 
That the new warden could not be a kinder man 
they all knew ; that he would be a less friendly 
one most suspected; and then came the bitter in- 
formation that, from the moment of Mr. Harding's 
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departure, the twopence a-day, his own peculiar gift, 
must of necessity be withdrawn. 

And this was to be the end of all their mighty 
struggle — of their fight for their rights — of their 
petition, and their debates and their hopes I They 
were to change the best of masters for a possible 
bad one, and to lose twopence a day each man ! No ; 
unfortunate as this was, it was not the worst, or 
nearly the worst, as will just now be seen. 

" Sit down, sit down, my friends," said the warden. 
" I want to say a word 'to you, and to drink your 
healths, before I leave you. Come up here. Moody, 
here is a chair for you ; come, Jonathan Crumple — " 
and by degrees he got the men to be seated. It was 
not surprising that they should hang back with faint 
hearts, having returned so much kindness with such 
deep ingratitude. Last of all of them came Bunce, 
and with sorrowful mien and slow step got into his 
accustomed seat near the fire-place. 

When they were all in their places, Mr. Harding 
rose to address them ; and then finding himself not 
quite at home on his legs, he sat down again. " My 
dear old friends," said he, " you all know that I am 
going to leave you." 

There was a sort of murmur ran round the room, 
intended, perhaps, to express regret at his departure ; 
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but it was but a murmur, and might have meant that 
or anything else. 

** There has been lately some misunderstanding 
between us. You have thought, I believe, that you 
did not get all that you were entitled to, and that the 
funds of the hospital have not been properly disposed 
of. As for me, I cannot say what should be the dis- 
position of these moneys, or how they should be 
managed, and I have therefore thought it best to go." 

** We never wanted to drive your reverence out of 
it," said Handy. 

" No, indeed, your reverence," said Skulpit. " We 
never thought it would come to this. When I signed 
the petition — that is, I didn't sign it, because " 

" Let his reverence speak, can't you ?" said Moody. 

** No," continued Mr. Harding ; *^ I am sure you 
did not wish to turn me out; but I thought it best to 
leave you, I am not a very good hand at a lawsuit, 
as you may all guess ; and when it seemed necessary 
that our ordinary quiet mode of living should be 
disturbed, I thought it better to go. I am neither 
angry nor offended with any man in the hospital." 

Here Bunce uttered a kind of groan, very clearly 
expressive of disagreement. 

*^ I am neither angry nor displeased with any man 
in the hospital," repeated Mr. Harding, emphatically. 
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*^ If any man has been wrong — and I don't say any 
man has — he has erred through wrong advice. In 
this country all are entitled to look for their own 
rights, and you have done no more. As long as your 
interests and my interests were at variance, I could 
give you no counsel on this subject ; but the connection 
between us has ceased ; my income can no longer 
depend on your doings, and therefore, as I leave you, 
I venture to offer to you my advice." 

The men all declared that they would from hence- 
/ forth be entirely guided by Mr. Harding's opinion 
in their affairs. 

** Some gentleman will probably take my place 
here very soon, and I strongly advise you to be pre- 
pared to receive him in a kindly spirit, and to raise 
no further question among yourselves as to the 
amount of his income. Were you to succeed in 
lessening what he has to receive, you would not 
increase your own allowance. The surplus would 
not go to you ; your wants are adequately provided 
for, and your position could hardly be improved." 

" God bless your reverence, we knows it," said 
Spriggs. 

*^ It's all true, your reverence," said Skulpit ; " we 
sees it all now." 

" Yes, Mr. Harding," said Bunce, opening his 
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mouth for the first time ; " I believe they do under- 
stand it now, now th|it they Ve driven from under the 
same roof with them such a master as not one of 
them will ever know again — now that they're like to 
Hbe in sore want of a friend." 

" Come, come, Bunco," said Mr. Harding, blow- 
ing his nose, and manoeuvring to wipe his eyes at the 
same time. 

** Oh, as to that," said Handy, " we none of us 
never wanted to do Mr. Harding no harm; if he's 
going now, it's not along of us ; and I don't see for 
what Mr. Bunco speaks up agen us that way." 

" You 've ruined yourselves, and you 've ruined me 
too, and that's why," said Bunco. 

'* Nonsense, Bunco," said Mr. Harding; "there's 
nobody ruined at all. I hope you'll let me leave you 
all friends, I hope you'll all drink a glass of wine 
in friendly feeling with me and with one another. 
You'll have a good friend, I don't doubt, in your new 
warden ; and if ever you want any other, why after 
all I'm not going so far off but that I shall sometimes 
see you ; " and then, having finished his speech, 
Mr. Harding filled all the glasses, and himself handed 
each a glass to the men round him, and raising his 
own, said, — 

" God bless you all ! you have my heartfelt wishes 
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for your welfare. I hope you may live contented, 
and die trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thankful to Almighty God for the good things he 
has given you. God bless you, my friends!" and 
Mr. Harding drank his wine. 

Another murmur, somewhat more articulate than 
the first, passed round the circle, and this time it was 
intended to imply a blessing on Mr. Harding. It 
had, however, but little cordiality in it. Poor old 
men! how could they be cordial with their sore 
consciences and shamed faces? how could they bid 
God bless him with hearty voices and a true 
benison, knowing, as they did, that their vile cabal 
had driven him from his happy home, and sent him 
in his old age to seek shelter under a strange roof- 
tree? They did their best, however; they drank 
their wine, and withdrew. 

As they left the hall-door, Mr. Harding shook 
hands with each of the men, and spoke a kind word 
to them about their individual cases and ailments; 
and so they departed, answering his questions in the 
fewest words, and retreated to their dens, a sorrowful 
repentant crew. 

All but Bunce, who still remained to make his 
own farewell. *^ There 's poor old Bell," said Mr^ 
Harding, "I mustn't go without saying a word to 
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him; come through with me^ Bunce^ and bring the 
wine with you;" and so they went through to the 
men's cottages, and found the old man propped up as 
usual in his bed. 

" I/ve come to say good-bye to you. Bell," said 
Mr. Harding, speaking loud, for the old man was 
deaf. 

** And are you going away, then, really?" asked 
Bell. 

" Indeed I am, and I've brought you a glass of 
wine ; so that we may part friends, as we lived, you 
know." 

The old man took the proffered glass in his shaking 
hands, and drank it eagerly. *^ God bless you. Bell I " 
said Mr. Harding ; " good-bye, my old friend." 

*^ And so you're really going?" the man again 
asked. 

'' Indeed I am, Bell." 

The poor old bed-ridden creature still kept Mr. 
Harding's hand in his own, and the warden thought 
that he had met with something like warmth of feel- 
ing in the one of all his subjects from whom it was 
the least likely to be expected, for poor old Bell had 
nearly outlived all human feelings. " And your 
reverence," said he, and then he paused, while his 
old palsied head shook horribly, and his shrivelled 
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cheeks sank lower within his jaws, and his glazy eye 
gleamed with a momentary light ; " and, your reve- 
rence, shall we get the hundred a-year then?" 

How gently did Mr. Harding try to extinguish 
the false hope of money which had been so wretchedly 
raised to disturb the quiet of the dying man I One 
other week and his mortal coil would be shuffled off; 
in one short week would God resume his soul, and 
set it apart for its irrevocable doom ; seven more 
tedious days and nights of senseless inactivity, and all 
would be over for poor Bell in this world ; and yet, 
with his last audible words, he was demanding his 
moneyed rights, and asserting himself to be the 
proper heir of John Hiram's bounty I Not on him, 
poor sinner as he was, be the load of such sin I 

Mr. Harding returned to his parlour, meditating 
with a sick heart on what he had seen, and Bunce 
with him. We will not describe the parting of these 
two good men, for good men they were. It was in 
vain that the late warden endeavoured to comfort 
the heart of the old bedesman ; poor old Bunce felt 
that his days of comfort were gone. The hospital 
had to him been a happy home, but it could be so no 
longer. He had had honour there, and friendship; 
he had recognised his master, and been recognised ; 
all his wants, both of soul and body, had been sup- 
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plied, and he had been a happy man. He wept 
grievoualy as he parted from bis friend, and the tears 
df an old man are bitter. " It is all over for me ia 
this world," said he, as he gave the last squeeze to 
Mr. Harding's hand ; " I have now to forgive thoee 
who have injured me — and to die." 

And BO the old man went out, and then Mr. Har- 
ding gave way to his grief, and he too wept aloud. 
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CHAP. XXL 

CONCLUSION. 

Our tale is now done, and it only remains to us to 
collect the scattered threads of our little story, and 
to tie them into a seemly knot. This will not be a 
work of labour, either to the author or to his readers ; 
we have not to deal with many personages, or with 
stirring events, and were it not for the custom of the 
thing, we might leave it to the imagination of all 
concerned to conceive how affairs at Barchester 
arranged themselves. 

On the morning after the day last alluded to, 
Mr. Harding, at an early hour, walked out of the 
hospital, with his daughter under his arm, and sat 
down quietly to breakfast at his lodgings over the 
chemist's shop. There was no parade about his de- 
parture; no one, not even Bunce, was there to 
witness it : had he walked to the apothecary's thus 
early to get a piece of court plaster, or a box of 
lozenges, he could not have done it with less appear- 
ance of an important movement. There was a tear 
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in Eleanor's eye as she passed through the big gate- 
way and over the bridge ; but Mr. Harding walked 
with an elastic step^ and entered his new abode with 
a pleasant face. 

** Now, my dear," said he, ** you have everything 
ready, and you can make tea here just as nicely as in 
the parlour at the hospital." So Eleanor took off 
her bonnet and made the tea. After this manner 
did the late Warden of Barchester Hospital accom- 
plish his flitting, and change his residence. 

It was not long before the archdeacon brought his 
father to discuss the subject of a new warden. Of 
course he looked upon the nomination as his own^ 
and he had in his eye three or four fitting candidates, 
seeing that Mr. Cumming's plan as to the living of 
Puddingdale could not be brought to bear. How 
can I describe the astonishment which confounded 
him, when his father declared that he would appoint 
no successor to Mr. Harding ? *^ If we can get the 
matter set to rights, Mr. Harding will return," said 
the bishop ; " and if we cannot, it will be wrong to 
put any other gentleman into so cruel a position." 

It was in vain that the archdeacon argued and 
lectured, and even threatened ; in vain he my-lorded 
his poor father in his sternest manner; in vain his 
"good heavens 1" were ejaculated in a tone that might 
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have moved a whole synod, let alone one weak and 
aged bishop. Nothing would induce his father to 
fill up the vacancy caused by Mr. Harding's retire- 
ment. 

Even John Bold would have pitied the feelings 
with which the archdeacon returned to Plumstead : 
the church was falling, nay, already in ruins; its 
dignitaries were yielding without a struggle before 
the blows of its antagonists; and one of its most 
respected bishops, his own father — the man con- 
sidered by all the world as being in such matters 
under his. Dr. Grantly's control — had positively re- 
solved to capitulate, and own himself vanquished I 

And how fared the hospital under this resolve of 
its visitor? Badly indeed. It is now some years 
since Mr. Harding left it, and the warden's house is 
still tenantless. Old Bell has died, and Billy Gazy ; 
the one-eyed Spriggs has drunk himself to death, and 
three others of the twelve have been gathered into 
the church-yard mould. Six have gone, and the six 
vacancies remain unfilled I Yes, six have died, with 
no kind friend to solace their last moments, with no 
wealthy neighbour to administer comforts and ease 
the stings of death. Mr. Harding, indeed, did not 
desert them ; from him they had such consolation as 
a dying man may receive from his Christian pastor ; 
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bat it was the occasional kindness of a stranger 
which ministered to them, and not the constant 
presence of a master, a neighbour, and a friend. 

Nor were those who remained better off than 
those who died. Dissensions rose among them, and 
contests for pre-eminence ; and then they began to 
understand that soon one among them would be the 
last, — some one wretched being would be alone there 
in that now comfortless hospital, — the miserable 
relic of what had once been so good and comfortable. 

The building of the hospital itself has not been 
allowed to go to ruins. Mr. Chadwick, who still 
holds his stewardship, and pays the accruing rents 
into an account opened at a bank for the purpose, 
sees to that ; but the whole place has become dis- 
ordered and ugly. The warden's garden is a wretched 
wilderness, the drive and paths are covered with 
weeds, the flower-beds are bare, and the unshorn 
lawn is now a mass of long damp grass and unwhole- 
some moss. The beauty of the place is gone; its 
attractions have withered. Alas ! a very few years 
since it was the prettiest spot in Barchester, and now 
it is a disgrace to the city. 

Mr. Harding did not go out to Crabtree Parva. 
An arrangement was made which respected the 
homestead of Mr. Smith and his happy family, and 
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put Mr. Harding into possession of a small living 
within the walls of the city. It is the smallest 
possible parish5 containing a part of the Cathedral 
Close and a few old houses adjoining. The church 
is a singular little Gothic building, perched over a 
gateway, through which the Close is entered, and is 
approached by a flight of stone steps which leads 
down under the archway of the gate. It is no bigger 
than an ordinary room, — perhaps twenty-seven feet 
long by eighteen wide, — but still it is a perfect 
church. It contains an old carved pulpit and read- 
ing-desk, a tiny altar under a window filled with 
dark old-coloured glass, a font, some half-dozen pews, 
and perhaps a dozen seats for the poor, and also a 
vestry. The roof is high-pitched, and of black old 
oak, and the three large beams which support it 
run down to the side walls, and terminate in gro- 
tesquely carved faces — two devils and an angel on 
one side, two angels and a devil on the other. Such 
is the church of St. Cuthbert at Barchester, of which 
Mr. Harding became rector, with a clear income of 
seventy-five pounds a-year. 

Here he performs afternoon service every Sunday, 
and administers the Sacrament once in every three 
months. His audience is not large ; and, had they 
been so, he could not have accommodated them : but 
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enough come to fill his six pews, and, on the front 
seat of those devoted to the poor is always to be 
seen our old friend Mr. Bunce, decently arrayed in 
his bedesman's gown. 

Mr. Harding is still precentor of Barchester ; and it 
is very rarely the case that those who attend the Sun- 
day morning service miss the gratification of hearing 
him chant the Litany, as no other man in England can 
do it. He is neither a discontented nor an unhappy 
man ; he still inhabits the lodgings to wluch he went 
on leaving the hospital, but he now has them to him- 
self. Three months after that time Eleanor became 
Mrs. Bold, and of course removed to her husband's 
house. 

There were some diflSculties to be got over on the 
occasion of the marriage. The archdeacon, who 
could not so soon overcome his grief, would not be 
persuaded to grace the ceremony with his presence, 
but he allowed his wife and children to be there. 
The marriage took place at the palace, and the 
bishop himself officiated. It was the last occasion 
on which he ever did so ; and, though he still lives, 
it is not probable that he will ever do so again. 

Not long after the marriage, perhaps six months, 
when Eleanor's bridal-honours were fading, and 
persons were beginning to call her Mrs. Bold without 
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twittering, the archdeacon consented to meet John 
Bold at a dinner-party, and since that time they have 
become almost friends. The archdeacon firmly 
believes that his brother-in-law was, as a bachelor, 
an infidel, an unbeliever in the great truths of our 
religion ; but that matrimony has opened his eyes, as 
it has those of others. And Bold is equally inclined 
to think that time has softened the asperities of the 
archdeacon's character. Friends though they are, 
tiiey do not often revert to the feud of the hospital. 

Mr. Harding, we say, is not an unhappy man ; he 
keeps his lodgings, but they are of little use to him, 
except as being the one spot on earth which he calls 
his own. His time is spent chiefly at his daughter's 
or at the palace ; he is never left alone, even should 
he wish to be so; and within a twelvemonth of 
Eleanor's marriage his determination to live at his 
own lodging had been so far broken through and 
abandoned, that he consented to have his violoncello 
permanently removed to his daughter's house. 

Every other day a message is brought to him from 
the bishop. " The bishop's compliments, and his 
lordship is not very well to-day, and he hopes Mr. 
Harding will dine with him." This bulletin as to the 
old man's health is a myth ; for though he is over 
eighty he is never ill, and will probably die some 
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day, 08 a spark goes out, gradually and without a 
struggle. Mr. Harding does dine with him very 
often, which means going to the palace at three and 
remaining till ten ; and whenever he does not tie 
bishop whines, and says that the port wine is corked, 
and complains that nobody attends to him, and frets 
himself off to bed an hour before his time. 

It was long before the people of Barchester foigot 
to call Mr. Harding by his long well-known name 
of Warden. It had become so customary to say 
Mr. Warden, that it was not easily dropped. " No, 
no," he always says when so addressed, ^^ not warden 
now, only precentor." 



THE END. 
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Home.— An Introduction to the 

CriUcal Scvdr and Knowledge of the Holf 
Sctiptures. By the tier. TmoMAMHAnrwMU. 
HoBMB, B.D. New KdiUoo, rerlecd and 
corrected t with nuneroaa Mapet ■'^ ^"^ 
liatilMofBlbUcellfuiwerlrU. StoIs.Oto. 
price C8«« 

Home's Compendioiif Introdne- 

daction to the Study of the Bible. Bclsf 
an Abridpneut of the Aothor'e Introdmettom 
to the CrUiealStudt mmd KnowUdge of 
the Hvlg Seripturm, New Kdltloa i with 
M^a and other Bngrariaga* ISbm. price 9«. 

Howitt.— (A. M.) An Art 8tii- 

deut in Manich, Bj Airif a Mabt Ilvwirr* 
3 Tola, poat 8vo. price 14f . 

Howitt.— The Children's Year. 

Bj Mabt Howrrr. With Four lllnatratioaa. 
engraTcd by John Abaolon. froai Orif iiwl 
Deaigna by Ajtma Mabt lunrtxr. Square 
16iBO. price b$, 

William Hewitt's Boy's Ooan- 

try Booh. Being the real Life of a Coantry 
Boy, written by Hiaaelft Inhibiting all 
the Amoaeinenta, Pleaanrea, and Pnranita 
of Children in the Country. New Edition i 
with 40 Woodenta. Fcp. 8to. price U. 

Howitt.— The Rnral Lifle ofEng- 

laod. By Wxixiam Howitt. New Cditiou, 
corrected and revised i with Woodenta by 
Bewich and UrUUamc. Medinm Svo. 31«. 

Howitt.- Tiaita to Bemarkable 

Places t Old Halla, Battie-Plelda, and 
Scenea iUnstratlve of Strihing Passages In 
English Miatory and Poetry. By Wuuam 
Howitt. New BdltloB i with 40 Woodcnu. 
Medinai 8ro. 31«. 

Second Series, chiefly in the 

Conntieaof Northaaaberlaad and I>nrhaai, 
with a 8troll along the Border. With vp- 
WMrds of 40 Woodcnts. Medlnm 8ro. 3U. 

Hndaon'a Plain Directions for 

Making Wilis in eonformltr with the Law ( 
with a dear Espositlon of the Law relating 
to the Distribvtion of Pervonal KstaU In 
the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and mnch nsefnl Iniormation. New ana 
enlarged Edition t incinding the prorlslons 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
8to. price 2«.M. 

Hndaon'a Ezecntor'a Gxdde. 

New and enlaracd Edition t with the Addl> 
tion of DireeUons for paying Snccesslon 
Dudes on Be^ PropertT unocr Wills and 
Intestacies, and a Table for flnding the 
Values of Annuities and the Amount of 
Legacy and Succession Duty thereon. Fcp. 
8to. price S«. 



HolberU—The Ooapel rerealad 

to Jobt «r. Patffarchal Faith lllnelMied l» 
Thirty Lectures on the prieHpel fMsengee 
of the Booh of ioh( WUh KsploMMrr, 
jUnetratiire. sad CrM^-al Witee, By the 



Rev. C. A. favi^«»Tf M Ji., (Nro.'prtee lU, 

Hnmbley.— Jonmal of a OtTalnr 

Oflcert iMlndlnff the w«iin»reW« Mhb 
Campaign of IMM. BrW. W. W.JivMn* 
urt ITA.. CapCnIn, Vth Queen's M4>y«l 
Lancers. With flmii nnd Mep. SvfuJVvo 
price 31«. 

Homboldt'a Aspects of Watiiyf* 

TranelnCodfWttb the Author's eotborilf / by 
Mrs. HAHfjin. New JCdltlon. Itoo, |nrt«'e 
•«. I or in 3 f •!«. U $d. e««h cloth i 3«. M. 
ench sewed. 

Hnmboldf a Coimos. — Trtiis* 

leted wHIi the Anthor's Mrthoriif . by Mm« 
SAainn. Vols. I, and II, l«»o. flelf-*' 
Crown each, Mw*d i $$, M. ea/h « Utt% i or 
in poet Ihnt. tU. td. Mwh rUHh. Vol, 111, 
post 9fo. 12*. M. i:lotb t of In ttoo. Pari 

I. as. M. sew^d, tf. fd* etoth ^ sad Pn#l 

II. Is . Mwed, 4«. clotn* 

Htnnphreys. ^ Se utliii>nt# and 

Bimllcs of Hhabspeare, With an «labofn<«ly 
illuminated border la the Kkant'l^rtHUi 
style of Che Kllsnbethea f'riod, MMel«e 
mrved covers, end oth«r KaibellMhnM'Nts, 
designed and Mecut#d by II, M. ||i/m« 
Faaavf. aquare, pott Hfv, price 3I«. 

Hunt. — Eessarchci on Light in 

its Chemicel SelMloae i Smbraring n '^oa^ 
siderstlon of all the Pnot«»grepble Proi'es- 
ses. By KonaaT llvaT« F.H.i., Profeseor 
of Pbysice la the M»t#opollt«a Mrhool of 
Bcleace. Becoad Kdltloa ^ wHk Pla«« aad 
WoodcaMu tvo. pri4« MM.M. 

Krs. Jameson's Lef ends of the 

Halnts and Martrrs. forming the Ftf»i 
hertos of Hm»f*4 mmd Legtmimrg Aft, 
Second Edition i with MunMrous Wood* 
cuu, and id Buhlaffs by ih« Aaihov. B^Mre 
cffowa Sro. price 3w. 

Mrs. Jameaon'a XfCgends of the 

Moneetie Orders, as represented In tho 
Flae Arts, Forming the aeeoad Series of 
Mmef04 oad LegtmSmrg Afl» Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged % with II Nu-b' 
lags by the Author, nad SV Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo, ptfce Wt, 

Mra. Jameaon'a Xfegtnds of the 

Madonna, aa reprcsaated In the Flue Arts. 

Forming the l^hli ' 

Legtmmkrg Art, 



the I'hird Series of Maefti and 
rp Art. WUh M Drawings by the 

Author, and lit Wood Engmrlags. Square 

crown wrm. pri«e 31*. 
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NEW WORKS AND NBW EDITIONS 



JameMm.— A OonunonplAee Book 

•ff IVmckt*. Memorie*. •ndVuncin, Ori- 
Ml sad Selected. Part I. Bthka Md 



•ri PertlLLltermkarewid Alt. By 
Mn.jAMBaon. With Ktcbinfft and Wood 
BagraTtafi. "^•"^ ''"" ^^, ,,.^. 

Lord Jeffirey*s Oontribatloiui to 

tk« Rdlab«nrh Rerlew. A New Bditlon, 
CMKplete la Oae Volaae i with a f (H^< 
mmgntfd hj Hbmbt KoBiitsoif , and a yi«- 
MtM View of Cralfcrook. enmred by 
J. Coaaea. Bqaare ero«a 8ro. lU* doth; 
•r Mb. calf. 

•«• Alao a LIBRARY SDITION, la 3 
TAla.SfO. price 4l>. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works i With hit Life, br Bbhop Hsbbb. 
Revised aad corrected by toe Rct. CuAMvma 
Paob EbBjc, Fellow of Oriel College. Ox 
for4. Now complete la 10 toU. 8to. price 

Jesse. — Bossia and tli6 War. 

Br Captaia Jeaae (}mte Uaattaehed), Aathor 
of Marray'a Hamdb—k ft KuttU, etc. 
Cfowa 8vo. witk PUa, price la.M. 

JoluiSton.-^A Kew Bietionary of 



GeopraphT, Deacriptive, Phyaical, Btati*. 
tical, aad Hlatorkali Formlag a compleu 
Geaeral GaieUeer of the Worid. Br Ax.bz- 
Anvma, Kbits JottNtrdii. F.R.8.B., 
F.R.G.8.F.G.S. In One VolaaM of 1^440 
pegca; coBpriainf nearly M^lOO Names 
oTiPlaces. 8vo. price 86«. aothi or half- 
kooad.ia rvasla, 41*. 

Kemble.— The SazOns In Bng- 

Uad X A History of the Baglish Common- 
wealth till die period «»f the Norman Con- 
aaaat. By Jomm Mitobbix Kmmbim. 
1IJL« F.C.Pi^M •(«• ^ ^'*^' Svo. price S8*. 

Xent.*^A]eth»iaf or, the Boom 

of Mytho'<*try. With other Poenu. By 
WuxiAM CaAALXa Mabk Kbmt. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 7$. M.. 



Kippis's OoUeetion of Hymns 

and Paalma for Public aad Private Worship. 
New Bftttioa-t indadinf a New Savfle- 
mcat by the Rcr. Edmoitd KmsjUt lt*A. 
l8mo. price 4i. dolh % or 4f. M. roan. 



Kirby.— The Life of the Bey. 

William Kibbt.M A., Rector of Barham. 
Author of one of tae Bridge water Treatises, 
and Joint-Author of the Imtroduettou tu 
BntWMlon. By the Rev. Jobjc Fbbbmak. 
M.A. With Portrait, Vignette> and Fac- 
simile. 8ro. price Ito. 



Kirby ft Sptenee's Introdaetioii 

to Batoeaology t or, BlcmeaU of tha Na- 
taral History of laaeccai eoBspeislBif aa 
accoaat of aozloBs feari aaafal laaeeta, of 
their MeUmorphosel, Food. Stratagems, 
Habitations, Societies, Modbas, Kolsas, 
Hyberaatioa, Instlaet, etc. NewBdttioB. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price Sis. td. 

The Lady Una and her Qneen- 

domt or, Btform at the Bifht Eud. By 
the Aathor of Heme Tntkt /•* Bmmt 

Laing*s (Ss) ObsenrAtlons en the 

Social aad Political State of DeaauiA aad 
the Duchies of Sleswick aad Holatda la IStli 
Being the Tidrd Series of ^ef #« ^ « IVa- 
veller. 8vo. price lSf« 



Laing's (8 J Observations on the 

Social and Political State of the Karopean 
People la 1848 aad 1849 1 Bdac tha 8e- 
coad Series of ^s<«i tf m IVaasfffer. Svo. 
price 14i. 



L. E. L.— The Poetical Works 

of UtitU Elisabeth Laadoa. NewBdMoai 
with 8 Vigaettesby Richard Doyla. 2 vols. 
16aka. price lOs . clotk i morocco, 21s. 

Br. L^ham onBiseases of the 

Heart. Lectures oa Subjects coaaactad 
with Clinical Medicine t iHseaaes of the 
Heart. By P. M. LathAsI, M.D., Phrsiriaa 
EBtraonAnary to the Queea. New JBokkm. 
2 vols. l2mD. price 18c. 

Mrs. B. Lee*s Elements of Ha- 

tnral Hiaioiy t or Fltat Priaciples ofZoo- 
iogy t comprising the Priaciples of Clasai-' 
fication, interspersed with amaslag and 
Instructive Accounts of the most remark* 
able Animals. New Bditioa. ealarwadt 
with numerous addlttoaal Wooaeats. rep. 
8vo. price 7r. 64. 



Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend. Bj the Aathor of L»tt9ra tm 
itw Umkn9mn Frienib, etc. Fcp. Svo. 
price 8c. 

Letters to my Unknown Friendji 

By a Lady, Author of Letttr$ an Hmmmi^ 
ue$$, Wonrth mnd theaptr Edition. Vcp. 
Svo. price 8c. 

Iindkiy.-*-The Theory of Horti- 
culture t Or, an Attempt to explain the 
priarkpal Operations of Gardening upon 
PhysioloKical Prindples. Bv JoBNLiHtox.vr, 
Ph D. F.R.S. New Edition, revised and 
improved; with Wood Engravings. Svo. 

[/a the pre$9. 



ruBUiHiD 11 LONOMAH, BBOWN, ahd Co. 
LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPCDIA. 

k BmImoI MiIiuI Woitl bj "*' ' t-" 

JAHSa KACElHrinB, I THOHAS iToO 






ymA.. a^ 



I.Sril'llILiUrTllKudi- I MlL lOt.M. M. Ludnir en Hnl . . I is[. I 

1. BlU'lUtBillBillUkriHaJlMl. h. H. lulDO'l HidnilHlM ud 

(.DnnWiUfllu, . . TiVI. L.M, FBiuwUci . . . Inl. I 

4. Co^y ■■JiUU i^ Ik. KL iMduiurf «■<>•>■■»«- 

i.Ci(n-iniK>nsrmK*,»TlU.lllt.U «7. (hcklnwk, rMUr. ud 

t. DalIi>iluiikPnMIIMu,lnl. li.U. Cnruniir^UTiiotBiI- 

9. Dt BU«»dr> Hliun or UA HUiiimn . . 7niLi.li 



It m^amlVi aianri of 

I'i'cCalRiT 1 iTol.' U'.U. I 



1. DuCi^'l HIlUlT i>> Did. 






«. E»IUIp?^V™ii>l allOa 

II. DoVfia'l' RMwt'*! t't- ™'' ' ' a. rotSI'.Hbun«(ItHn 
U. PorU'^TTYmlH OH li 



■lu AvLlqDlUM . . IvoLi. ;•. U. 8DIHkH*a Uvoi Df ttHtbti 

Miu'a Una o( Uh AdiJi^ . . . ( loIi. lU- 1) 

unwK ■ . *rin1>.m.H; ll'. BUUIaVo HlmiToIlK' *' ** 

SlutUT CoBB>i>'u' ' Inlo.mi.M. U. IvilBioal DUnnini « 



S~Hlol»5siilIuilu<l '. l»l.' U'.U. 17! BnlnUM'oFtak.Bmltol, 
. HoUul'o Muitocnuu la Mi. ... Iitli. Ti. 
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NEW WOKKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Dr. John XJndley's Inferodiiction 

to BoCaar. New Edittoa, with Corrections 
••4 euf loM Additioaa i Sis Plates aad 
»ma VIToodcBt*. 8ro. yriec Ha. 



Unwood.— Anthologia Ozonien- 

*U I tive, FkwUegiaa e luslbni poeticUi di- 
TersorwB Osoaleaitwai GrscU et LatinU 
decarataa- Cwmntc Ovuzuto Lnrwooo* 
WLA. MH* CkrisU Alamao. 8to. price 14«. 



Dr. Little on Defozndtles.— On 

the Natare and Treataient of Deformltiea 
of tke Hnaun Frame. Bjr W. J. Littui, 
UJD^ Physician to the London Hos^tal, 
etc. With 100 WoodcaU and Diagnuns. 
8vo. price lit. 

Litton.— The Chnrch of Christ, 

InlU idea, Attribntes, and Ministry: With 
a particnlar Reference to the Controrenj 
on the Sabjeet between Ronuuiists and Pro- 
testants. Br the Rer. Edwabd Abthub 
LiTTOH , M A., Vice*Princlpal of St. Edmand 
Hall, Osiord. 8to. price 16$, 

Loch.— A practical Legal Gnlde 

for Sailors and Merchants darlnr War : 
With Appendices containing the Orders in 
Coancil and other OAdal Docnmcnts re- 
latiof to the present War. Bj William 
AoAM LooH, of the Hon. Societj of Lin- 
coln's Inn. 8to. price 9«. M. 

Lorlmer's (OLetters toa Yonng 

Master Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with his Calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8ro. 
price 6s. W. 

London^s Self-Instmctlon for 

Yonng Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, 
Land Stewards, ana Farmers { In Arith- 
metic, Book-lteepiiig, Oeometrr, Mensur- 
ation, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, 
Laod-Swreyinr, Lerelling, Planning and 
Mappinr, ArchUectural Drawing, and Ibo- 
metncal Projection and Perspeetire. 8to. 
with Portrait, price 7«. 6d, 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening t comprising the Theory and Prac* 
tice of Hntticultiire, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape Gardening : Includ- 
ing all the latest improTements i with many 
hundred Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected 
and Improred by Mrs. LouooK. 6to. 
price fiOf. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

and Shrubs ; or the Arboretum et Fruthe^ 
turn Britaunlcum abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Britain, NatiTe and Foreign, Scientifically 
and Popularly Described: with their Pro- 
pagation, Calturct M>d U*ee in the Artt | 
aiu with KngraTings of neariy all the Spe- 
cies. With about 8,000 Woodcuts. 8ro. 
price 60*. 



London's Encyclopaedia of Agzi- 

caltarei eompri&g theTheorr aad Ptac- 
tice of the Vataatioe,TkaBsfer, hajimg-imu. 
Improvemeat, aad Maaageaieat of fiaadrn 
PropertT, aadfof the CalttratioB aad Bco- 
aomr of the Animal and Vegetable Pko- 
dncoons of Agriealtare. New SditUw i 
with 1,100 Woodcats. 8ro. price fiO». 

London's EneyelopaBdia of 

Plaats, laclading all the Plants which are 
now found in, or have been introduced l»to. 
Great Britain, clTing their Natural Hiatoey, 
accompaaled by such descrlptloas, ea- 
graved Figures, aad elementary detaua, as 
may aaable a begianer, who Is a aiere aa- 
glish reader, to discover the name of erery 
Plaat which he may find in fiower, and ae- 
quire all the information respecting it wUch 
IB useful aad iaterestiag. New Edltkm, 
corrected thronghout and brought dowa to 
the year 1856, by Mrs. Loudok and GBomaa 
DoM, Bsq., FX.S., etc. 8vo. 

ilmihtSpr^^. 

London's Encsrclopaedia of Cot- 

Uge, Farm, aad Villa Architecture aad 
Furniture : containing numerous Designs, 
from the Villa to the CotUge and the 
Farm, including Farm Houses, Tarmerles, 
and other Agricultural Buildings; Coun- 
try funs, PiD>lic Houses, and Pkrochial 
Schools, with the requisite Flttinir**vp, 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Louoom : 
with 2fiOO WoodcuU. 8ro. price 63«. 

London's Hortns Brltannicost 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants Ind^anaaa 
to, cultlrated in, or introduced Into Biitala. 
An entirely New Edition corrected throogh- 
out: With a Supplement, ineludlnr all 
the New Plants, and a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. I^ou- 
DOiT ; assisted by W. H. Baxtbr and 
Datid Woostbb. 8to. price 3I«.M« — ^The 
SvPFUBJCXurr separately, price 14«. 

Mrs. London's Amatenr Oar- 

dener'ii Calendar; Being a Monthly Guide 
as to wliat should be aroided as well aa 
what should be done in a Garden In each 
Month: with plain Rules ko» to do what 
is requisite. 16mo. with Woodcuts, 7c. 6d. 

Mrs. London's Lady's Ctonntry 



Companion ; or. How to Enjoy a Country 
lilfe Ratiouallr. Fourth EdiUnn, with 
Plates and Wood KngraTings. Fcp. Svo. 



price 6«. 

Low.— 'A Treatise on the Do- 
mesticated Animals of the British Islaada : 
comprehending the Natural and Keono- 
mical History of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form ) and Obserrations on the Prlnc^les 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. Low, Esq., 
F.R.F.E. 8to. with Woodcuts, price 25e. 
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Low's Elements of Practical 

Agriculture t comprehending the CultiTa- 
tion of Plants, the Husbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. New Edition} with 200 Woodcuts. 
Sro. 2U. 



H a canlay. —Speeches of the 

Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor- 
rected by HZKSU.V. 8to. price 12*. 



Macaulay.— The History ofEng- 

land from the Accession of James II. By 
Thomas Babimotok MAoAvx.A.y, New 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8to. price 82*. 



Ur. Macaulay's Critical and 

Historical Essays contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Reriew. rour Editions, as follows :— 

l«LiBRABT Edition (the 5f»eiiM), in 
8 vols. Sto. price 8o«. 

9. Complete in Ona Volttkb, with Por- 
trait and Viipnette. Square crown 8to. 
price 21«. cloth ; or 30«. calf. 

8. Akothbb Edition, in 3 toIs . fcp. 9ro. 
price 21«. 

4. Pbop2.b's Edition* In S toIs. crown 
8to. price 8«. cloth. 



Hacaiilay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, Ivry* and the Armada. By Tbomas 
Babington Maoavlat. New Edition. 
16mo. price 4ff. M. dotbi or 10«. W. 
bound in morocco. 



Ur. ISaeaulay's Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With numerous Illustrations, Ori- 
ginal and from the Antique, drawn on 
Wood by George Scarf, jun. New Edition. 
Fcp. 4to. price 21«. boards i or 42s. bound 
In morocco. 



Macdonald. — Villa Verocchio) 

or the Youth of Leonardo da Vinci i A 
Tale. By the late Diana Louua Mao- 
don aij>. Fcp.Sro. price 6«. 



Ibcintosh.— A Military Tour in 

European Turltey. the Crimea, and on the 
Eastern Shores of the Biacic Seat including 
Routes across the Balltan into Bulgaria, 
and Excursions in the Turliish, Russian, 
and Persian PrOTiuces of the Caucasian 
Range; with Strategical Obsenrations on 
tiki Probable Scene of the Operations of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. By Maior- 
Gen. A. F. Mackintosh, K.H., F.R.O.S., 
F.G.8., Commandiag Her Majesty's Troops 
in the Ionian Islands. With Maps. 2 Tols. 
post 8to. price 21 «. 



Sir James ISaekintosh's History 

of England from the Earliest Times to the 
iinal Establislunent of the Reformation. 
Library Edition, rcTised by the Author's 
Son. 2 Tols. 8to. price 21«. 



Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneous Worlcsi Including 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Reriew. 
Complete in One Volume i with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8to. price 21«. 
cloth I or 30t. bound in calf. 

••• Also a NEW EDITION, in 8 toIs. 
fcap.Sro. price 2U. 

M'Oallojch.— A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial NaTignnon. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. E. 
M'Cvu.ocH, Esq. New Edition ; embrac- 
ing a large mass of new and important In> 
formation in renrd to the Trade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Navigation of this and other 
Countries. 9to. price 60s. cloth ; half-russia, 
with flexible baclc, 66*. 



M'Onlloch.— A Dictionary, 

Geosraphical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Prin- 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. By 
J. R. M'CoLLooH, Esq. Illustrated with 
Six large Mans. New Edition, with a Supple- 
ment, comprising the Population of Great 
Britain from the Census of 1861. 2 toIs. 
8to. price 68s. 

M'Onlloch. — An Accoont, De- 
scriptive and Statistical of the British 
Empire ; Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil 
ana Religious Institutions. By J. R.M'Cui.- 
rocH, Iwa. Fourth Edition, revised ; with 
an Appendix of Tables. 2 vols. 8vo. price 42«. 



Maitland.— The Church in the 

Catacombs t A Description of the Primi- 
tive Cburch of Rome, illustrated by its 
Sepnicltrai Remains. By the Rev.CHARLBs 
Maitxjlno. New Edition, with many Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. price 14s. 



Mrs. BIarcet*s Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly Explained and liiua* 
trated by Experiments. New Edition, en- 
larged Mtd improved. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
price 14>. 



Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected ; with 
23 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 10«. M. 



N£W WOBKB tHD NXW EDITIONS 



lb*. Kuoefi GonTenaUoiia on 



Iba.IIuMt'i OanreMtttoM e 



Ibnnder'i BImh^UmI Tn»- 



Kkimder^ beuoiy of Natural 



liijfs'i'iJfrfifc*! 



MeilmB. — A matory of tbt 
Herime.-^lie Tall af tin B^^ 
Marinle.— An Accannt of Uw 



BUlner.-The B«lUa | Its OmIm, 
HUner'o BUtUy of the Ohmeli 



^ 'Eg 

HontgomeiT.— Oiifinl Bjnam 



JhOi KontKomeiT'i Poetioal 
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Koore.— Kan and his MotiTea. 

By GaoROB MooRSt M.D., Member of (he 
RoTsl College of Phyelelaiw. Third mod 
cheaper Bdition. Fcp. 8to. price 6$, 

Koore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, coiuidered in reletion to 
Health and Morale. By GnORoa Moorb, 
M.D., Member of the Royal Colleve of 
Phyiieiane, etc. P{ftk and eneaper BWlom, 
Wcf, Sro. price 8f. 



Koore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Oborob Moorb, 
M.D.. Member of the Royal College of 
Phyiklana, Third and cheaper BMtiom. 
Fcp. 8fo. price 8f. 



Moore.— Health, Bisekse, imd 

Rcmed] 
iidere< 
Blood. Br 
8to. 7«. 9d, 



tar, familiarly and practically con- 
ed in a few of their Relatioui to the 
Qborob Moorb, MJ>. Poet 



Koore.— Kemoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lard John Rveeaix, 
li.P. With PortralU and Vignette lllnetra- 
Vols. I. to VI. poet 8to. lOe. W. each. 



Vols. VII. and Vllf. completing the work, 
are utarlg rtadg, 

Thomas Moore*sFoetical Works. 

Containing the Author's recent Introdbc- 
tionandhfotes. Complete in One Volume; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton 
Cottage. Medium 8vo. price Sis. cloth t 
morocco 43s. Or In 10 toIs. fcp. 8to. with 
Portrait, and 19 Plates, price 86«. 



Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. By Thomas Moorb, Author 
of Lmlla Ro»hh, etc. First collected Edition, 
with Vignette br R. Doyle. Mmo. price 
(s. cloth ; 12*. M. boaad In morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface 
from the CoUectiTC Edition or Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Worhs, and a Vignette iTitle by 
D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. price to. doih i 
12s. M. bound in morocco* 



Moore's Irish Melodies. HIhs- 

trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition i with 161 De^as, and 
the whoh» of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super royal 8to. 
price Sis. M. boards i bound la moioece, 
iSS. 13$. M. 

%• The Original Edition, in imperial gvo. 
wice MU. boards } morocco, ^. I4s. M. ; 
Proofs, ie6.8(. boards,— eM/sfj/f^eAMf. | 



Moore's Lalla Bookh i An Ori- 
ental Romance. New Edition i with the 
Autobiographical Preface from the Col- 
lectiTC Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, 
RJL itmo. to. ekAM t or ISs. M. morocco. 



Moore's Lalla Bookhi An Ori- 
ental Romance. Wflh U highly-fnlahed 
Steel Plates, Arom Designs by Corliould, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff. New Edition. 
Square crown 8to. ito. cloth i morocco, SBs. 

A few copies of the Original Edition, is 
royal 8to. ^Ice One Guinea, $tUl r*mmiu. 



Morton's Manual of Pharmacy 

for the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Substances employed at the 
Royal Veterinanr College, with an attempt 
at their Classiacation t and the Pharma- 
copceia of that Institution. Fifth Edition. 
Fcp. 8ro. price 10s. 



Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Areldtectare. 
By the Rer. H. Moesidr, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in King's College, London. Sro. 
price 34s. 



Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. Br Wxujam Morb, M.P^ of 
Caldwell. Vols. I. to III. 8to. price 
VoL IV. price Ito. 



Murray's EncsrclopsBdia of Geo- 



graphy t Comprlslnga complete Description 
of the Earth: eshibitingits Relation to the 
HesTenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 



the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and CItII and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition t with 8S Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
8ro. price 60s. 



Neale. — " Bisen firom the 

Ranks t*' Or, Conduct oersiw Caste. By 
the RcT. Erskimb Nbai3, M.A., Rector ol 
Kirton, Suffolk. Fcap. 8ro. price 6s. 



Neale.— The Biehes that hring 

no Sorrow. By the Rer. KRaKma Nbaum 
MJi. Fcp.Sfo. price 6s. 



Neale.— The Earthly Besting 

Places of the Just. By the Rer. ERsKiifa 
Nbixb, M.A. Fcp.SfO. with WoodcnU, 7«. 
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NEW WORKS AMD KEW EDITIONS 



Veak.— The Olodiif Seenet «r 

ClulMlaaltTaii4 UidcUtr ceatnMcd bi th« 
Lmi Uomn of RmmtImWIc /wmm. BtU* 
Rev. EmaKum Nbai.b« "-A. New mm- 
tlm. t vob. fep. 8f o. rrice Um w 
lateljfte.each. 



Vewman.— IMMonrMS iddzMfed 

le Mixed CeacrcfstieM. ByJowfHMRT 
NbWmak, PrlMt of the Ormtory of St. PkiUp 
Mcri. Secotfl B4Hlea. •ro.ptkelSf. 

OkUere.— The Lut of the Old 

Sqairee : A Sketch. Bt Cbobsc Oldaobb. 
B*^.. of Sax-NonBMiDiHy, MOMttme of 
Ckriet Chwch, Okoa. Ciwn 8? o. St. M. 

01dinizoii.-~CHeftiii]igs fromPie- 

cetf liy to Pen. Br J. W. Ouucixoid Com. 
mauitr R.N. With UhutraUoai printed 
ia Cohmn. PoetSvo. [Jmttrtm^t. 



Opie (Kn.)— Memorlali of the 

Life of AMdU OpIe. Selected aad Anaaged 
her Letters, DUriee, aad other Mean- 
I. Bt CaoiLtA Loot BKievrwaix. 
d Botloai with Portrait. Svo. price 

M».M. 



Stray Leaves from an Aretic 

Joaraal t or, B%hteen Moatbe ia the Polar 
Regfcnu In icarch of Sir John Praaklin'e 
Expedition. Bt Lient. S. OiaoiiK* R.N.. 
Commanding ll.M.S.V.Pfo««er. With Map 
and 4 coloured Plates. Post 8to. price Us. 



Owen Jones.— riowen and their 

Kindred Thoayhts. A Series of Staasas. 
Br Maht Ankb Bacok. With beaatifnl 
lUBStratlons of Kloarers printed in Colours 
br Owen Jones. Imperial 8to. price Sl«. M. 
efegantly bound in calf. 



Owen.— Lectures on the Oom- 

Kratire Anatomy and Physiology' of the 
vertebrate Animals. By Richard Owbm . 
F.R.S. Hnnteriau Professor in the Royal 
CoUere of Surgeons. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8to. with WoodcttU. [/■ tk*pr*st. 



Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the ComparstiTe Anatnmr and Physidngy 
of the vertebrate Animals. ,With numer- 
ous Woodcuts. VaL I. 8to. price 14>. 



The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Introductions to the various 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appen<Uces, 
by GaoHOB Pbxbcb, Esq. 8 vols, post 8to. 
with Portrait. 85«. 6d. 



OaptainF«el*8 TrawelsinllaUa. 

—A Ride throwg^ Kh« Kwbiaa Desert, if 
Captain W. PxBi., R.N. Poit8vo.wl&s 
Route Map, price it. 



Pereiza's Trestlae on Pood lad 

Diet. Witk Otearratkma OS tke Dieteticsl 
Regimen suited for Dlaovdared States e( 
theDigeethra Orgaaai aad •■ AcceaMsf 
the IMetaries of aome of tke ariac^^ Me- 
tropolitan and other Batabfiahmeats for 
Paapers, Luaatica,CrimliMla,CUldrea(aM 
Sick, etc. 8to. 16«. 



Peschel's Elements of Pfayiles. 

Traaslated twom the Oaraaaa, with Notes, 
by B. WuT. With Oiaffraaaa and Woo4- 
cttts. 8 Toia.fep. 8to. price Sle. 



Phillips.— A Ckdde to Geology. 

By JoBM PHUXxra* M.A. FJLS. FJ6.8., 
Deputy Reader in Geolocj ia the Univerrity 
of Oxford. Fourth Kdltum, corrected to the 
Present Hbm | wHk 4 Platea. 1^ 8*e. 
prices*. 



PhUlips's Elementary Intro- 

dnctlon to Mineralogy. A Neiw Bdltloa, 
with exten^e Alten^iaaa aad AdiBttons, 
byH. J.BaooKa, F.R.8., FjG^.; aadW. 
H.MuxBB, Mjy» F.G.S., Ptoieaaor of 
Mineralogy in the UalTwralty of C^aaihridgv. 
With numeroua Wood Kagraviags. Foat 
Sto. price 18s. 



Phillips.— Pignres andDeserip- 

tlons of the Palmoaoic Poaaila of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed ia 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Sur- 
vey of that District. Br John Phxzxxps, 
M. A. etc. Svo . with 60 Platoa, price 9», 



Captain Portlock's Report on 

the Geology of the County of I^ondondexrv, 
and of'Parts of Tyrone and FermaaMh, 
examined and described under the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. Svo. with 48 Platea, price S4«. 



Power's Sketches In New Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil. From a Joaraal 
kept in that Country, from July 1846 to 
June 1848. With Plates and Woodcau. 
Poet Svo. I2t. 



Psychological Inqnirles, in a 

Series of Essays intended to illuatrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organiaatioa on 
the Mental Faculties. Fcp. Svo. price fie. 
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Pulman'i Vade-Mecmn of riy- 

Flihinc fur Tro«t ; being a complete Prac- 
tical TYeatiM on that Branch of the Art of 
An^ng; ivith plain and copiooa Instme- 
tloni for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. 
Third Edition, with WoodcuU. Fcp. 8ro. 
price 6«. 



Fycroft's Course of English 

Reading, adapted to erery Taste and Ca- 
pacitf ; With literarr Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 



Dr. B^ece's Medical Ouide ; for 

the use of the Clergr. Hesds of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Praetitiooert t 
Comprising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tonr, and a Practical Treatise on the dlstin- 
rnuhing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the Human Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
Son, Dr. U. Bbmb, M.R.C.8. etc. Sro. 
price Lis. 

Bicli*8 ninstrated Oompanion 

to the Latin Dictionarrand Greek Lexicon: 
Forming a Glossary of ail the Words repte- 
senting ^sibie Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and ETery*day Ufe of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 2,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8to. price 21 1. 



Sir J. Bicbardson's JoTimal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert *s Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 
Ship* under Command of Sir John Franklin. 
With am Appendix on the Physical Geo- 
graphr of North America i a Map, Plates, 
ana Woodcuts, t toU. 8fo. price 81«. M. 



Horsemanship t or, the Art of 

Riding and Managing a Horse, adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladles and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field : With Instruc 
tions for Breaking in Colts and Young 
Horses. By C^^tun Richakoson, late of 
the 4th Lignt Dragoons. With ft Line Sn- 
gravings. Square crown 8to. price 14>. 



Biddle*s Complete Latin-Eng- 

lish and English-Latin Dlctionarr, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. New and 
cheaper EdUton, revised and corrected. 
8to. 2i«. 

ammm^tmi^ S ThcEngllsh-Latln Dictionary, 7*. 
separately |TheLaau.EngU»hDlctlonary,lS«. 



Biddle's Copious and Critical 

Latin* English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New eiuf eikeeper Edition. Post 
4to. price Sis. 6if. 



Biddle*s Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lish Dictionary i A Guide to the Meaning, 
Qaality, and right Accentuation of Laao 
Classical Words. Royal 82mo. price 4s. 

Bivers's Rose- Amateur's Guide) 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture, nfth and 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo. prices*. 64. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8to. price 18«. 

Sogers.— Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review 
By Hxirar Booxb*. 2 vote. Svo. price 24s. 

Dr. Boget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to faviliute the Bxpresdon 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 14s. 

Bowton's Debaters A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion { with ample 
references to the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Bdition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Letters of Bachael Lady Btts- 

sell. A New Edition, including several 
unpublished fjctters. With Portraits, Vlg- 
nettes, and Facsimile, t vols, post Svo. 
price 16«. 

The Life of IX^Uiam Lord Bns- 

aell. By the Right Hon. Lord Johiv Bvb- 
sxxx, M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post Svo. price lOs. M. 

St. John (the Hon. r.>-'Bambles 

in Search pf Sport, in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. Bv the Honourable 
FuRDiN 4MD St. JoBW. WlthFouTColoured 
Plates. Poet Svo. price Ss.M. 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago I Its History and Present State. 
By HoaAos St. John, t vols, post Svo. 
price 21«. 



Ur. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

Islst An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By Jambs 
AuGDSTvs St. Joan. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 
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St. John (J. A.)— Th«re and 

BMk Agtiu lu Sewch of Bcraty. Bj 
i. A. St. Jowr. tToU.v<Mt8f0.21«. 

The Saints onr Example. By 

the Author of Ltt0r$ t» m» Dmkmtm 
PHtn4$, etc. Fcp. 8to. price 7«« 

SehmitB.— matory of Greeee, 

from the Earliest Tbnca to the Taking of 
Coriath hj the RomMU, B.C. 148, maliily 
bMed opoB Bishop Thirlwsll's History of 
Greece, fir Dr. Lbohbajio Sobmits* 
F Jl.8 Ji. Bector of the Hlfh School of Edln- 
bwqrh. New Kdltloa« iSoso. price 7*. M. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 
tive of his Shipwreck, aad eonseiraent Dls- 
eorerf of certain Islands In the Carihbcan 
Boa. Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. SU. 
— Ah A»Broow»ffT| la ISmo. price 2s. 6<f. 

The Sermon in the Moont. 

Printed hr C. Whittingham, nnlfonalr 
with the Tkmmh BihUi bound and clasped. 
64BO. price Elf hteenpenoe. 



SewelL— Margaret Perelval. By 

the Aathor of Amf Htrh^rt. Bdited bj 
the Rer. W. 8bwbxx« B.D. New Sditkm. 
t ToU. fcp. 8ro. price ISs. 

m 

Bf th* $am0 Amtkor$ 

Katharine Aahton. New Edi- 
tion. • Tols. fcp. Sro. price 18*. 

The £xperienee Of liife. New 

Edition. Fcp. Sro. price 7«< 6tf. 



Readings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled firom the 
Works of Writers of the Bariyaad of th« 
Enflisb Church. Fcp. Sro. price St. M. 

Readings for Emry Day in 

Lent : Compiled frmta the Writing* of 
BuBOP Jsmmr Tatiab. Fcp. Sro. is. 



or Topographical UletionuT of the British 
Islanos and Narrow Seas : Comp 



Printed on SilTert with Picture Subjects, 
numerous Landscape and Illustrative Vig- 
nettes, and Illuminated Borders in Gold 
and Colours, designed by M. LxpuLUt ou 
Bou*GAXJ.Ats. Square 18mo. price in 
omamenul boards, One Guinea} or Sit. 6d. 
bound la morocco. 



Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Easter. By the Author of Lettert t» mg 
CtoAnown ^eadit, etc. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. M. 



SewelL— Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rer. W. Sbwbxj., 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oftford. New Edition. Fcp. Sro. price 6«. 



SewelL—The EarPs Daughter. 

By the Aotltor of Am f 'Herbert. Edited 
by the Rer. W. Sswsu;., B. D. 2 toIs. fcp. 
8to.9s. 

Sewell.~Gertnide i A T^ale. By 

the Author of Amjf Herbert, Edited by 
the Rev. W. Snwau., B.D. New Edition. 
Fcp. Sro. price 8f . 



SewelL— Laneton Parsonage i A 

Tkle for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism. By 
the Aathor Amp Herbert. Edited br the 
Rer. W. Sbwbix. B.D. New Edition. 
S TOls. fcp. 8to. price 16«. 



•prising con- 
cise Descriptions of alMut Sixty Thousand 
Places, Seats, Natural Features* and Oo- 
Jects of Note, foanded on tlie beat Antho- 
rities ; full Puticulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, etc. of the PaiUa* 
mentary Boroughs i with a reference under 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnaaco 
Surrey, as Aur as completed; and aa An- 

Rendix, containinr a General View of tn« 
esources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and aa Abstract of certiiB 
Results of the Cenena of 18B1. 8 voU. 8w>. 
price £3. 18f . 



The Pamily ShaJnpearei in 

which nothing Is added to the Original 
Textt but those Words and ExpresMoas 
are •mitted which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud. By T. Bowdi.bb, Esq. 
F.R.S. New Eflltion, in volumea for the 
Pocket! with S6 Wood EngraTinga frona 
Designs by Smirke, Howard^^and othev 
Artisu. 6 vols. fcp. 8to. price Ms. 

•«* Also a LtBBABr EBcnoir t In Oaa 
Volume. Medium 8to. price 21s. 



Short Whist) Its Rise, 

gress, and Laws t With Obserrations to 
make any one a Whist Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, 
Cribbave. Backgammon. By Major A • • • • • 
New Edition ; to which are added. Precepts 
for Tyros. ByMrs.B**** Fcp. 8to. Z$^ 



Sinclair.— The Jonxntiy of Life. 

Br Cathbbims Simclaib* Authot of Tk« 
BmHnn$ o/ lAf* (3 voli. fcp. 8vo. price 
lOf.) New Bditfim, eoireeted and enlarfed. 
Fcp. Svo. price 6$. 

Sir Roger de Ooverley. Prom 

Tk* &peetator. With Notee and Illutnu 
tloni by W. H>y«r Wills; and Twelve 
f ne Wood EograTinn* bj Jolin Thompson 
frofli Designs by Fbsdbbiok Tatlbb. 
Crown 8to. price 15*. boards; or 27«. bound 
In morocco.— A Cheap E^tion, without 
Woodcuts, in 16mo. price One ShiUlnr. 

Smee'i Elements of Electro- 

Metallurnr. Third Edition, rerised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged; with 
Electrotypes and nnmeroos Woodcuts. 
Poat Svo. price U». M. 

Smith's Sacred Annals.— Sacred 

Annals: Vol. III. The Gentile Nations; 
or. The Historr and Religion of the 
Egyptians, AssTiians, Babylonians, Medes, 
Perrians, Greeks, and Romans, collected 
from ancient authors and Holy Scripture, 
and including the recent diicoreiies in 
Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions t Forming a complete connection of 
Sacred and ProAuie History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 
Obobou Smith, F.A.8., ete. In Two Parts, 
crown 8to. price 12s. 

Bf the same A mthor. 

Sacred Annals s Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal Age; or. Researches Into the 
History and Religion of Mankind, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown 8to. price 10s. 

Sacred Annals : Vol. n. The 

Hebrew People ; or. The History and Re- 
ligion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
this Nation to the Time of Christ. In IVo 
Parts, crown Sro. price 12s. 



The Works of the Bev. Sydney 

Smith; including his Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. Three Editions, as 
follows s— 

I. LiBBABT Ei>moir (the Fmrth), iB S 
vols. Svo. with Portrait, price 8w. 

S. Ck>mplete in Onb Volttkb, with Pot- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 
Svo. price Sis. cloth ; or SOs. calf, 

t. A Nbw EnnrioK, in 3 vols. fcp. price Sl«. 

The B«y. Sydney Smith's Ele- 

menury Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Rojal InstitutioB in the 
Years 1804. 1806, aad 1806. Second Edition. 
Svo. price 12s. 



The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Sonthey. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. C. C. Kocthbt, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigh. With Portraits; aad Lands* 
eqpe IllustratioBs. 6 vols, post Svo. (Be. 

Sonthey^s Life of Wesley t and 

Rise and PnMrress of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., aud the 
late Alexander Knoz. Esq. Edited by the 
Rev.C.C.8oumBy,MA. 3 vols. 0v«. with 
t Portraiu, price 28s. 

Sonthey's Commonplace Books. 

Comprising— 1. Choice Passages! with Col- 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Literature In England ; 3. Special Collec- 
tions on various Historical and Theological 
Subjects; 8. Analjrtical Readings in various 
branches of Utcrature; and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by the Rev. J W.Wabtbb, BJ). 
4 vols, square crown Svo. price £3 18*. 

Each Commonplae* Book, complete In H 
self, may be iiad separately as follows i— 

FibstSbbibs— CHOICE PASSAGES. IBs. 

2mo Sbribs-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 

18s. 

8bd Sbbzbs-ANALYTICAL READINGS. 
Sis. 

4Ta Sbbibs-ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 
Sis. 



Robert Soathey'sComplete Poet- 
ical Works t containing all the Author's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete In One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vljniette. Me- 
dium Svo. price Sis. cloth; 43s- bound in 
morocco. Or in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with P«r 
trait and 19 Plates, price S5s. 

Select Works of the British 

Poets; from Chaucer to Lovelace, inclu- 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late lloBBBT SoiTTHBr. Medium Svo. 80s. 

Sonthey's The Doctor etc Com- 



{lete In OneVolume. Edited by the R«v 
. W.Wa.rtbb,B.D. 'With Portrait, Vig- 
nette, Bust, and coloured Plate. NewBol- 



tion. Square crown Svo. price S|«. 

Sir James Stephen's Lectures 

on the History of France. Second Edition. 
8 vols. Svo. price S4s. 



Sir James Stephen's Essays in 

Ecclesiastical Bioffranhv; fkom the Bdln 
burgh Review, llird Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 
price 24s. 
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NEW WO&K8 AMD NEW EDITIONS 



Stonefaenge.— The Oreyhonnd: 

Briaf 



r • IVeatlM oa ^« Art of Breeding, 

iBf , Mid l^alaiaff Oreyhovads for Pab- 

Rnaalact ikoir DlMoaet and Traat- 

I, Bales for the Ma- 



lic 



■ayeaMat of Coarslaf Mecttafta, aad for 
tke Dedaloa of Coartca. Bj SroHBHairoBt 
With aaaeraaa PortraiU of GrcjhoaBds, 
«lc^ aa gr aw d on Wood, aad a ftoatia- 
alocc aa gr aw d or Steal. Sqaara erova 
ftto. price SU. 
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304 THE WABDEN. 

** My dear," said he, sitting beside her, as she 
steered her little vessel to one side of the road to 
make room for the clattering omnibus as they passed 
from the station into the town ; ^^ I hope you '11 be 
able to feel a proper degree of respect for the vicar of 
Crabtree." 
** Dear papa," said she, " I am so glad." 
There was great comfort in returning home to that 
pleasant house, though he was to leave it so soon, and 
in discussing with his daughter all that he had done, 
and all that he had to do. It must take some time to 
get out of one house into another; the curate at 
Crabtree could not be abolished under six months, 
that is, unless other provision could be made for him ; 
and then the furniture — the most of that must be 
sold to pay Sir Abraham Haphazard for sitting up 
till twelve at night. Mr. Harding was strangely 
ignorant as to lawyers' bills ; he had no idea, from 
twenty pounds to two thousand, as to the sum in 
which he was in indebted for legal assistance. True, 
he had called in no lawyer himself; true, he had been 
no consenting party to the employment of either Cox 
and Cumming, or Sir Abraham ; he had never been 
consulted on such matters; — the archdeacon had 
managed all this himself, never for a moment suspect- 
ing that Mr. Harding would take upon him to end the 
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matter in a way of his own. Had the lawyers' bills 
been ten thousand pounds^ Mr. Harding could no^ 
have helped it; but he was not on that account 
disposed to dispute his own liability. The question 
never occurred to him ; but it did occur to him that 
he had very little money at his banker's, that he could 
receive nothing further from the hospital, and that the 
sale of the furniture was his only resource. 

** Not all, papa," said Eleanor, pleadingly. 

** Not quite all, my dear," said lie ; ** that is, if 
we can help it. We must have a little at Crabtree — 
but it can only be a little ; we must put a bold 
front on it, Nelly ; it is n't easy to come down from 
affluence to poverty." 

And so they planned their future mode of life ; 
the father taking comfort from the reflection that 
his daughter would soon be freed from it, and she 
resolving that her father would soon have in her 
own house a ready means of escape from the solitude 
of the Crabtree vicarage. 

When the archdeacon left his wife and father-in- 
law at the Chapter Coffee House to go to Messrs. 
Cox and Cumming, he had no very defined idea 
of what he had to do when he got there. Gentle- 
men when at law, or in any way engaged in matters 
requiring legal assistance, are very apt to go to 
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